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PREFACE. 


First  impressions  have  a  value.  Entering  a  strange  country, 
every  thing  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and  in  the  manners 
and  fashions  of  its  people,  is  presented  with  a  vividness  ne- 
ver afterwards  produced;  and  we  are  at  the  moment  better 
qualified  to  give  a  description  of  the  country  and  people, 
correct  in  certain  particulars,  than  we  shall  be  upon  more  ex- 
tensive, and  familiar,  and  thorough  acquaintance. 

What  is  true  in  case  of  countries  and  people,  may  be  true 
in  intellectual  matters.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  de- 
light with  which  he  regarded  the  subject  of  Biblical  History 
and  Prophecy,  when,  in  its  aspects  as  a  science,  it  first  opened 
to  his  view.  So  many  former  impressions  at  once  vanished, 
so  much  that  was  new  at  once  arose, — at  that  moment,  with 
the  natural  desire  always  felt  in  such  circumstances — that  of 
sharing  our  joy  with  others,  and  with  the  hope  which  it  is 
the  whole  tendency  of  his  then  anticipated  profession  to  in- 
spire— that  of  being  useful  to  others, — he  resolved  that  upon 
entering  the  ministry  he  would  endeavor,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  while  his  first  impressions  were  still  remembered, 
to  reproduce  those  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
his  charge.    Accordingly,  the  first  winter  after  his  settlement 
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as  a  pastor,  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  stibjecf^ 
and  delivered  them  on  Sabbath  eveningSj  without  any 
thought  of  making  further  use  of  them.  Another  winter  has 
since  passed,  and  not  until  it  was  coming  on  were  those  re- 
presentations made  which  induced  him  to  think  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  lectures.  Their  revision  for  the  press  has  been, 
for  various  reasons,  a  slow  process.  From  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  upon  their  delivery,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  those  who  heard 
them,  to  have  them  in  a  permanent  form,  and  that  possibly 
they  may  not  be  without  interest  to  others  who  have  not 
made  the  subjects  introduced  a  matter  of  study. 

This  general  statement  will  go  far  in  explaining  some 
things  which  still  may  demand  a  distinct  mention. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  reference  to  Biblical  History,  Prophecy, 
and  Criticism,  the  little  book  now  offered  the  public  cannot 
evince  much  independent  and  thorough  investigation.  The 
writer  desires  distinctly  to  state,  that  the  leading  features 
here  presented  of  these  subjects,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
subordinate  illustrations  and  suggestions,  are  essentially  those 
received  from  his  first  instructor  in  the  department  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  for  a  long  time 
Professor  in  this  department  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  with  enthusiasm  the 
instructions  of  this  Professor,  will  perceive  at  once  the  large 
indebtedness  of  the  writer,  and  here  he  would  acknowledge 
it  with  all  gratitude  and  affection,  in  all  the  extent  possible 
without  involving  a  responsibility  for  his  own  crudities  and 
errors.  This  acknowledgment,  which  was  repeatedly  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  is  here 
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made  once  for  all.  The  assistance  of  others  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, in  some  way,  whenever  it  has  been  invoked. 

A  jEirst  glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  or  the  perusal  of 
any  one  lecture,  may  produce  the  impression  that  the  book 
is  wholly  a  rude  and  undigested  mass.  The  topics  intro- 
duced are  various.  They  are  not  always  kept  distinctly 
apart  till  the  discussion  of  any  one  is  completed.  Biography, 
History,  Prophecy,  Criticism,  and  practical  remarks,  with  nu- 
merous digressions  upon  suggested  topics; — and  all  these 
occurring  in  almost  every  lecture, — it  looks  confusion,  cer- 
tainly. Yet  the  writer  begs  leave  to  assure  the  reader,  that 
although  too  many  topics  may  have  been  connected  and 
mingled,  for  the  book  readily  to  produce  a  single  impression, 
yet  there  w^as  a  plan  in  mind  which  perhaps  will  be  dis- 
covered by  any  who  may  read  the  book  through. 

The  biographical  form  of  the  book  may  lead  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  highest  design  of  the  writer  was  to  narrate  mere 
stories  of  scripture-heroes.  So  far  from  this,  he  regards  the 
biographical  element  as  of  least  importance.  His  main  de- 
sign was  to  show  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  in  their  connection,  reveal  a  providential  plan ; 
that  the- Old  Testament  history  is  the  history  of  Redemption; 
that  the  old  Dispensation  is  vitally  connected  with  that  un- 
der which  we  live ;  and  that  thus  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
Christian  book,  to  be  read  by  Christians  with  lively  interest. 
The  biographical  form  is  assumed  merely  because  having 
certain  advantages  for  popular  and  practical  instruction. 

In  every  sense,  and  with  reference  to  all  the  subjects  in- 
troduced, the  book  is  felt  to  be  most  incomplete.  It  exhi- 
bits the  first  impressions  of  one  who  has  taken  but  a  glance 
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at  subjects  which  require,  for  their  full  elucidation,  the  labo- 
rious investigations  of  the  profoundly  learned.  Yet  to  those 
who  have  not  looked  at  these  subjects  at  all,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  book  may  have  the  value  of  first  impressions;  and  in- 
duce the  desire  to  look  further. 

If,  throughout  the  book,  there  be  detected  any  confidence 
of  tone,  it  is  desired  that  the  confidence  should  be  inter- 
preted by  the  avowal  just  made.  It  is  only  a  relative  confi- 
dence. The  writer  expects  to  modify  his  views,  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  subjects  here  introduced,  upon  the  reception 
of  further  knowledge. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  retain  the  personal  form  of  ad- 
dress used  in  the  delivery  of  the  lectures. 

One  more  remark  by  way  of  suggestion : — Those  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  scripture  narrative  who  may  read  these  lec- 
tures, would  do  well  constantly  to  consult  the  narrative  in 
connection  with  the  lectures. 

It  is  the  humble  desire  and  prayer  of  the  writer,  that 
amidst  the  mighty  influence  of  a  teeming  press,  this  little 
book  may  not  be  without  some  fi'uit  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men. 

Springfiei^P;  O.J  July,  1853, 
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for  the  Advent.  Dispersion  of  the  Jews.  Synagogue- 
worship.  The  Septuagint  translation.  Universal  peace. 
Wide  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire.  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  not  before  considered.  True  character  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Bible,  philosophically  consi- 
dered, of  pre-eminent  importance.  The  cross  of  Christ 
in  relation  to  this  world.  In  relation  to  other  worlds. 
The  Bible  most  worthy  our  personal  study.  The  progress 
of  theology.  Nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Bible  a 
universal  and  perpetual  blessing.  _  _  _  241 
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LECTURE    I. 

ABEL  AND  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  PERIOD. 

Heb.  XI.  4 — "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  G-od  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,  hy  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous ,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts  :  and  by  it  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.^^ 

In  the  following  course  of  lectures,  tlie  biogra- 
phy of  those  persons  will  be  presented,  who  are 
conceived  to  possess  most  of  a  representative  cha- 
racter in  the  Old  Testament  history, — with  whom 
is  connected  some  marked  historical  period,  or  some 
striking  historical  development.  But  does  Abel 
possess  this  representative  character  ?  His  biogra- 
phy is  very  short.  It  would  seem  that  he  is  intro- 
duced into  the  sacred  narrative  only  that  his  death 
may  be  recorded.  For  a  moment  only  he  appears ; 
and,  though  standing  so  near  the  fountains  of  the 
human  race,  he  passes  away,  leaving  no  posterity 
to  perpetuate  his  name.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  plan 
of  these  lectures,  a  careful  attention  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Abel,  and  to  all  that  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  which  it  most  naturally  suggests,  will 
probably  convince  you  that  a  better  representative 
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of  the  antediluvian  period  of  tlie  history  could  not 
have  been  found. 

In  reading  the  biography  of  Abel,  it  may  seem 
almost  incredible  that  thus  early  in  the  annals  of 
the  race,  when,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  record, 
the  first  parents  of  the  race  and  their  two  sons, 
were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth, — a 
single  family, — that  so  atrocious  and  unnatural  a 
crime  as  that  of  Cain,  should  have  been  perpe- 
trated. I  venture  to  say  that  no  inventor  of  history 
would  have  thought  of  narrating  such  an  event  at 
this  stage  of  his  history.  Were  the  early  history 
of  the  race  entirely  unknown,  and  were  a  panora- 
ma of  events  exhibited  as  a  work  of  historical  art, 
presenting  what  was  imagined  probable  occurrences 
from  the  time  of  man's  creation,  who  would  not  be 
shocked  to  see,  in  the  first  unrolling  and  moving  of 
the  canvass,  as  the  original  family  of  man,  two  sor- 
rowing parents  and  two  brothers,  one  brother  ly- 
ing in  his  gore,  murdered,  and  the  other  leaving  him 
with  a  malignant  scowl,  his  murderer  ?  Who  would 
not  at  first  condemn  the  artist,  as  constructing  his 
events  out  of  the  line  of  all  probable  truth  ? 

Yet,  in  the  course  of  the  present  lecture,  I  pro- 
pose to  show, — and  I  would  call  your  especial  at- 
tention to  the  themes  announced,  as  the  themes 
most  important  in  reference  to  subsequent  lec- 
tures : — 

1.  That  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Abel  is  in 
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strict  harmony  with  the  preceding  events  of  the 
sacred  narrative; 

2.  That  there  are  considerations  which  go  to  re- 
move the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  such  an  oc- 
currence happening  at  the  time  indicated  in  the 
narrative ;  and 

3.  That  the  narration  of  this  occurrence  in  its 
connection,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  true  design  of 
the  whole  sacred  history. 

But,  first,  let  us  briefly  review  the  history  as  it 
is  recorded  in  Genesis,  and  attend  to  its  immediate 
suggestions. 

It  is  said  that  "Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  Adam  was  a  til- 
ler of  the  ground;  so  that  Abel  was  the  first,  so 
far  as  we  know,  who  led  the  pastoral  life.  Perhaps 
the  keeping  of  sheep  arose  from  the  appointment 
of  God  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  of  that 
animal. 

"And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord."  The  phrase,  "in  process  of  time," 
is,  in  Hebrew,  "in  the  end  of  days."  As  the  num- 
ber seven  is  the  complete  number  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  was  the  common  ecclesiastical  measure 
of  time,  this  phrase  probably  has  reference  to  the 
weekly  Sabbath — the  last  day  of  the  week.  It  was 
probably  on  the  Sabbath,  then,  that  Cain  and  Abel 
offered  their  sacrifices. 
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While  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground^ 
Abel  "brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
the  fat  thereof;"  and  it  is  said,  "the  Lord  had  re- 
spect unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering."  In  the  text 
it  is  said,  "he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right- 
eous, God  testifying  of  his  gifts:"  and  from  this, 
some  have  supposed  that  there  was  a  visible  token 
of  the  divine  approbation — that  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  and  consumed  the  offering. 

"But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering,  God  had  not 
respect."  The  probable  reason  of  this  will  be 
given  by  and  by.  Note  now  the  effect  upon  Cain. 
"He  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell." 
Could  there  have  been  stronger  evidence  than  this 
of  a  self-righteous  spirit  ?  He  was  "  moved  with 
envy,"  too,  as  his  conduct  to  Abel  afterward  shows. 
He  could  not  bear  that  Abel,  his  younger  brother, 
should  receive  the  divine  blessing,  and  himself  be 
rejected.  He  was  proud  of  his  birthright.  But 
God  expostulates  with  Cain.  "  Why  art  thou 
wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen?  If 
thou  doestwell,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."  God 
shows  Cain  that  the  fault  is  in  himself  that  he  is 
not  accepted;  that  if  he  brings  a  proper  offering 
in  the  right  spirit,  he  will  have  no  difficulty ;  but 
that  refusing  to  do  this  he  is  guilty,  and  his  guilt 
makes  his  condition  dangerous — it  lies  like  a  wild 
beast  at  his  threshold,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
pounce  upon  him ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  need 
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of  penitence  and  confession  of  sin,  rather  than  this 
sullen  hardening  of  the  heart.  God  assures  Cain, 
moreover,  that  if  he  does  well  he  shall  not  only  be 
accepted,  but  his  birthright  shall  be  secure ;  that 
Abel  shall  not  disinherit  him,  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  his  envy  of  Abel.  "Unto  thee,"  says  God, 
"shall  be  his  desire,"  his  willing  subjection,  "and 
thou  shalt  rule  over  him." 

But  this  expostulation  had  little  effect  on  Cain. 
It  is  said,  he  "talked  with  Abel  his  brother."  It 
was  apparently  in  a  manner  entirely  friendly.  Abel 
was  unsuspecting.  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were  in  the  field,"  suggesting,  probably,  that 
they  were  in  a  retired  situation,  "that  Cain  rose 
up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him." 

No  detailed  account  need  be  given  of  the  con- 
versation between  God  and  Cain  subsequent  to  the 
murder,  and  of  the  sentence  of  Cain.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  answer  of  Cain  to  the 
question,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother;" — the  an- 
swer, "I  know  not:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
seems  to  evince  as  much  hardness  of  heart,  as  much 
falsehood  and  Heaven-daring  insolence,  as  is  any 
where  to  be  found  in  human  language. 

God,  in  figurative  language,  says,  "The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground."  But  for  what  did  his  blood  cry,  and  why 
did  God  interfere  when  Abel  was  murdered?  His 
blood  cried  for  vengeance,  as  does  the  blood  of  every 
murdered  man.    The  Apostle  Paul  says  of  the  blood 

2* 
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of  Jesus,  that  it  "speaketh  better  things  than  that 
of  Abel."  The  blood  of  Jesus  speaks  of  forgive- 
ness,— of  divine  forgiveness ;  as  the  blood  of  Abel 
cried  for  divine  vengeance.  "Vengeance  is  mine; 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  a  Bible  doctrine  that  divine  vengeance  calls 
for  the  life  of  the  murderer ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  common  conviction  of  mankind.  The 
barbarians  of  Melita,  when  they  saw  the  viper 
fasten  on  PauFs  hand,  said, — "No  doubt  this  man 
is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the 
sea,  yet  vengeance  sufFereth  not  to  live."  This 
very  case  of  Cain,  indeed,  is  sometimes  cited  to 
prove  that  God  does  not  require  the  life  of  the 
murderer,  since  he  let  Cain  go  living.  But  this 
case  of  Cain  shows  that  the  conviction  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  even  of  the  heart  of  the  murderer 
himself,  is,  that  the  crime  of  murder  deserves  the 
punishment  of  death.  "It  shall  come  to  pass," 
says  Cain,  "that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me."  And  to  prevent  this,  "the  Lord  set  a 
mark  upon  Cain ;"  or  rather,  to  assure  him  that  this 
should  not  be,  God  appointed  a  sign  to  him.  For 
special  reasons,  God  spared  Cain  the  punishment 
which  he  felt  he  deserved,  and  which  he  appre- 
hended every  human  being  would  be  disposed  to 
inflict;  but  it  was  a  special  and  merciful  interposi- 
tion. And  when  God  manifests  any  such  interpo- 
sition in  behalf  of  any  murderer  now,  it  will  be 
time  enough,  as  has  well  been  said,  to  argue  that 
the  punishnieiit  of  death  is,  in  h^s  case,  too  severe, 
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The  question  whether  the  State  has  a  right  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
involves  this  question  further : — whether  the  State 
has  an  avenging  power  committed  to  it  of  God? 
This  question  I  shall  not  now  discuss,  but  shall 
only  say,  that  unless  this  be  the  case,  civil  govern- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  a  municipal  arrange- 
ment; the  whole  nomenclature  of  justice,  judge, 
and  law,  is  a  continuous  misnomer ;  and  the  regard 
of  government  is  not  man  as  an  accountable,  mo- 
ral being,  but  man  as  a  mere  animal,  holding  pro- 
perty and  possessing  certain  conventional  rights. 

The  crime  of  Cain-was  one  of  peculiar  enormity. 
The  crime  of  murder  is  separated  from  all  others 
by  an  impassable  gulf.  The  crime  of  a  brother's 
murder  is  most  shocking.  Its  guilt  must  be  terri- 
ble. The  great  master  of  dramatic  poetry  did  not 
too  strongly  represent  the  guilt  and  the  remorse  of 
the  man,  who,  for  a  kingdom,  committed  fratricide. 

^^Oh,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven; 
^^  It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
'^  A  brother's  murder."' 

Yet  Cain's  crime  had  not  the  extenuation  even 
of  a  mercenary  motive,  and  it  had  the  aggravation 
of  religious  persecution.  "Wherefore  slew  he  his 
brother  ?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and 
his  brother's  righteous." 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  narrative  and  attended 
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to  its  immediate  suggestions,  let  us  now  enter  upon 
the  subjects  already  announced,  and,  first,  let  us 
see  whether  the  murder  of  Abel  is  not  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  events  previously  narrated. 

What,  then,  are  the  events  in  the  narrative  imme- 
diately preceding?  They  are  man's  temptation 
and  fall;  the  curse  on  the  serpent;  the  curse  on 
man ;  and  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Let  us  note  these  somewhat  carefully. 

By  the  fall  of  Adam,  his  nature  became  depraved, 
and  he  was  rendered  capable  of  any  crime.  This 
depraved  nature  Adam  transmitted  to  his  posterity. 
Cain  and  Abel  inherited  it,  and  were  as  wicked  by 
nature  as  men  have  been  at  any  time  since. 

According  to  the  representation  of  the  narra- 
tive, then,  the  primitive  times  of  the  race  were  not 
what  some  would  fancy, — times  of  innocence, — but 
times  of  guilt.  And  having  recorded  the  fall  of 
man,  by  which  his  nature  was  depraved,  it  seems 
no  more  than  natural  that  the  sacred  historian 
should  next  record  an  event  illustrating  the  work- 
ings of  this  depraved  nature. 

Again,  it  is  recorded,  that  after  our  first  parents 
had  sinned,  God  came  down  to  converse  with  them 
concerning  their  sin.  He  heard  their  account  of 
it,  and  detailed  to  them  its  consequences.  But  he 
did  not  leave  them  in  despair.  No;  even  before 
he  said  a  word  to  them  of  the  consequences  of  their 
sin,  while  yet  pronouncing  his  curse  upon  the  ser- 
pent, God  intimates  his  mercy  toward  them.     He 
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gives  an  unexpected  promise  of  redemption.  '^I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  Thus  was 
the  gospel  first  published  in  Eden,  and  though 
Adam  and  Eve  may  have  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood the  promise,  yet,  doubtless,  they  understood 
it  sufficiently  to  be  inspired  with  hope.  When  Cain 
was  born  to  Eve,  she  said, — ''I  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord."  The  promise  having  respect  to 
her  seed,  she  seems  to  have  joyously  regarded  her 
first-born  son  as  the  one  to  whom  the  promise  had 
direct  reference.  Her  joy  shows  that  the  promise 
was  understood  as  a  gracious  one. 

This  being  the  first  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  series  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  chief  of  which 
will  engage  our  special  attention  in  the  progress  of 
these  lectures,  let  us,  before  proceeding  further, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 

The  seed  of  the  serpent — his  children — are  those 
persons  of  the  same  nature  with  him — the  same 
character — whether  they  be  wicked  men  or  devils. 
The  seed  of  the  woman — her  children — are  her  na- 
tural posterity  in  general;  but  more  especially  the 
church,  which  is  made  up  from  mankind;  and  most 
especially  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  very  man  while 
very  God,  and  the  great  enemy  and  vanquisher  of 
Satan  and  his  cause.  There  was  to  be  enmity  be- 
tween   these   parties;   a    conflict,  in  which  injury 
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should  be  sustained  on  both  sides;  a  protracted  con- 
flict, as  intimated  in  its  being  carried  on  between 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  that  of  the  serpent. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  prediction  is 
consistent  with  the  idea,  that  a  seed  of  the  serpent 
should  be  found  among  the  seed  of  the  woman; — 
that  the  conflict  might  thus  become  one  between 
difierent  parts  of  the  human  race.  And  that  this 
idea  was  included  in  the  prediction,  seems  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
wicked  men ; — as  the  children  of  the  devil,  and  a  ge- 
neration of  vipers.  The  Bible,  moreover,  every 
where  represents  the  church  as  opposed  by  wicked 
men — by  the  world,  as  well  as  by  Satan. 

Now  this  prediction  of  enmity  between  different 
portions  of  the  human  race  being  recorded,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  sacred  writer 
should  soon  after  record  an  event,  showing  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prediction  ?  This  the  event  of  Abel's 
murder  shows.  The  conflict  between  the  two  bro- 
thers was  excited  by  causes  growing  out  of  reli- 
gious off'erings,  and  most  clearly  shows  the  working 
of  Satanic  influence  against  the  cause  of  man's  re- 
demption. 

The  account  of  the  murder  of  Abel  is  thus  seen 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  narrative. 

But  not  only  is  this  the  case ;  there  is,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  no  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  an  event  at  the  time  indicated  in  the 
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narrative.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  events 
recorded  in  scripture  are  selected  from  a  great 
number  which  actually  happened.  The  murder  of 
Abel  occurred  when  Abel  was  probably  little  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old ; — a  short 
time  before  the  birth  of  Seth.  For  aught  we  know, 
Adam  and  Eve  may  have  had,  by  this  time,  a  nu- 
merous posterity — hundreds  and  thousands.  This 
was  probably  the  case.  It  is  hinted  at  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cain — "Every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me," — as  also  in  the  statement  of  his  having 
a  wife,  and  of  his  building  a  city.  The  Scriptures 
may  have  passed  by  numerous  incidents  and  nume- 
rous persons,  in  order  to  present  this  incident  and 
these  persons,  and  in  them  a  commentary  on  the 
occurrences  just  before  narrated.  The  times  in 
the  midst  of  which  this  event  occurred  may  have 
been  on  the  whole  peaceful.  If  any  one  is  disposed 
to  think  the  murder  of  Abel  an  event  too  striking 
and  prominent,  and  so  diabolically  wicked  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  and  is  hardly  credible  at 
this  stage  of  the  sacred  narrative,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  it  may  not  have  been  thus  prominent  in  its 
actual  occurrence,  and  that  its  recital  would  not 
seem  abrupt,  if  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  of  the  times  in  which  it  occurred. 

From  the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  and  of 
those  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  obtain,  more- 
over, in  the  third  place,  a  glimpse  of  the  true  de- 
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sign  of  the  whole  sacred  history.  The  Bible  is  not 
a  book  of  general  history,  nor  is  it  a  book  of  sci- 
ence, nor  yet  is  it  even  a  book  of  morals ;  although 
it  contains  a  history  which  is  important  as  a  part 
of  universal  history,  and  does  not  go  out  of  the 
way  of  the  facts  of  science,  and  is  intent  on  incul- 
cating a  pure  and  perfect  system  of  morals. 

The  Bible  is  everywhere  addressed  to  man  as  a 
fallen  being,  and  is  every  where  burdened  with  the 
matter  of  man's  redemption.  It  is  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  that  all  the  voices  of  scripture  blend 
and  become  harmonious.  It  is  because  intent  on 
this  subject,  that  the  Bible  has  omitted  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  recorded.  Why  is  it, 
some  may  ask,  that  the  Bible  has  deigned  but  a 
passing  mention  to  some  of  the  mightiest  empires 
of  the  world,  while  it  has  devoted  so  much  space 
to  minute  personal  history,  and  the  history  of  a 
people  so  insignificant  as  the  Hebrews  ?  This  has 
not  been  an  accidental  omission  and  selection.  It 
is  no  result  of  the  nationality  or  personal  bias  of 
the  sacred  writers.  If  the  Bible  had  only  now  been 
written,  and  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  would  have  imparted  any  other 
information  than  what  it  now  imparts.  The  Bible 
is  an  organism ;  not  a  chance  accretion  of  indepen- 
dent particles.  Its  living  principle  is  found  in  the 
subject  of  man's  redemption.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
living  principle  to  appropriate  from  the  mass  of 
surrounding  elements  just  those  which  are  conge- 
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liial  to  its  nature,  while  consciously  rejecting  all 
others. 

Shall  we  look  to  Nature  for  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  life? — See  the  shell- 
fish lying  in  the  ocean's  shallows.  The  briny  floods 
sweep  over  them  in  going  and  returning  tides.  Yet 
it  is  not  from  the  general  mass  of  the  surrounding 
waters  that  the  shell-fish  draw  their  support.  It  is 
from  an  element  in  those  waters  so  scanty  that  its 
presence  is  detected  only  by  a  close  analysis.  This 
element,  as  the  mass  of  waters  pours  on,  the  fish 
are  busily  appropriating,  and  from  the  appropria- 
tion their  limy  shells  enlarge  and  strengthen. — And 
thus  it  is,  that  from  the  gales  of  wind  which  roar 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees, — the  great  body  of  the 
atmosphere  which  gives  us  breath, — the  trees  them- 
selves are  not  nurtured;  but  from  the  sluggish  air 
which  lies  along  the  ground  and  sleeps  in  the  grassy 
sod,  an  almost  imperceptible  element  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  the  tiny  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  silently  absorbing. 

The  Bible  has  a  principle  of  life.  It  is  found  in 
the  subject  of  man's  redemption.  Why,  amidst  the 
mass  of  materials  which  the  history  of  the  world 
was  ready  to  furnish,  have  w^e  the  peculiar  and 
scanty  record  of  the  scriptures  ?  The  answer  is, 
the  subject  of  man's  redemption  required  just  such 
a  record,  and  it  forbade  the  incorporation  of  any 
thing  else.  This  subject,  as  a  living  principle, 
passing  through  a  world  of  elements,  has  gathered 
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lip  and  assimilated  just  tliose  which  at  present  wc 
find  in  the  wondrous  organism  of  the  Biblcj  while 
by  its  very  nature  it  has  rejected  all  others.  The 
sacred  history  is  the  history  of  Redemption.  And 
so  it  was  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  while  knowing  no- 
thing in  his  preaching  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  yet  ranged  and  ransacked  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clue  for  unravelling  many 
mysteries  concerning  the  Bible.  And  upon  this 
clue  we  are  set  by  the  very  opening  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  very  passage  before 
us.  The  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
given  as  it  is,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  imparting 
right  views  of  our  relations  to  God  as  the  governor 
of  the  world,  the  Being  to  whom  universal  submis- 
sion is  due,  to  whom  all  worship  rightfully  belongs. 
Very  little  is  said  of  the  life  of  our  first  parents, 
but  what  concerns  their  primitive  moral  condition 
and  their  fall;  but  this  forms  a  natural  and  com- 
plete introduction  to  the  history  of  Redemption. — 
Then,  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  being  given, 
showing  his  need  of  redemption,  the  first  gospel 
promise  is  quickly  recorded,  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  which  should  triumph  over  the  author  of 
man's  ruin,  and  a  prediction  is  made  of  an  enmity 
which  should  subsist  between  different  portions  of 
the  human  race.  Closely  following  upon  this,  we 
have  events  narrated  showing  the  beginnings  of  the 
fulfillment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  beginnings, 
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also,  of  what  is  afterward  discovered  to  be  the  plan 
of  God  for  many  thousands  of  years ; — the  separa- 
tion of  a  particular  family  to  himself,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  the  reception  and  preservation 
of  his  truth. 

In  the  character  and  connection  of  the  events 
narrated  in  the  opening  of  the  sacred  history,  is  it 
not  seen,  that  the  history  is  to  have  especial  re- 
ference to  the  matter  of  man's  redemption  ? 

Here  let  me  insist,  that  what  has  been  said  of 
the  promise  of  Redemption  made  in  Eden,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  sacred  history,  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind,  as  introductory  to  what  may  be  said 
on  these  subjects  in  subsequent  lectures. 

We  may  now  attend  to  one  or  two  considerations 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  are  suggested  by  the  text. 

The  text  says — "By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God 
a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 

Let  us  consider  how,  at  the  time  referred  to,  sa- 
crifices came  to  be  offered  at  all ;  and  what  it  was 
that  rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  more  excellent  than 
that  of  Cain. 

Sacrifices  were  no  doubt  of  divine  institution. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  not  so  degraded  as  to 
evince  no  tokens  of  any  religious  life  whatever, 
have  at  all  times  been  found  possessed  of  this  in- 
stitution, except  upon  the  assumption  either  of 
something  in  the  natural  constitution  of  man  im- 
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pelling  him  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  else  of  a  very 
early  tradition  teaching  him  the  same  thing.  It 
may  be  that  both  branches  of  the  assumption  are 
in  part  correct;  that  the  universality  of  the  insti- 
tution is  owing  to  the  teaching  of  an  early  tradi- 
tion, joined  with  the  close  adaptation  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  native  wants  of  the  soul,  making  it 
so  congenial  that  it  has  never  been  abandoned. 

If  the  existence  of  this  institution  be  dependent 
upon  tradition  at  all,  the  universality  of  the  insti- 
tution demands  a  very  early  tradition ;  one  having 
its  origin  with  the  fathers  of  the  race — with  Noah, 
if  not  with  Adam.  Beyond  a  doubt,  many  more 
truths  have  been  communicated  to  the  later  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  by  early  tradition,  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose.  This  fact  leads  at  once  to 
the  inference  that  the  primitive  times  were  times 
of  much  more  knowledge  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
suppose.  This  inference  accords  exactly  with  that 
which  might  be  made  from  the  known  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse between  God  and  man  in  primitive  times. 
And,  indeed,  on  purely  philosophical  grounds, 
the  supposition  is  untenable  that  man  was  created 
in  a  barbarous  condition,  and  that  all  human  pro- 
gress has  been  a  development  from  lower  stages. 
Yet  this  is  a  supposition  very  commonly  maintained. 
You  may  see  it  iterated  and  reiterated  in  philoso- 
phical dissertations  on  the  origin  of  the  arts. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  times 
before  the  flood  were  times  of  high  civilization.    It 
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is  a  historical  question  whether  a  nation  has  ever 
civilized  itself ;  whether  the  civilization  of  one  na- 
tion has  not  always  been  the  result  of  contact  with 
others  in  some  respects  more  civilized ;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  real  advance  has  been  made 
by  the  race,  as  a  whole,  when  the  influence  of  re- 
vealed religion  has  been  withheld.  It  would  seem 
that  civilization  has  been  a  stream  which  has  now 
risen  and  then  fallen,  when  considered  with  respect 
to  individual  nations,  but  which,  with  respect  to 
the  race  as  a  whole,  has  never  risen  above  its  foun- 
tain head:  and  that,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
subject  before  us,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  a 
savage  or  barbarous  condition  was  the  primitive 
condition  of  mankind,  and  that  all  progress  has 
been  in  the  way  of  civilization, — a  bringing  of  men 
together  under  laws  of  their  own  devising,  and  the 
cultivation  of  human  sciences,  and  the  practice  of 
human  arts, — on  the  contrary,  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  mankind  was  that  of  civilization,  and  all 
the  real  progress  of  mankind  ever  since,  has  been, 
primarily,  in  an  increase  of  the  knowledge,  and  an 
experience  of  the  power  of  the  truths  of  superna- 
tural revelation  reaching  down  and  taking  hold  on 
the  minds  of  men.* 

*  In  a  formal  treatise  on  the  subject  of  antediluvian  civi- 
lization, of  course  a  distinction  would  be  made  between  the 
elements  of  physical  and  spiritual,  and  the  relation  of  these 
elements  to  each  other  would  be  considered.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  denied,  that  a  temporary  advance  in  the  physical  ele- 

3* 
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In  many  respects  was  Adam,  doubtless,  a  well  in- 
structed man.  His  condition  was  one  of  high  civi- 
lization, and  his  knowledge  of  moral  truths, — of  the 
character  of  God  and  the  way  he  is  to  he  worshipped, 
of  what  is  duty  and  what  are  its  rewards,  was  wide 
and  accurate.  No  doubt  the  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  made  intelligible;  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  the  necessity  of  forgiveness,  and  the 
way  of  forgiveness  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  were 
inculcated;  and  then  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
ficial rite  was  enjoined  as  typical  of  the  Redeemer's 
work,  and  involving  in  its  performance  an  expression 
of  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  whole  intent  of  the 
sacrifice  was  probably  explained,  the  kind  of  ofi*er- 
ing  prescribed,  and  the  proper  feeling  in  making 
the  ofiering  indicated. 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  second  consideration ; — 
what  it  was  that  rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  more  ex- 
cellent than  that  of  Cain.  The  text  says; — "By 
faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacri- 
fice than  Cain."  You  have  observed  that  there  was 
a  difi'erence  in  the  matter  of  the  two  ofi'erinffs. 
Abel  offered  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat 
thereof,  Cain  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground.     But 

raent  of  civilization  is  possible,  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  spiritual  element.  But  inasmuch  as  the  repre- 
sentation is  often  made  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man, 
that  it  was  barbarous,  without  distinction  of  physical  and  spi- 
r'tual,  the  contrary  representation,  without  such  distinction, 
seemed  alone  called  for. 
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we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  only  reason  why 
Cain's  sacrifice  was  not  accepted,  was,  that  it  was 
not  of  the  right  kind.  There  was  a  difiiculty  lying 
back  of  this ;  for  observe  the  language  of  the  text ; 
'^  By  faith  Abel  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain."  Cain's  sacrifice,  then,  was  deficient 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  it,  but  also,  and  especially, 
in  the  motive  by  which  it  was  prompted.  It  was 
not  a  mere,  mistake  which  Cain  made  in  not  ofier- 
ing  the  right  kind  of  sacrifice,  but  he  had  not  faith 
to  ofi'er  the  right  kind. 

Now  the  faith  treated  of  in  the  chapter  from  which 
the  text  is  taken,  has  reference  to  the  revelation 
and  promise  of  God.  By  faith  Noah  built  an  ark. 
The  faith  of  Noah  had  reference  to  the  revelation 
of  God's  purpose  to  send  a  deluge,  and  his  promise 
to  save  Noah  in  the  ark.  The  faith  of  Abel  doubt- 
less had  reference  to  God's  revelation  of  saving 
mercy  in  Christ,  whose  atoning  work  was  typified  in 
the  slain  sacrifice,  and  to  God's  promise  of  forgive- 
ness to  those  who  should  offer  such  a  sacrifice.  Abel 
believed  the  revelation  and  ofi'ered  the  prescribed 
sacrifice.  He  trusted  the  promise  of  forgiveness; 
and  thus,  offering  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,  he  was 
forgiven.  "He  obtained  witness  that  he  was  just, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts." 

But  Cain  had  not  this  faith.  He  rejected  the  re- 
velation of  God ;  he  refused  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
prescribed,  and  disclaimed  any  need  of  forgiveness. 
He  was  willing  to  acknowledge  God  as  his  Creator 
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and  Benefactor.  He  brought  the  sacrifice  "which 
his  reason  and  his  self-righteous  spirit  dictated,  an 
offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground.  No  won- 
der that  God  refused  to  acknowledge  his  offering. 
It  was  an  insult  to  his  authority.  It  showed  rebel- 
lion and  obstinacy,  and  deserved  punishment  rather 
than  reward.  And  ''without  faith,"  it  always  will 
be  "impossible  to  please  God." 

Cain  has  been  very  properly  characterized  as  the 
first  Deist.  He  rejected  supernatural  revelation  and 
its  appointments,  yet  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  God,  and  worshipped  him  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  reason.  It  cannot  but  have  at- 
tracted our  notice  how  closely  the  Theophilanthro- 
pists  of  France,  rejecting  the  Bible  as  a  divine  re- 
velation, imitated  the  offering  of  Cain.  In  their 
religious  services,  they  brought,  as  their  only  sacri- 
fice, a  basket  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  placed  it  on 
an  altar,  as  an  offering  to  the  God  of  nature. 

It  was  remarked  that  Cain's  crime  contained  the 
element  of  religious  persecution.  Abel  was  the  first 
religious  martyr.  The  only  further  particular  to 
which  we  need  attend,  is  the  declaration  of  the  text, 
that  he  "being  dead  yet  speaketh."  It  is  a  long 
time  that  Abel  has  been  speaking ;  nearly  six  thou- 
sand years.  What  a  preacher  has  he  been  during 
all  this  time,  and  what  an  immense  influence  has  he 
exerted  upon  the  church  !  Wl^at  an  encouragement 
to  leave  behind  us  an  example  which  shall  speak  for 
good ! 
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All  influence  is  indestructible.  It  is  not  true 
that  only  "the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 
Many  men  do  more  good  after  their  death,  in  the 
transmitted  influence  of  their  good  actions  and  good 
words,  than  they  did  while  living.  Especially  would 
it  seem  that  God  has  thus  ordered  it,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  died  as  witnesses  for  his  truth.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  has  often  been  the  seed  of  the 
church.  There  may  not  be  a  natural  law  producing 
this  effect.  Persecution  has  often  weakened  the 
church.  This  may  be  its  natural  effect.  The  Al- 
bigenses  were  at  one  time  well  nigh  exterminated 
in  France  by  a  papal  crusade ;  the  Huguenots  at 
another  time  were  driven  from  France  by  a  papal 
prince,  and  the  true  religion  has  not  flourished  in 
France  since ;  yet  God  often  overrules  persecution, 
as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Abel,  to  the  blessing  of  his 
people. 

Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  And  what  does 
he  say,  my  hearers  ?  Let  us  learn  the  lessons  of 
his  biography. 

First :  We  learn  that  worship,  to  be  acceptable, 
must  be  such  as  God  has  appointed.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  our  reason  here.  When  we  come  with 
our  offering  of  first-fruits,  God  will  say; — "Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands?"  and  spurn  us 
away.  With  our  natural  self-righteousness,  it  is 
far  easier  to  offer  the  worship  of  our  own  choosing, 
than  that  which  God  hath  appointed ;  and  many  do 
it.     They  are  very  religious  after  their  own  way. 
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and  perhaps  persuade  themselves  that  sincerity  in 
worship  is  the  only  thing  necessary.  But  God  will 
be  worshipped  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment. 

Secondly:  The  biography  of  Abel  speaks  this 
truth: — The  religion  which  God  approves  is  that 
in  which  the  soul  relies  by  faith  on  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  its  sins.  This 
is  the  only  acceptable  religion  for  fallen  beings ; 
and  this  is  acceptable.  And  this  is  a  glorious  truth, 
my  hearers,  that  there  is  an  acceptable  religion  for 
us  as  fallen.  With  gratitude  should  we  enter  upon 
its  appropriate  and  appointed  services. 

Finally:  We  learn  from  the  biography  of  Abel, 
that  the  service  appointed  of  God  is  that  which  is 
alone  productive  of  happy  effects  on  the  character 
of  the  offerer.  How  much  better  the  character  of 
Abel,  humble,  trustful,  and  unsuspecting,  than  that 
of  Cain,  who  was  left,  after  his  sacrifice,  proud,  re- 
bellious, insolent,  and  finally  a  murderer. 

Here  we  are  taught  a  general  truth.  The  ap- 
pointments of  God  are  not  arbitrary.  They  are  all 
founded  in  reason,  though  often  in  a  higher  reason 
than  we  can  at  first  discern,  or  shall  perhaps  ever 
comprehend.  The  happy  results  to  ourselves  of 
submission  to  those  appointments,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  their  wisdom.  Is  it  true  that  Abel  came 
away  from  offering  the  appointed  sacrifice  with  a 
better  spirit  than  did  Cain  from  his  offering?  No 
less  is  it  true  that  the  only  way  to  holiness  of  cha- 
racter for  us  as  sinners,  is  by  faith  in  Christ  as  our 
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atoning  sacrifice.  This  is  attested  by  history  and 
observation.  And  when  from  considerations  of  this 
as  a  fact,  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  reason,  are 
we  not  led  to  this  conclusion ; — that  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  is  impossible  that  a  heart  at  enmity  with 
God  should  be  brought  to  his  obedience  and  love, 
without  going  through  the  exercises  of  all  that  hu- 
mility, penitence,  and  faith,  which  is  implied  in  re- 
ceiving Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Son  of  God 
making  a  proper  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  ? 
Are  we  not  led  to  this  conclusion ; — -that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Christ  as  a  divine  person  should  die,  as 
he  did,  in  order  to  our  salvation,  for  the  sake  of 
the  subjective  influence  of  the  cross  upon  our  hearts 
as  well  as  its  objective  influence  upon  the  justice  of 
God  ?  What  manifold  wisdom  in  the  plan  of  God 
for  our  redemption!  What  complicated  sin  and 
folly  in  the  substituted  plans  of  the  proud  heart  of 
man! 

My  hearers:  The  only  way  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  is  through  the  atoning  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     As  Abel's  faith  looked  forward  to 
Christ,  so  must  ours  look  back  to  him.     By  faith 
must  we  be  saved,  and  by  faith  in  him.     *'  There  is 
none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men,    '^    <^^ 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."     Hear,  then,  sounding     .   ^ 
down  the  centuries  of  time,  from  the  tomb  of  the     ^  ^ 
first  one  dead  in  all  the  buried  past,  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."     This  the  righteous  Abel  "being 
dead,  yet  speaketh." 
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NOAH. 


Heb.  XI.  7» — '^'  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things 
not  seeJi  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  arh  to  the  saving 
of  his  house  ;  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.'* 

It  is  important,  in  order  to  a  correct  view  of  the 
biographies  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that 
we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  special  design  of 
the  book  itself.  Before  entering,  then,  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  biography  of  Noah,  let  us  attend 
briefly  to  this  subject.  Let  us  consider  who  wrote 
the  book  of  Genesis,  when  it  was  written,  to  whom 
it  was  originally  addressed,  and  how  it  was  intend- 
ed to  affect  them,  and  what  place  it  occupies  in  the 
volume  of  God's  written  revelation,  the  whole  of 
which  is  so  wonderfully  pervaded  by  a  single  spirit, 
so  wonderfully  united  to  accomplish  a  single  design. 
Or  if  we  cannot  now  consider  these  subjects  in  de- 
tail, let  us  at  least  obtain  some  single  view  of  the 
general  subject  to  which  they  all  relate. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that 
the  Bible  is  a  book  not  of  general  history,  nor  of 
science,  nor  of  moral  instruction,  merely  or  prima- 
rily, although  it  has  relation  to  all  these  subjects ; 
but  that  the  Bible  finds  its  unity  in  the  subject  of 
human  redemption.  What  is  thus  true  of  the  Bible 
in  general,  is  true  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  par- 
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ticular.  The  history  contained  in  this  book,  in  re- 
ference to  general  history,  is  most  important,  since 
it  fills  what  else  would  be  a  total  blank; — and  it  is 
a  pleasant  thought  that  the  most  ancient  records 
of  our  race  are  the  records  of  God's  mercy  in  man's 
salvation.  The  history  contained  in  this  book  car- 
ries with  it  much  moral  instruction,  and  may  well 
be  read  for  the  sake  of  this  alone.  Yet  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book  forbids  the  supposition  that  it 
was  intended  merely  or  primarily,  either  to  fill  a 
blank  in  universal  history  or  to  impart  moral  in- 
struction. If  the  former  had  been  the  design, 
would  not  something  more  have  been  given  us  of 
the  long  periods  of  time  and  the  mighty  nations 
which  it  merely  mentions  ?  If  the  latter  had  been 
the  design,  would  not  much  that  is  recorded  have 
been  omitted  ?  How  is  the  history  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, a  single  family,  out  of  many  nations,  a 
general  history  ?  Yet  such  is  the  history  in  Gene- 
sis. What  moral  instruction  is  contained  in  all  the 
genealogical  records  of  Genesis  ?  Yet  these  occu- 
py no  small  part  of  the  book,  and  give  it  the  name 
it  bears.  But  there  is  a  view  of  this  book,  in  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  man's  redemption,  in 
which  the  events  narrated  are  seen  to  have  been 
wisely  selected  from  those  which  would  have  en- 
tered a  general  history,  and  in  which  the  genea- 
logical records  most  of  all  are  seen  to  be  needed.* 

^  The  conjectures  of  some  persons  that  the  account  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis,  is  either  poetical,  or  mythical,  or  fabu- 
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It  was  the  divine  purpose  that  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  should  not  appear  on  earth  and  execute 
his  work,  until  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of 
years  from  the  fall  of  man.  A  "  fulness  of  the 
time"  was  to  come,  before  God  should  send  forth 
his  Son.  It  was  the  divine  purpose  that  the  world 
should  undergo  a  certain  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer.  Now  this  preparation  was  two- 
fold ;  a  positive  preparation,  chiefly  yet  not  en- 
tirely, in  a  part  of  the  race,  and  a  negative  prepa- 
ration, chiefly  yet  not  entirely,  in  the  rest  of  the 
race.  It  was  the  divine  plan  to  select  from  man- 
kind a  particular  family,  to  whom  should  be  com- 
mitted special  revelations  of  the  will  of  God  and 
of  his  purpose  and  plan  of  redemption,  and  from 

lous,  are  contradicted  by  the  character  of  the  account  itself. 
It  is  not  in  the  style  of  poetry;  it  has  nothing  of  the  incredi- 
ble which  characterizes  all  fables  relating  to  this  subject.  It 
is  in  the  style  of  simple  history;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  an 
historical  book;  it  is  everywhere  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as 
history.  The  historical  character  of  the  narrative  being  pro- 
ven, the  creation  of  which  it  speaks  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
sidered a  creation  out  of  nothing.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  a  passage  upon  this  subject  from  Kitto's 'Encyclope- 
dia, Art.  Genesis.  ^^Only  with  the  Biblical  fundamental 
idea  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his  creatures,  consequently 
only  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  furnish  an  historical  representation  of  creation.  Every 
system  deviating  from  this  contains  an  internal  contradiction 
against  history,  because  it  necessarily  substitutes  the  idea  of 
eternity  for  that  of  time;  and  consequently  does  not  admit  of 
any  history,  but  only  of  either  mythology  or  abstract  reflec- 
tion." 
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the  midst  of  whom  the  Redeemer  should  arise.  It 
was  also  the  divine  plan  that  the  rest  of  the  race 
should  be  left  to  themselves,  without  such  revela- 
tion from  God,  or  at  least  without  any  appointed 
means  for  keeping  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
velation once  received.  In  both  cases  the  plan 
was  one  of  preparation.  That  it  was  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  former  case,  and  upon  a  divine  plan,  the 
whole  Bible  shows,  and  this  we  shall  clearly  see  in 
our  future  considerations  of  the  subject;  that  it  was 
a  preparation  in  the  latter  case  is  also  the  direct 
testimony  of  scripture.  It  was  "after  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  that  is,  in  the  wise  arrangement 
of  God,  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  The  world  was  left  to  try  its 
own  wisdom  in  devising  methods  for  the  supply  of 
its  spiritual  necessities, — for  a  return  to  the  know- 
ledge and  favour  of  God;  that  finding  its  own  wis- 
dom insufficient,  it  might  be  ready  to  hail  with  joy 
God's  method  for  the  same  end. 

Now  when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written,  the 
purpose  of.  God  in  reference  to  the  Redeemer  had 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  revelation,  and  the 
plan  of  God  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  coming- 
had  been  in  several  particulars  unfolded.  God  had 
already  chosen  his  people,  and  made  them  many 
promises.  His  providence  at  the  time  was  over 
his  people  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  And 
just  here,   in   the   peculiar    circumstances    of  the 
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chosen  people  at  the  time  that  Moses,  the  admitted 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  went  to  them,  at 
God's  command,  and  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  send- 
ing Moses  to  them,  are  we  to  look  for  the  true  de- 
sign of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  circumstances  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  the  purpose  of  God  in  sending  Moses  to  them, 
and  see  to  what  we  are  led. 

The  children  of  Israel  when  Moses  came  to  them 
were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  amidst  an  idolatrous 
people,  in  the  most  abject  circumstances — slaves. 
In  this  condition,  no  doubt  many  of  them  had  par- 
tially forgotten,  or  had  ceased  to  regard,  what  was 
their  great  glory  and  hope,  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  people  chosen  of  God  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  high  purpose  in  the  world.  Moses  present- 
ing himself  to  his  people  as  one  commissioned  of 
God  to  lead  them  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and,  declaring  God's  purpose  respecting  them,  they 
would  naturally  propose  many  questions,  in  an- 
swering which  he  would  impart  much  information. 
They  would  need  to  be  informed,  and  he  would  give 
them  information  upon  these  themes; — how  they 
came  into  Egypt,  and  to  what  end  they  were  there ; 
the  evidence  that  God  chose  out  their  fathers  from 
the  rest  of  mankind;  the  relation  they  sustained  to 
the  other  nations ;  the  reason  why  the  selection  of 
a  particular  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind  was 
necessary ;  and  then,  when  the  plan  of  God's  saving 
mercy  was  intimated, — the  selection  of  a  people 
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for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  true  religion 
until  Messiah  should  come, — the  theme  would  be 
the  necessity  of  salvation  as  seen  in  the  fall  of 
man  ;  and  then  the  original  condition  of  man. 

Now  the  book  of  Grenesis  discusses  just  these 
themes,  taking  them  in  the  inverse  order  to  that 
above  named.  It  gives  first,  the  original  condition 
of  man;  next,  his  fall;  next,  God's  purpose  of  sal- 
vation ;  then,  the  selection  of  one  family  in  execu- 
tion of  this  purpose,  and  the  relations  of  this  fami- 
ly to  the  nations  surrounding  it,  showing  that  the 
selection  of  that  particular  family  was  made,  not 
because  of  its  worthiness,  but  merely  to  accomplish 
God's  purpose ;  that  this  selection  was  intended  to 
effect  by  and  by  a  general  good ;  and  then,  the  mode 
by  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  brought  into 
Egypt,  and  its  design.  These  are  the  themes  dis- 
cussed,  and  the  discussion  enlarges  upon  the  suc- 
cessive themes,  being  most  full  with  reference  to 
what  most  immediately  affected  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Israelites.     Was  it  not  the  design  of 

o 

the  book  of  Genesis,  then,  to  give  to  the  chosen 
people  the  knowledge  of  God's  purpose  in  reference 
to  them  as  evinced  in  their  past  history? 

But  again,  consider  that  the  purpose  of  God  in 
sending  Moses  to  his  people  in  Egypt,  was  to  bring 
them  out  from  that  land  and  establish  them  in  the 
land  of  promise ;  and  that  Moses  their  deliverer  was 
also  to  be  their  great  lawgiver,  instituting  the  poli- 
ty which  should  endure  until  the  coming  of  Mes- 

4* 
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siah,  and  moreover  was  to  record  that  polity.  Does 
it  not  seem  from  this,  .that  if  Moses  instructed  the 
people  in  their  past  history,  it  would  be  with  a 
prospective  reference  to  his  legislation;  and  that 
if  he  recorded  anything  of  his  instructions,  it  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  affording  thereby  a  basis 
which  would  render  his  future  history  "complete 
and  intelligible?"  All  this  seems  to  be  natural 
and  necessary. 

Taking  this  as  the  design  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, it  will  be  found  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  the 
book,  and  that  nothing  is  superfluous.  The  genea- 
logies, which  to  some  seem  so  unedifying,  are  found 
not  only  useful,  but  indispensable.  The  book  forms 
a  natural  introduction,  too,  to  the  four  following 
books,  and  constitutes  with  them  a  single  and  ho- 
mogeneous work. 

With  these  remarks  concerning  the  design  of 
the  book  of  Genesis, — remarks  which  it  seemed 
desirable  to  make  somewhere  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  and  which,  although  having  no  peculiar 
bearing  upon  the  biography  of  Noah,  it  seemed  as 
well  to  make  here  as  elsewhere, — let  us  now  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  that  biography. 

From  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  will  be 
seen  that  Noah  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1056.  He  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam. 
Adam  lived  930  years,  which  brought  the  time  of 
his  death  within  126  years  of  the  birth  of  Noah. 
This,  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  human  life, 
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was  a  short  time.  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah, 
was  56  years  old  when  Adam  died ;  and  Enos,  the 
grandson  of  Adam,  lived  until  Noah  was  84  years 
old.  We  see,  thus,  in  what  close  proximity  were 
the  times  of  Noah  and  the  times  of  Adam.  Noah's 
knowledge  respecting  events  in  the  early  life  of 
Adam,  such  as  his  residence  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
his  fall  and  subsequent  expulsion  from  the  garden, 
was  as  familiar,  through  direct  tradition,  as  is  our 
knowledge  of  events  in  the  war  of  our  national  In- 
dependence through  the  same  medium.  Noah's 
father  may  have  talked  with  Adam  of  all  these 
events,  and  told  them  in  turn  to  his  son. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  great  wickedness  of  the  world, 
which  provoked  God  to  send  the  flood.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  great  wickedness  seems  to  have 
been  the  intermarriage  of  "the  sons  of  God  "  with 
*'the  daughters  of  men."  By  "the  sons  of  God  " 
is  meant,  in  all  probability,  the  descendants  of 
Seth,  who  was  born  to  Adam  after  the  murder  of 
Abel,  and  who  was  the  progenitor  of  Noah.  By 
"  the  daughters  of  men  "  is  meant,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, the  descendants  of  Cain.  It  would  seem  that 
the  descendants  of  Seth  had  for  a  long  time  kept 
themselves  apart  from  the  descendants  of  Cain. 
They  were  comparatively  a  pure  race,  "  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  descendants  of 
Cain,  we  are  to  suppose,  possessed  a  moral  cha- 
racter in  as  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  de- 
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scendants  of  Seth,  as  the  contrast  of  the  appella- 
tions given  them, — "the  daughters  of  men,"  and 
"the  sons  of  God."  The  one  race  was  generally 
pure  and  God-fearing,  while  the  other  was  corrupt 
and  God-defying. 

This  separation  of  the  Sethite  from  the  Cainite 
nation  shows,  that  it  was  the  plan  of  God  from 
the  first,  to  select  for  himself  a  people  and  main- 
tain toward  them  a  peculiar  relation.  \ 

The  extent  of  the  wickedness  consequent  upon 
the  intermarriage  of  the  Sethite  and  Cainite  na- 
tions is  described  in  these  words  : — "  And  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  "  The 
earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God ;  and  the  earth 
was  filled  with  violence."  The  wickedness  was 
such  that  God  determined  to  destroy  the  whole 
race  except  Noah  and  his  family,  the  only  family 
it  would  seem  that  adhered  to  the  true  religion. 

In  order  to  the  preservation  of  Noah,  God  com- 
manded him  to  build  an  ark,  and  gave  him  the  ne- 
cessary directions  for  so  doing;  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  text,  as  an  illustrious  instance  of  faith,  that 
Noah  complied  with  this  command.  If  we  con- 
sider  for  a  moment  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  command  was  given,  perhaps  we  shall  see  more 
of  the  faith  of  Noah  than  is  at  first  apparent.  The 
event  of  a  flood  at  any  time  which  should  destroy 
all  mankind^  was  to  Noah  an  antecedent  improba* 
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billty.  Notliing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  known, 
and  many  plausible  reasons  might  have  been  given 
why  such  an  event  never  could  happen.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  believed  that  a  flood  would  come  but 
Noah,  although  he  probably  proclaimed  its  coming 
all  the  time  the  ark  was  building.  Very  probably 
he  was  treated  with  contempt  for  his  belief  by  the 
whole  world  beside.  At  least,  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  his  preaching,  that  on  the  day  that  Noah 
entered  the  ark,  men  were  pursuing  all  their  ac- 
customed occupations,  seemingly  in  total  uncon- 
cern. 

It  would  require  no  little  faith  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  an  event  such  as  never  had  happened,  an 
event  apparently  impossible,  an  event  concerning 
which  no  man  in  the  world  evinced  any  emotion. 

But  more  than  this : — We  must  remember  that 
the  predicted  event  did  not  occur  until  a  long  time 
after  its  announcement.  Things  went  on  their 
wonted  round,  year  after  year,  for  most  probably 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  before  the  flood 
came.  Here  was  abundant  time  for  the  trial  of 
Noah's  faith.  Yet  during  the  whole  time,  so  far 
as  we  know,  his  faith  never  wavered.  He  went  on 
in  the  preparation  of  the  immense  structure,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  him,  until  its  full 
completion ;  and,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
rain,  gathered  in  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  laid  in 
store  the  necessary  food.  He  did  all  this  on  the 
simple  assurance  of  God,,  unconfirmed  so  far  as  w^e 
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know  in  any  manner.  It  was  by  faith  that  Noah, 
being  merely  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  his  house. 

The  form  of  the  ark,  so  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  that  of  an  "oblong  house,"  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  an  inclined  roof.  It  was  designed, 
thus,  merely  for  floating  on  the  waters,  and  not  for 
making  progress  through  them.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark.  It  is  said  to  be  proven,  that  it  was  of  the 
burden  of  about  forty-two  and  a-half  thousand 
tons.  It  would  carry  then  about  as  much  as  fifty 
of  our  ordinary  merchant  ships.  There  was  room 
for  very  many  birds  and  beasts,  certainly,  with  a 
year's  provisions. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  work  as  the  ark,  evinces  what  is  in 
accordance  with  other  indications,  that  the  times 
before  the  flood  were  times  of  civilization.  It  must 
have  required  great  mechanical  skill  and  labor  to 
build  the  ark,  even  after  the  general  instructions 
given  by  God.  Something  was  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture  of  the  civilization  of  primitive  times. 
Without  intending  any  repetition,  it  may  now  be 
said,  that  the  antediluvian  world  was  probably 
more  populous,  more  wicked,  and  more  civilized, 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine.  Cain  "went 
and  builded  a  city."  This  hints  not  only  at  the 
existence  of  a  numerous  population  even  in  tho 
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time  of  Cain,  but  also  at  some  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture. Of  the  descendants  of  Cain  some  had 
knowledge  of  music,  and  some  worked  in  metals. 
The  great  length  of  life  in  antediluvian  times,  it 
has  been  observed,  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  arts  which  depend  on  skill,  and  would  also  en- 
courage the  prosecution  of  works  demanding  much 
time  and  labor.  The  unity  of  language,  too, 
would  prevent  any  wide  dispersions  of  mankind, 
and  would  facilitate  instruction.  From  a  conside- 
ration of  the  sacred  narrative  alone,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  peopled  at  all  was 
densely  peopled,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
was  possessed,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  superior 
to  that  which  we  now  possess.  The  latter  branch 
of  this  supposition  seems  necessary,  indeed,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  great  proficiency  in  the 
arts  manifest  so  soon  after  the  flood;  a  proficiency 
manifest  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  the  founding  of  Nineveh,  which  are  sub- 
jects of  the  sacred  narrative,  but  also  in  such  evi- 
dences as  the  paintings  and  architectural  remains 
of  Egypt  and  India,  which  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  which  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  product 
of  an  antiquity  dateless  in  general  history. 

The  ark  being  prepared,  the  iniquity  of  the  peo- 
ple being  full,  and  the  time  for  the  flood  come, 
"the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy 
house  into  the  ark."     Noah  obeyed,  taking   the 
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beasts  and  birds  indicated,  commencing  seven  days 
before  tlie  coming  of  the  flood.  Then,  from  the 
fulfillment  of  this  week,  it  rained  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being 
broken  up  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opened.  It 
is  needless  to  attempt  a  picture  of  the  scene  now 
witnessed  by  Noah.  The  single  remark  is  suffi- 
cient, that  amidst  the  terrors  of  that  scene,  the 
gathered  blackness  of  the  heavens,  the  convulsions 
of  the  solid  earth,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and 
the  drowning  horrors  of  a  world  of  furious  beasts 
and  agonizing  men,  the  peaceful  security  of  Noah 
and  his  family,  alone  in  the  protection  provided  at 
God's  command,  is  a  most  happy  illustration  of  the 
fruits  of  a  pious  faith. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  in- 
creased on  the  earth,  until  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  were  covered.  Then,  until  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flood  there  had  elapsed  a  year  and 
ten  days,  or,  perhaps,  just  a  complete  solar  year, 
the  waters  abated.  And  now  the  ground  was  dry, 
and  Noah  and  his  family  disembarked. 

Objections  to  the  universality  of  the  deluge  have 
been  stated  by  men  of  more  or  less  science.  These 
objections  need  not  now  be  considered.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  many  who  hold  most  firmly 
to  the  entire  truthfulness  of  the  whole  word  of  God, 
yet  regard  the  deluge  as  universal  only  in  respect 
to  the  inhabited  earth.  But  whatever  difficulties 
may  attend  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  scrip- 
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ture  narrative,  the  fact  of  a  flood,  wide  as  the  in- 
habited earth,  is  established  on  grounds  indepen- 
dent of  the  scripture  narrative.  The  tradition  of 
a  flood  is  as  wide  as  the  human  race.  Such  a  tra- 
dition is  found  in  every  nation.  ^^It  has  been 
traced  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths, 
Druids,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  Mexicans,  Pe- 
ruvians, Brazilians,  Nicaraguans,  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Caledonia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific; 
and  among  most  of  them  also  the  belief  has  pre- 
vailed, that  certain  individuals  were  preserved  in 
an  ark,  ship,  boat  or  raft,  to  replenish  the  desolated 
earth  with  inhabitants.  Nor  are  these  traditions 
uncorroborated  by  coins  and  monuments  of  stone." 
Such  a  tradition,  found  among  all  nations,  respect- 
ing the  progenitor  of  each,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  on  the  ground  of  the  Bible  statement,  that 
Noah  and  his  family,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  were  saved  in  an  ark  from  a  de- 
luge which  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

Noah  coming  forth  from  the  ark,  immediately 
builds  an  altar  and  makes  an  off'ering  to  the  Lord. 
He  receives  covenant  promises  from  God,  and  com- 
mands, and  instructions.  In  part  these  are  like 
those  given  to  Adam.  Some,  however,  were  super- 
added ;  permission  to  eat  flesh,  the  law  respecting 
murder,  and  the  promise  that  the  world  should 
never  again  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Now  these 
promises,  commands,  and  instructions,  being  given 
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to  Noah,  had  reference  to  the  whole  race,  and  still, 
if  unrepealed,  possess  their  original  force*  The  ab- 
rogation of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  and  to  affect  but  a  part  of 
the  race,  disannulled  none  of  these.  The  law  re- 
specting murder  given  to  Noah,  is  the  law  to  all 
mankind  now;  else  the  covenant  of  God  that  the 
earth  shall  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
is  no  longer  a  covenant,  and  the  rainbow  is  to  us 
no  bow  of  promise. 

In  the  account  of  the  flood  it  is  seen  that  the 
week  was  known  to  Noah  as  a  measure  of  time. 
The  term  "  seven  days  "  is  repeatedly  used.  This 
is  not  the  only  passage  which  intimates  that  the 
week  was  a  measure  of  time,  prior  to  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai.  As  the  week  is  not  a  natural 
measure  of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  its 
existence,  except  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  one  day  in 
seven  as  a  Sabbath.  Doubtless,  then,  Noah  ob- 
served a  weekly  Sabbath.  But  if  the  Sabbath  was 
not  peculiarly  a  Mosaic  institution,  if  its  obser- 
vance was  binding  upon  Noah,  then  the  Sabbath  was 
not  abolished  with  that  dispensation,  and  its  obser- 
vance is  of  binding  obligation  now. 

We  have  next  the  drunkenness  of  Noah  and  the 
sin  of  Ham.  These  I  mention,  merely  to  intro- 
duce the  prediction  of  Noah  respecting  all  his  sons. 
To  this  prediction  your  especial  attention  is  in- 
vited.    It  is  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.     '^And 
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he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  Bless- 
ed be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant." 

It  is  seen  that  Canaan  is  mentioned  as  cursed 
instead  of  Ham.  If  Canaan  was  cursed  on  account 
of  Ham's  sin,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  alone  of 
all  the  sons  of  Ham  was  cursed.  Canaan  is  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  probably  because  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  come  into  contact  with  his  descend- 
ants. But  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  curse  was 
pronounced  upon  Canaan  and  came  upon  him  mere- 
ly in  consequence  of  his  father's  sin.  Perhaps  that 
sin  was  only  the  occasion  of  Noah's  predicting  what 
was  revealed  to  him  as  future. 

When  the  inspired  patriarch  turns  to  Shem,  he 
breaks  forth  in  praise  to  Jehovah  his  God,  and  af- 
terwards declares  that  in  the  tents  of  Shem  God 
shall  dwell.* 

*  It  is  evident  that  in  the  clause  in  Gen.  ix.  27^  ^'  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem/'  we  cannot  be  certain 
whether  the  subject  is  God  or  Japheth.  The  reading,  "God 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem/"  is.  however^  the  more  natu- 
ral one,  is  favored  by  its  exact  agreement  with  Scripture 
expressions  elsewhere,  which  represent  God  as  abiding  in 
the  tabernacles  of  his  people,  and,  raoreoverj  gives  just  that 
distinctness  to  the  prophecy  which  its  place  in  the  series  of 
Messianic  prophecies  seems  to  require.    Hengstenberg,  after 
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The  blessing  upon  Japheth  is  that  he  shall  be  en- 
larged;— room  shall  be  made  for  him. 

Have  "we  any  evidence,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
fulfillment  of  these  predictions  ?  What  nations 
have  been  on  the  whole  most  oppressed,  if  not 
those  descended  from  Ham?  Is  not  the  condition 
of  Africa  and  of  her  children  this  day,  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  this  early  prophecy?  What  races 
have  spread  most  widely  abroad  and  filled  the  most 
extensive  territories  ?  Not  those  of  Shem,  or  Ham, 
certainly,  but  the  Japhetic  races.  From  which  of 
the  sons  of  Noah  was  descended  the  nation  chosen 
of  God,  with  whom  God  dwelt  in  tabernacle  and 
temple,  and  with  whom  in  after  years  Immanuel 
was  found,  God  with  us,  God  in  the  tabernacle  of 
flesh?  This  nation  was  not  descended  from  Ham, 
nor  yet  from  Japheth,  but  from  Shem. 

Much  obscurity,  it  is  true,  rests  over  the  early 
dispersions  of  mankind.  I  do  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low those  dispersions.  But  amidst  all  this  obscu- 
rity, enough  is  known  to  confirm  the  extraordinary 
fulfillment  of  Noah's  prophecy.  Especially  is  the 
prophecy  concerning  Shem,  the  one  most  import- 
ant, since  it  relates  to  the  Messiah,  seen  to  be  ful- 
filled. This  now,  be  it  observed,  is  the  second 
Messianic  prophecy ;  more  clear  than  that  made  in 

giving  many  reasons  in  favour  of  this  reading,  gives  one  rea- 
son against  it  which  he  regards  conclusive;  yet  this  reason 
has  but  little  weight  with  many  who  are  most  competent  to 
estimate  its  force. 
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Eden,  and  indicating  the  separation  of  a  chosen 
race,  among  whom  the  deliverer  of  mankind,  the 
personal  seed  of  the  woman,  God  with  us,  was  to 
be  found. 

Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  he  with 
many  of  his  descendants  settled  in  China,  and  that 
he  was  the  person  whom  the  Chinese  reckon  their 
first  king,  Fohi.  Confirmations  of  this  opinion 
exist,  apart  from  the  particulars  of  the  Chinese  tra- 
dition. The  Chinese  are  probably  the  oldest  na- 
tion on  the  globe,  judging  from  what  is  credible  in 
their  own  histories,  and  judging  from  their  lan- 
guage and  present  institutions.  Especially  is  this 
indicated  in  the  patriarchal  form  of  government 
which  in  China  is  so  fully  realized.  The  extreme 
populousness  of  that  country  consists  with  the 
idea  that  Noah  and  a  large  portion  of  his  imme- 
diate posterity  established  themselves  there ;  and 
lastly,  we  have,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  the 
statement  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
"it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed/rom  the  East, 
they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  dwelt 
there." 

-  Of  the  conclusion  of  Noah's  life,  the  Bible  gives 
no  account.  It  writes  with  sublime  and  solemn 
brevity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  patriarchs : — 
**and  he  died." 

Some  general  reflections  will  close  this  lecture. 

5* 
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The  flood  constitutes  one  of  the  grand  epochs  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  separates  the  ages  be- 
fore it  from  those  which  follow  by  a  conspicuous 
mark.  So  prominent  indeed  is  this  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  it  seems  to  put  the  Ante- 
diluvian world  as  far  back  of  the  Postdiluvian,  as 
though  a  thousand  years  had  rolled  between.  But 
there  is  a  connection  between  these  two  worlds. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  life  across  the  destroying  wa- 
ters of  the  deluge.  It  is  narrow  indeed; — it  is  a 
single  family; — it  is  the  family  of  Noah.  Con- 
spicuously, then,  is  Noah  exhibited  in  the  world's 
history;  especially  as  seen  alone  in  the  ark,  tossed 
on  the  waters  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  race  destroyed,  the  sole  progenitor 
of  the  race  to  come.  But  now,  do  you  ask  what  it 
was  which  gave  to  Noah  this  grand  pre-eminence, 
which  singled  him  out  from  a  race  deserving 
destruction,  which  brought  him  across  the  de- 
vastating flood,  and  gave  him  the  ancestry  of 
man?  I  answer,  it  was  a  character  whose  distin- 
guishing feature  was  Faith.  However  sublime  the 
position  which  the  patriarch  possesses  in  the  world's 
wide  history,  either  in  the  solitude  of  his  extraordi- 
nary character  while  the  ark  was  building,  or  float- 
ing in  the  ark  in  the  solitude  of  a  drowned  world ; 
he  occupies  that  position  for  this  purpose,  that 
throughout  the  world,  and  down  through  coming 
time,  he  may  proclaim  the  truth,  that  there  is 
power  in  Faith.     This  it  was  which  the  Apostle 
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heard  in  turning  his  ear  to  the  voices  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  First,  Abel  spake  it  in  his  accepted  sa- 
crifice; then,  Enoch  in  his  walk  with  God;  then, 
Noah  in  his  turn: — "By  faith  Noah  being  warned 
of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear, 
prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house ;  by 
the  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith." 

Again :  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  sin  shall  not  go 
unpunished.  This  he  declares  in  his  word,  and 
this  he  exhibits  in  his  providence.  We  delight  to 
dwell  on  the  character  of  God,  as  a  character  of 
love.  It  is  well  to  do  so.  We  do  not  estimate  as 
we  ought  the  exceeding  love  of  God.  "God  is 
love."  Yet  there  are  other  attributes  of  God 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  We  must  not  forget 
that  God  is  a  Sovereign  as  well  as  a  Father,  and 
that  although  he  forgives  transgression  and  sin,  he 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  And  in  his 
dealings  with  his  creatures  let  us  read  his  vengeance 
as  well  as  his  mercy. 

As  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  past  dealings  of 
God  with  man,  you  may  see  his  vengeance  dis- 
played. You  may  see  it  all  along  the  line  of  man's 
history.  Its  tokens  are  unmistakeable  in  the  sul- 
phurous smoke  which  rises  from  the  burnt  cities  of 
the  plain.  With  still  more  vividness  does  it  ap- 
pear in  the  surges  of  the  deluge,  overwhelming  in 
awful  destruction  the  millions  of  earth's  inhabi- 
tants. 
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Is  God  so  good  a  being  that  he  will  not  punish 
sin  ?  Hear  the  Apostle  Peter  on  this  question : — 
*Tor  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but 
cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into 
chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment; 
and  spared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Noah  the 
eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bring- 
ing in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly;" 
then,  what?  Why,  "the  Lord  knoweth  how,"  not 
only  *Ho  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,"  but 
also,  "  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  be  punished." 

Learn  this  lesson,  then,  from  the  flood,  my 
hearers,  that  God  will  punish  sin;  and  see,  in  the 
ark  of  Noah's  safety  which  he  prepared  and  en- 
tered, believing  God's  declared  purpose  to  punish 
sin  in  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  flood; — see, 
in  this,  a  type  of  Christ.  He  is  the  ark  of  safety 
from  the  deluge  of  divine  wrath  which  God  has  de- 
clared shall  overwhelm  every  guilty  soul.  Take 
refuge  in  this  ark. 

Finally:  In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  coming 
of  the  flood,  we  have  a  type  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man ;  his  coming  to  us  as  individuals  by 
death,  and  his  coming  to  the  whole  world  in  judg- 
ment. "As  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  For  as  in  the 
days  that  were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  knew 
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not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away; 
so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 

My  hearers :  We  are  all  tending  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ.  We  are  all  tending  to  an  immorta- 
lity of  joy  or  wo.  We  are  now  on  probation  for 
this  immortality.  But  death  closes  our  probation  ; 
death  shuts  us  up  to  the  immortality  which  we  have 
prepared  for  ourselves;  death  ushers  us  into  the 
presence  of  our  Judge ; — -and  death  may  come  at 
any  moment.  It  will  come  unexpectedly  no  doubt 
to  many  of  us.  This  night,  for  aught  I  know,  my 
hearer,  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.  When 
the  flood  comes  will  it  find  us  in  the  ark  ?  Let  us 
see  that  we  have  the  ark  ready,  and  then  "  watch ; 
for  we  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
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LECTURE   III. 

ABRAHAM  AND  THE  PATRIARCHAL  PERIOD. 

Gal.  III.  8 — "And  the  Scripture  foreseei?ig  that  God  wotdd 
justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel 
unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.^^ 

It  has  been  already  suggested,  that  the  Bible  his- 
tory is  a  history  specially  and  exclusively  of  the  re- 
demption of  man  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  world  prior  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  undergoing  a  preparation  for 
his  coming.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  pre- 
paration of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  was  a  positive 
preparation,  consisted  mainly  in  the  revelations  of 
divine  truth  to  a  particular  family  and  nation  chosen 
to  receive  them.  From  these  considerations,  it  will 
appear  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  Old  Testament, 
history  must  have  a  special  relation  to  this  chosen 
people,  in  whom  the  world  was  to  be  prepared  for 
Christ ;  that  indeed  the  Old  Testament  history 
must  be  distinctively  a  history  of  this  chosen  people, 
in  just  those  dealings  of  God's  providence  and 
grace  by  which  his  plan  for  man's  redemption  was 
developed.  To  the  correctness  of  this  deduction 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  and  their  character  bear 
witness  upon  the  most  cursory  consideration.    Your 
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attention  noW  need  only  be  called  to  the  fact,  that 
"while  the  period  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  chosen  race,  is  of  about  the  same  length  as 
that  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  only  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  given  to  the  former  period, 
while  all  that  remains  of  the  Old  Testament  is  de- 
voted to  the  latter.  Your  attention  need  only  be 
called  to  the  fact,  that  the  biography  of  Abraham 
occupies  a  larger  space  in  the  sacred  record,  than 
is  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  whole  world  pre- 
vious to  Abraham  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 

Until  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  little  advance 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  From  the 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  God  made  known  to  men  his 
purpose  of  sending  the  Redeemer ;  from  the  first  God 
had  a  people  in  the  world  in  some  measure  separate 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  yet,  as  the  chief  lesson 
which  the  antediluvian  history  teaches,  we  learn, 
that  the  depraved  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
are  too  strong  to  be  arrested  in  the  mass  of  man- 
kind by  a  mere  revelation  of  divine  mercy  such  as 
that  which  the  antediluvian  world  enjoyed;  that 
some  peculiar  and  more  positive  means  must  be  in- 
stituted to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
make  men  subservient  to  the  divine  will.  The  an- 
tediluvian world  lapsed  into  almost  universal  and 
hopeless  corruption.  • 

After  the  flood,  the  divine  procedure  in  reference 
to  mankind  seemed  almost  an  exact  repetition  of 
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that  before  tlie  flood.  For  awhile  there  was  no 
rigid  separation  of  any  one  people  to  the  peculiar 
service  and  favor  of  God.  And  upon  the  like  pro- 
cedure the  like  result  seemed  fast  approaching.  The 
world  seemed  fast  lapsing  again  into  universal  and 
hopeless  corruption,  when  God  interposed,  and  com- 
menced that  plan  of  positive  and  effective  prepara- 
tion for  the  Messiah,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  unfold.  He  began  the  sepa- 
ration to  himself  of  a  particular  family,  to  whom 
he  communicated  special  and  more  abundant  reve- 
lations of  his  will,  and  granted  the  guidance  and 
guardianship  of  a  peculiar  providence. 

The  individual  with  whom  this  new  dispensation 
commenced  was  the  patriarch  Abraham,  whose 
biography  we  are  at  this  time  to  consider.  Before 
entering  upon  that  biography,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  from  the  first  this  plan  of  sepa- 
rating a  people  to  the  peculiar  service  of  God  had 
been  intimated.  In  the  first  promise  of  the  Re- 
deemer, a  secondary  reference  to  this  is  probably 
had  in  what  is  said  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and 
the  seed  of  the  woman ;  and  in  the  prediction  of 
Noah,  the  intimation  is  by  no  means  obscure  when 
it  is  said; — "  God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 
It  may  be  well,  also,  to  repeat  the  observation  of 
the  preceding  lecture,  that  in  the  separation  of  the 
Cainite  from  the  Sethite  nation,  it  is  seen  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  God  from  the  first  to  select  a  peo- 
ple for  himself,  and  that  the  dispensation  commen- 
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cing  with  Abraham  was  new  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind.  Moreover  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  pro- 
cess of  a  more  perfect  isolation  of  a  people  for  him- 
self, that  God  confounded  the  languages  of  men  at 
Babel,  and  in  this  view  of  that  occurrence  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel  has  its  counterpart  and  contrast  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  upon  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation was  commenced,  which  knows  no  distinctions 
of  the  human  race. 

The  period  between  Noah  and  Abraham  has  its 
history  in  the  short  space  of  two  chapters  of  Genesis. 
These  two  chapters,  however,  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant passage  in  universal  history.  Brief  yet 
full,  bold  yet  unsupported,  this  passage  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  all  the  nations  of  mankind 
and  the  distribution  of  all  lands  among  them.  It 
is  a  wonderful  passage  in  its  every  feature.  Amidst 
the  petty  disputes  of  modern  science,  it  will  doubt- 
less stand  in  its  own  strength  unmoved,  until  the 
theories  of  men  shall  have  been  unconsciously  shaped 
to  it;  and  then,  as  in  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort,  that  which  for  a  time  was  regarded  as  impair- 
ing the  proof  of  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, shall  be  converted  into  an  argument  in  be- 
half of  that  inspiration. 

The  whole  Bible  is  ever  the  same,  while  all  forms 
of  knowledge  about  it  are  changing.     Thus    the 
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Bible  is  like  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  who  is  for 
ever  the  same,  while  the  whole  universe  about  him 
is  in  perpetual  vicissitude.  The  attributes  of  God 
being  stamped  on  the  word  of  his  revelation,  this  con- 
clusion seems  necessary ; — that  God,  who  ever  has 
the  perfect  vision  of  all  truth  in  all  of  its  relations, 
so  guided  those  whom  he  commissioned  to  record  his 
revelation,  as  to  save  them  from  the  numberless 
errors  which  would  have  crowded  in  through  their 
own  thoughts  and  expressions,  and  to  lead  them  in 
the  single  way  of  perfect  truth. 

"With  these  observations,  which  seemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  life 
of  Abraham  in  its  historical  relations,  let  us  now 
attend  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  itself. 

Abraham  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Noah. 
The  time  of  his  birth  divides  into  nearly  equal  por- 
tions the  whole  period  from  the  creation  of  man 
till  the  advent  of  Christ.  His  original  name, 
Abram,  signifies  *'high  father."  It  was  changed 
to  Abraham,  which  signifies  "father  of  a  multi- 
tude," when  God  promised  to  make  him  the  father  of 
many  nations.  He  was  born  in  "Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  probably  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, about  four  hundred  miles  north-east  from 
Jerusalem."  The  region  between  these  rivers  was 
that  known  as  Mesopotamia;  and  in  the  martyr 
Stephen's  discourse,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  it  is  said; — " The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto 
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our  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia, 
before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said,  Get  thee 
out,"  etc.  Upon  this  call  of  God,  Abram  went 
out  from  his  native  country  with  his  wife  Sarai,  his 
father  Terah,  and  Lot  his  nephew,  whose  father  was 
dead,  and  came  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Haran. 
Here  Terah  his  father  died.  Soon  after,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God,  Abram  departed 
with  his  family,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
At  this  time  he  was  seventy-five  years  old. 

In  a  cursory  reading  of  the  call  of  Abram  in 
Genesis,  you  might  imagine  that  it  was  first  given 
when  he  was  in  Haran,  after  he  had  left  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  But  upon  a  closer  reading  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  record  is; — "Now  the  Lord  had  said 
unto  Abram ; "  and  the  account  of  Stephen,  hun- 
dreds of  years  after  this,  of  Moses,  tells  us  when  the 
Lord  had  said  this.  It  was  while  yet  Abram  dwelt 
"in  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,"  "before  he  dwelt 
in  Charran."  You  see  how  beautifully,  yet  inci- 
dentally, the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  record 
explain  each  other. 

Coming  into  Canaan,  Abram  and  his  family  so- 
journed in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  going 
from  place  to  place.  They  did  this,  probably,  as 
facilities  for  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks  were  af- 
forded. At  length  a  famine  drives  them  to  Egypt. 
The  famines  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  were  generally  produced  by  drought.  Now 
a  drought  affecting  the  land  of  Canaan  would  not 
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commonly  affect  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Nile.  Moreover  Egypt  was  a 
most  fertile  country,  and  could  feed  the  famishing 
of  other  lands.  So  Abram  went  down  to  Egypt 
and  remained  through  the  famine.  Upon  his  return 
to  Canaan,  being  now  rich  in  cattle  and  gold,  and 
Lot  his  nephew  also  being  rich,  and  the  same  tracts 
of  land  not  being  sufficient  for  both,  he  and  Lot 
separated.  Lot  going  to  Sodom.  Soon  after  this, 
Sodom  was  invaded  by  enemies,  and  Lot  and  his 
household  were  carried  away  captive.  Abram  arms 
his  servants,  pursues  the  enemies,  and  recovers  the 
captives  and  their  goods. 

When  Abram  was  eighty-six  years  old,  Ishmael 
was  born  to  him  of  Hagar  the  handmaid  of  Sarai. 
When  he  was  ninety-nine  yiears  old,  God  appeared 
to  him,  changed  his  name,  and  prescribed  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  Near  this  time  he  entertained  the 
three  strangers,  and  thus  entertained  angels  una- 
wares; and  Sodom  was  destroyed.  When  he  was 
one  hundred  years  old,  or  about  a  year  after  the 
circumcision,  Isaac  the  child  of  promise  was  born. 
Soon  after,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sarah,  but  very 
much  against  his  own  will,  Hagar  and  Ishmael  were 
dismissed  from  his  house.  Then  follows  the  trial 
of  Abraham,  when  God  commanded  him  to  sacri- 
fice the  child  of  promise.  Next  we  have  the  death 
of  Sarah,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  when  Isaac  was  probably  thirty-seven  years 
old ;  then  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  when  he  was  forty 
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years  old;  then  the  account  of  Abraham's  mar- 
riage to  Keturah  and  his  offspring  by  her ;  and  then 
the  death  of  Abraham  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years. 

We  lose  sight  of  Ishmael  entirely  after  he  and 
his  mother  were  dismissed  from  the  patriarchal 
household;  but  we  find  him  at  Abraham's  grave, 
more  than  seventy  years  after,  assisting  Isaac  in 
the  burial  of  their  common  father.  This  token  of 
filial  affection,  taken  in  connection  with  Abraham's 
known  regard  for  Ishmael,  suggests  many  pleasant 
reflections. 

Thus  brief  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Abraham  is 
given,  there  not  being  time  for  one  more  full.  The 
object  of  any  outline  at  all,  is  to  afford  a  frame- 
work which  shall  hold  in  its  proper  place  what  may 
now  be  said  of  the  character  of  the  patriarch,  and 
the  historical  relations  of  his  life. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  I  would  speak, 
first,  of  some  of  Abraham's  personal  and  natural 
characteristics;  secondly,  of  his  spiritual  endow- 
ments as  a  man  of  God ;  and  thirdly,  of  his  place 
in,  and  relations  to,  the  Old  Testament  history  and 
the  plan  of  redemption. 

Among  the  personal  and  natural  characteristics  of 
Abraham,  these  three  are  prominent ;  his  generosity, 
his  independence,  and  his  politeness.  He  is  a  model 
man  in  respect  to  all  of  these.     Let  me  just  refer 
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you  to  those  incidents  in  his  life  which  most  stri- 
kingly illustrate  them. 

In  illustration  of  his  generosity  we  have  his  pro- 
posal to  Lot,  when  he  thought  it  best  that  they 
should  separate ; — "  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left."  And  Lot  chose  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  which  was  "as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 
We  should  have  thought  that  Abraham,  the  adopted 
father  and  the  protector  of  Lot,  would  himself  take 
the  first  choice. 

In  illustration  of  Abraham's  independence  we 
have  his  conduct  toward  the  king  of  Sodom,  when 
he  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  bring- 
ing the  captives  and  goods  taken  from  Sodom.  The 
king  of  Sodom  who  had  fled  when  attacked  by  the 
hostile  kings,  and  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life, 
now  comes  forth  to  meet  Abraham  victorious ;  and 
he  says  to  the  patriarch; — "Give  me  the  persons 
and  take  the  goods  to  thyself. ' '  But  Abraham,  know- 
ing perhaps  his  mean  and  treacherous  character, 
and  wishing  to  avoid  any  occasion  of  diflSculty  with 
him,  replies  ; — "I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoe-latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing 
that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made 
Abram  rich."  This  is  the  declaration  of  manly 
independence. 
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The  most  striking  instance  of  his  politeness  is 
contained  in  the*  account  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  children  of  Heth  for  a  burying  place.  This  is 
given  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
being  read,  just  as  it  there  stands,  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

But  what  distinguishes  Abraham  more  than  any 
of  these  natural  qualities,  is  his  spiritual  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  God.  And  that  which  marks  his 
spiritual  character,  and  makes  it  conspicuous  not 
only  in  the  time  in  which  the  patriarch  lived  but  in 
all  time,  is  his  faith.  Throughout  the  sacred  re- 
cord and  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  not  so 
much  is  Moses  renowned  for  his  meekness,  Job  for 
his  patience, — or  even  Peter  for  his  zeal,  John  for 
his  love,  or  Paul  for  his  energy,  as  Abraham  for 
his  faith.  It  indeed  seemed  the  design  of  God,  in 
his  dispensations  toward  Abraham,  to  develop  this 
grace,  until  the  patriarch  should  be  made  in  his 
character,  as  well  as  in  his  providential  position,  the 
father  of  the  faithful.  God  gave  many  commands, 
and  made  many  promises  to  Abraham,  but  by  com- 
paring one  with  another  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, we  shall  see  that  Abraham  was  led  on  step 
by  step  in  a  way  that  his  faith  was  tried,  then  en- 
couraged, then  tried  again,  and  thus  made  strong. 

First,  God  called  him  to  go  out  from  his  own 
country  and  kindred  into  a  land  that  he  would  show 
him;  and  the  Apostle  says ; — "By  faith  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went."     The  promise  in 
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this  case  was  that  he  should  become  a  great  natloiij 
and  should  be  a  blessing. 

After  Abraham  had  been  some  time  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  God  appeared  to  him,  saying; — ''Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art," — "For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever."  Thus  God 
showed  him  the  land  as  he  had  promised,  and  thus 
his  faith  was  encouraged.  Yet  how  much  was  there 
here  to  be  received  by  faith;  the  ownership  of  the 
whole  land,  while  as  yet  he  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  it ; 
its  occupancy  by  his  numerous  posterity,  while  as 
yet  he  had  not  a  single  child. 

For  a  time  the  faith  of  Abraham  remained  firm ; 
but  seeing  no  indications  of  a  fulfillment  of  these 
great  promises,  he  at  length  begins  to  doubt,  and 
to  consider  that  perhaps  God  means  to  fulfill  them 
in  a  way  difi*erent  from  what  he  had  expected. 
In  this  state  of  mind  God  appears  to  him  again  and 
says; — "Fear  not,  Abram;  I  am  thy  shield,  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward."  God  encourages  his 
faith  again,  by  a  renewal  of  the  promise  of  pos- 
terity. He  says  that  his  posterity  shall  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  he  bids  Abra- 
ham count,  and  assures  him; — "I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it ;  "  that  is,  I  am  the 
same  God  that  first  called  you ;  I  have  the  same  inten- 
tions now  that  I  had  then ;  in  due  time  all  my  pro- 
mises shall  be  fulfilled.     And  then,  for  the  greater 
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encouragement  of  his  faith,  God  gives  him  a  sign. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  sign  is 
such  as  to  encourage  his  faith,  it  is  such  also  as  to 
try  it  still  further.  It  brings  with  it  details  of  the 
history  of  his  posterity  for  four  hundred  years, — 
further  matter  for  faith ;  details,  too,  of  wandering 
and  bondage, — matter  of  a  character  peculiarly 
suited  to  try  his  faith.  Let  me  read  the  impres- 
sive account  as  it  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  8 — 18 : — 
"And  he  said.  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  1  know 
that  I  shall  inherit  it?  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  me  a  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she- 
goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  turtle-dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  And 
he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the 
midst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another:  but 
the  birds  divided  he  not.  And  when  the  fowls  came 
down  upon  the  carcasses,  Abram  drove  them  away. 
And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  Abram ;  and  lo,  a  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness fell  upon  him.  And  he  said  unto  Abram, 
Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ; 
and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  And 
also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance.  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ; 
thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  But  in 
the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again : 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full. 
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And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  sun  went  down, 
and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a 
burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those,  pieces.  In 
the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this 
land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates." 

Soon  after  this,  Ishmael  was  born  to  Abraham. 
It  would  seem  from  the  narrative  that  Abraham  re- 
garded him  as  the  child  of  promise.  If  so,  he 
cherished  this  thought  for  thirteen  years  be- 
fore he  saw  his  mistake.  Then  Grod  appeared  to 
him  and  told  him  that  one  born  of  Sarah  should  be 
his  heir,  rather  than  Ishmael.  Here  was  another 
trial.  The  promises  had  been  fulfilling,  as  he 
thought,  for  thirteen  years ;  but  now  this  evidence 
of  sight  is  taken  away,  and  he  is  cast  once  more 
upon  his  faith.  For  a  moment  he  would  seem  to 
have  doubted  and  repined.  He  says; — "Shall  a 
child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred  years 
old?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ? 
And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  0  that  Ishmael  might 
live  before  thee."  But  God  encourages  him  again, 
announcing  the  precise  time  of  his  son's  birth, 
naming  the  son,  and  establishing  in  a  still  more 
solemn  manner  the  covenant  with  him  by  the  insti- 
tution of  circumcision.  And  Abraham  evinces  his 
revived  and  ready  faith,  by  entering  into  covenant 
after  the  prescribed  mode,  circumcising  himself  and 
all  his  house  "the  self-same  day." 
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But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
patriarch's  faith,  was  that  of  his  proceeding  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God  to  offer  up  his  son 
Isaac.  I  shall  omit  any  detail  of  this,  except  to 
state  that  the  narrative  expressly  says,  that  God 
did  "tempt"  or  try  Abraham;  and  also,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  severe  trial, 
where  all  the  feelings  of  a  father  were  most  di- 
rectly, and  to  the  greatest  degree  invaded,  and 
where  the  hopes  of  years,  excited  by  divine  promises 
and  confirmed  by  a  solemn  ordinance  and  an  oath, 
were  all  to  be  struck  down  at  a  blow.  But  re- 
ceiving the  command  of  God  he  promptly  prepared 
for  its  full  execution. 

With  such  exhibitions  of  the  patriarch's  charac- 
ter before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Apostle  in 
his  account  of  the  triumphs  of  faith,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  assigns  so  large  a  space  to  Abra- 
ham. It  was  by  faith,  he  says,  that  Abraham  came 
out  from  his  own  country;  by  faith  that  he  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange 
country ;  by  faith,  that  when  he  was  tried,  he  of- 
fered up  Isaac.  My  hearers,  there  is  no  record 
any  where  of  such  ready  and  such  continuous  and 
such  triumphant  faith,  as  that  of  Abraham. 

And  that  this  was  not  a  mere  heroic  faith,  but  a 
faith  inhering  in  a  deeply  pious  character,  appears 
also  from  the  record.  Every  where  he  went,  "he 
builded  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord."     He  was  a  man  of  prayer; 
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and  from  the  account  of  his  intercession  in  behalf 
of  Sodom,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  perse- 
vering and  importunate  prayer. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  personal  character  of  the  pa- 
triarch. The  Bible,  with  its  peculiar  fidelity,  records 
his  weaknesses,  however,  as  well  as  his  virtues.  And 
surely  the  record  of  these  was  not  unnecessary, 
especially  in  later  times,  in  the  case  of  those  who  so 
much  prided  themselves  on  their  connection  with  the 
patriarch. 

But  now  let  us  pass  to  the  still  more  important 
subject  of  the  relations  of  Abraham  to  the  church 
and  to  the  divine  plan  of  sending  the  Messiah. 

The  call  of  Abraham  constitutes  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Some  indeed 
maintain,  that  the  existence  of  the  church,  as  a 
visible  organization,  commenced  with  this  call.  But 
it  seems  a  preferable  opinion  that  the  church  com- 
menced its  existence  with  Adam  in  Eden,  when  God 
gave  the  promise  of  redemption  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  men,  a  covenant  people  has  been 
found  on  earth,  and  true  worship  has  been  offered. 
There  has  been  a  development  in  the  outward  form 
of  the  church  at  intervals  all  along,  but  still  there 
has  always  been  a  church.  At  first,  the  only  positive 
institution  which  the  church  received,  was  that  of  sa- 
crifices; thencame circumcision;  then  the  passover; 
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then  the  priesthood  and  tabernacle;  then  the  tem- 
ple and  its  services ;  and  then,  with  Christ,  the  more 
spiritual  institutions  of  the  new  dispensation,  which 
''remain,"  as  "things  which  cannot  be  shaken.'* 
With  Abraham  was  established  an  important  insti- 
tution, that  of  circumcision,  giving  marked  visi- 
bility to  the  church.  The  covenant  of  God  thus 
became  more  formal  and  tangible  ;  was  susceptible 
of  a  date;  could  be  made  the  subject  of  appeal  as 
an  historical  event.  It  is  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  his  eminent  faith,  that  Abraham 
is  called  the  father  of  the  faithful.  It  is  on 
this  account,  chiefly,  that  so  often  when  God  an- 
nounces himself  as  the  covenant-keeping  God,  he 
does  so  in  the  words; — "I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham," and  refers  directly  to  his  covenant  with  this 
patriarch. 

If,  now,  we  look  at  the  promise  to  Abraham,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  twofold.  First,  there  is  a  pro- 
mise of  secular  prosperity;  that  he  should  be  made 
a  great  nation  and  possess  the  land  of  Canaan; 
then,  secondly,  there  is  a  spiritual  promise,  that  in 
him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
This  was  the  promise  repeated  to  Isaac  and  to 
Jacob.  It  has  this  form  in  some  instances : — ''  In 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  Now  in  whom  has  this  promise 
been  fulfilled? — in  whom  has  Abraham  been  to 
mankind  a  universal  blessing,  but  in  Christ  the  seed 
of  Abraham?  And  how  completely  has  the  pro- 
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mise  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  At  least,  how  is  its 
complete  fulfillment  in  evident  progress. 

In  the  selection  of  Abraham  and  the  promise  to 
him,  "sve  see  the  great  plan  of  redemption  declared 
in  brief.  ''I  have  chosen  thee,"  says  God:  here 
is  the  whole  of  the  old  dispensation, — a  chosen  peo- 
ple. "  That  in  thee  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
may  be  blessed,"  runs  the  promise:  and  here  is  the 
great  object  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  prepare  for 
another  in  which  God's  blessing  should  go  forth 
upon  the  whole  race.  We  see  in  history  the  un- 
folding of  this  plan.  Until  Messiah  came  and  per- 
formed his  work  for  the  redemption  of  man,  the 
chosen  people  were  a  single  nation ;  but  when  he 
was  about  to  ascend  on  high,  his  work  being  done, 
he  commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

That  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  a  promise  of 
Christ,  is  not  only  evident  from  its  terms,  and  from 
its  exact  fulfillment  in  Christ,  but  also  from  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  the  New  Testament.  To  cite 
no  other  passages,  that  which  has  been  announced 
as  the  text  of  this  discourse  is  sufiicient : — ''The 
Scripture  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  hea- 
then," that  is  the  Gentiles,  ''through faith,  preached 
before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

There  is  much  more  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  in 
the  Old  Testament  than  most  of  us  perceive.  If 
I  can  make  you  see  and  feel  this,  my  hearers,  in 
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any  degree,  the  highest  end  of  these  lectures  will 
be  answered.  I  have  before  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  determined  to  know  no- 
thing in  his  preaching  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  yet  resorted  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures and  made  them  the  foundation  of  his  preaching. 
The  same  Apostle,  in  the  first  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  promised  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  prophets  generally.  Our  Sa- 
viour bade  the  Jews, — ''Search  the  Scriptures;" 
saying,  "  They  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  Our 
Saviour  himself,  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Em- 
maus,  "  expounded  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets." 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  and  pa- 
triarchs were  wholly  unconscious  of  the  nature 
of  that  gospel  of  which  they  spoke ; — that  the 
gospel  existed  in  Old  Testament  times  under  a 
total  concealment  of  symbolical  coverings.  No : 
Kemember  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  ; — "Your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw 
it  and  was  glad."  His  apprehension  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel  dispensation  was  so  clear,  and 
his  faith  in  them  so  strong,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
seen  them. 

While  speaking  of  God's  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews  in  reference  to  that  covenant  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  and  also  the  interpretation  of  the  co- 
venant given  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  Christ 
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and  the  Apostles  ; — that  as  a  permanent  thing  it  is 
with  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  But  for  this 
we  have  not  time. 

By  comparing  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer  made 
to  Abraham  with  the  promises  considered  in  the 
preceding  lectures,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  more  spe- 
cific and  distinct. 

The  first  promise,  the  only  one  which  the  ante- 
diluvian church  possessed,  was  the  general  pro- 
mise that  enmity  should  be  put  between  the  seed  of 
the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  and  that 
in  the  conflicts  which  should  ensue,  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  be  ultimately  triumphant. 

The  second  promise,  enjoyed  by  the  church  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  and  distinguishing  that  period 
of  its  history,  was,  that  God  should  in  an  especial 
manner  have  a  dwelling  with  mankind  in  the  tents 
of  Shem.  The  mention  of  Shem  renders  the  pro- 
mise more  definite  than  the  mention  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman ;  and  the  promise  that  God  should 
dwell  with  mankind,  renders  more  significant  the 
general  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
triumph  over  the  seed  of  the  serpent.  God  among 
men  is  to  give  man  the  victory. 

But  now,  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  we  have 
the  designation  of  a  still  narrower  channel  than 
that  of  the  family  of  Shem,  through  which  delive- 
rance from  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  serpent  should 
come.  A  people  marked  more  strikingly  as  a  chosen 
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people,  and  brought  within  a  narrower  limit,  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view ;  and  then  the  distinct  informa- 
tion is  given,  that  while  for  a  time  there  shall  be  a 
people  enjoying  special  divine  blessings,  it  is  that 
afterwards  the  whole  human  family  may  be  blessed. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  subsequent  promises 
of  the  Messiah  were  still  more  explicit. 

In  concluding  this  lecture,  we  may,  as  on  former 
occasions,  derive  from  the  subject  presented  a 
practical  lesson.  Let  me  say,  my  hearers,  as  that 
which  seems  most  important,  that  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, being  of  a  religious  character,  is  capable  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation.  It  was  not  merely 
that  God  had  promised  Abraham  a  numerous  pos- 
terity and  a  land  to  dwell  in,  that  he  came  out  from 
his  country  and  relatives  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
God.  No:  his  faith  continued  just  as  firm,  when 
God  revealed  to  him  that  only  his  remote  seed  should 
occupy  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  they  were  first 
to  go  into  bondage.  "  If  he  had  been  mindful  of 
the  country  from  whence  he  came  out  he  might  have 
had  opportunity  to  have  returned;  but  he  desired  a 
better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly." 

Abraham's  faith  arose  from  the  gospel  which  be- 
forehand was  preached  to  him,  and  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  his  search  was  "a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

The  faith  of  Abraham  is  proposed  for  your  imi- 
tation.   The  gospel  in  its  fulness  is  preached  unto 
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you.  You  must  come  out  from  the  country  in  "which 
you  are;  in  obedience  to  God's  command  you  must 
forsake  this  world  as  the  object  of  your  supreme 
regard,  and  confessing  that  you  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  in  the  earth,  look  for  the  city  which  hath 
foundations. 

And  what  else  shall  we  look  for,  my  hearers  ? 
Is  it  not  a  better  country  than  this, — that  which  God 
pictures  to  the  eye  of  faith?  Come  then  with  us, 
as  we  endeavour  to  find  this  heavenly  country.  We 
have  not  yet  found  it ;  we  are  still  strangers  and 
pilgrims  in  the  earth.  But  we  are  ever  looking, 
looking.  And  by  and  by,  we  know  that  the  city 
with  foundations  shall  be  revealed.  Faith  shall  be 
exchanged  for  sight:  our  sojournings  here  shall 
cease. 

0  for  a  place  at  last  in  Abraham's  bosom !  We 
may  all  have  it,  or  a  place  more  honored,  if  we 
imitate  the  faith  of  Abraham.  But  it  is  the  reve- 
lation of  our  Lord,  that  while  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  there  are  others,  destitute  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  which  is  unto  righteousness,  who  shall  be 
east  out  into  outer  darkness,  where  shall  be  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
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LECTUEE    lY. 

JACOB. 

Genesis  xxxji.  28 — "  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  he  called 
no  more  Jacob,  btct  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with 
Gody  and  with  m^eti,  and  hast  prevailed.''^ 

It  being  a  design  of  these  lectures  to  present 
something  of  the  divine  plan,  apparent  in  the  Old 
Testament  history,  with  reference  to  the  coming 
Messiah,  the  lives  of  such  persons  only  are  given 
as  stand  connected  with  some  development  of  that 
history  or  with  some  new  revelation  concerning  the 
Messiah.  In  accordance  with  this  design  the  pa- 
triarch Isaac  is  omitted.  There  is  no  development 
of  the  history  connected  with  him.  He  received 
no  new  promise  from  God.  The  promise  made  to 
Abraham  was  merely  renewed  to  Isaac,  and  God 
declares  that  he  renews  the  promise  to  him  for  his 
father  Abraham's  sake.  The  personal  history  of 
Isaac,  too,  is  comparatively  meager  and  uninstruc- 
tive. 

We  pass,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  life 
of  Jacob.  It  might  be  thought,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  design  indicated,  the  life  of  Jacob  ought 
also  to  be  omitted,  since  it  might  seem  that  there 
is  no  development  of  the  history  in  connection  with 
him,  and  since  he  received  the  same  promise  made 
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to  Abraham  and  repeated  to  Isaac.  But  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  two* cases.  In  omitting  the 
life  of  Jacob,  we  should  lose  sight  of  a  new  step  in 
the  plan  of  God  of  separating  a  people  to  himself. 
In  considering  the  life  of  Abraham,  we  saw  that 
not  Ishmael,  nor  the  sons  of  Keturah,  were  in- 
cluded among  the  chosen  people ;  but  Isaac  only,  and 
his  posterity ; — "In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called." 
The  new  step  taken  in  the  life  of  Jacob  is  the  se- 
lection of  this  patriarch,  when  there  were  two  sons 
of  Isaac.  Not  all  the  posterity  of  Isaac  were  to  be 
included  among  the  chosen  people : — "  Jacob  have  I 
loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."  It  was  in  the  life- 
time of  Jacob,  too,  that  a  new  period  of  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  commenced,  the  period  of 
their  residence  in  Egypt.  The  personal  history  of 
Jacob  is  also  far  more  full  and  instructive  than  that 
of  Isaac ;  while  more  than  all,  it  was  by  dying 
Jacob  that  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Messiah 
was  uttered ; — "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be." 

A  brief  glance  at  the  personal  history  of  Jacob 
will  suffice.  Amidst  the  mass  of  incidents  which 
present  themselves,  let  us  attend  particularly  to 
that  in  connection  with  which  his  name  was 
changed; — that  narrated  in  the  context,  when  he 
wrestled  and  prevailed  with  God. 

To  commence,  then,  the  personal  history,  Jacob 
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and  Esau  were  twin  brothers.  Esau  was,  however, 
accounted  the  elder,  and  had  the  birthright.  The 
birthright  was  of  great  worth  in  those  times.  It 
conferred  family  authority,  insured  a  double  portion 
of  the  paternal  estate,  and,  as  is  supposed,  secured 
to  its  possessor  the  office  of  priest,  and  the  promise 
that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  his  family.  Thus 
it  was  of  religious  value.  And  thus  was  Esau 
"profane,"  and  guilty  of  "despising  his  birth- 
right," when  he  sold  it  for  a  morsel  of  meat. 

Before  Jacob  and  Esau  were  born,  their  mother 
was  informed  by  God  that  the  elder  should  serve 
the  younger.  This  fact  is  used  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election.  The  elec- 
tion of  God  is  not  founded  on  foresight  of  faith  and 
good  works  in  the  creature,  but  on  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  God.  "For,"  says  the  Apostle,  "the 
children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
him  that  calleth, — It  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger." 

While  the  means  which  Jacob  took,  under  his 
mother's  direction,  to  secure  the  paternal  blessing, 
cannot  be  justified,  they  are  not  to  be  too  severely 
condemned.  As  mitigating  circumstances  we  may 
remember,  that  the  birthright  had  been  bought  from 
Esau  by  Jacob,  and  that  the  divine  purpose  had 
been  revealed   that  the    elder   should   serve   the 
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younger.  Perhaps  these  considerations  seemed  at 
the  time,  to  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  a  justification  of 
the  deception  which  they  practised. 

Taking  for  granted  that  you  are  familiar  with 
this  part  of  the  history,  I  would  refer  to  that  pas- 
sage in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Hebrews,  in  which  it 
is  said,  that  Esau  '* found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears ;" — for  in 
connection  with  the  history  in  Genesis,  there  is  no 
difiiculty  attending  the  passage  in  relation  to  the 
repentance  which  it  mentions.  It  is  seen  to  be  the 
repentance  of  Isaac  which  is  intended,  not  that  of 
Esau.  Esau  could  not  change  the  mind  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  cause  him  to  revoke  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  Jacob,  though  he  sought  to  do  so 
with  tears. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  malicious  designs  of  his 
brother,  and-at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  wife  from 
among  his  relatives,  Jacob  is  dismissed  from  his 
father's  house,  and  goes  to  Padan-Aram.  This  is 
the  same  country  from  which  Abraham  came  out 
at  the  command  of  God.  The  journey  which  Jacob 
now  took,  then,  was  over  the  same  ground  which 
Abraham  and  his  family  had  travelled.  It  was  the 
same  journey,  moreover,  w^hich  the  servant  of  Abra- 
ham had  made  in  obtaining  Rebekah,  the  mother 
of  Jacob ;  but  in  neither  case  do  we  see,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  a  traveller  alone,  on  foot,  with  only 
his  staif  in  hand. 

The  only  record  of  this  journey  is  an  account  of 
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tke  first  night  out.  It  is  the  record  of  the  night 
at  Bethel,  where,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and 
the  open  sky  above  him,  Jacob  dreamed  of  the  lad- 
der reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it,  and  where, 
in  connection  with  his  dream,  he  received  the  pro- 
mise of  God's  gracious  protection,  and  the  same 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  repeated  to 
Isaac.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this 
great  promise  made  to  Jacob  so  soon  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  sin  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
fleeing  from  home,  shows  that  God's  choice  of  the 
patriarch  was  not  founded  on  his  previous  good  cha- 
racter, but  that  rather  his  subsequent  good  charac- 
ter was  founded  on  the  previous  choice  of  God. 

And  here,  too,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  that 
passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  where 
our  Saviour  says  to  Nathanael : — '^  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending and  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man."  Ke- 
ference  here  seems  to  be  had  to  Jacob's  vision,  and 
the  reference  aids  us  in  understanding  the  vision. 
The  ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,  seen  by  Jacob, 
evidently  teaches  the  truth  of  a  communication  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  the  vision  convinced 
Jacob  that  he  was  near  to  God.  Our  Saviour's 
words  to  Nathanael  show,  that  the  grand  medium 
of  communication  is  the  Son  of  Man,  the  God-Man, 
whose  two  natures  unite  heaven  and  earth,  who  is 
the  glorious  Immanuel,  God  w^ith  us. 
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Awaking  from  his  sleep,  Jacob  exclaims:— 
*' Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it 
not.  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven."    So  he  named  the  place  Bethel. 

Although  nothing  more  than  this  incident  is  re- 
corded of  Jacob's  journey,  yet  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  it  was  difficult  and  perilous.  Probably 
with  some  special  reference  to  this  journey,  Jacob 
is  styled  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  "a  Syrian 
ready  to  perish." 

Arrived  in  Padan-Aram,  Jacob  finds  Laban  his 
uncle,  remains  with  him  twenty  years,  marrying 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  serving  him  until  com- 
manded by  God  to  return  to  Canaan.  While  on 
his  way  back  to  Canaan  the  event  occurred  narra- 
ted in  the  text  and  its  context.  To  this  event  par- 
ticular attention  is  now  invited,  not  only  because 
it  constitutes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  patriarch's 
life,  but  also  because  it  is  full  of  practical,  religious 
instruction. 

The  story  is  as  follows  : — Jacob,  approaching  the 
land  of  Canaan,  bethinks  himself  of  his  brother 
Esau,  whom  twenty  years  before  he  had  left  his 
enemy,  meditating  his  death.  Esau  now  lived  in 
the  land  of  Seir,  not  far  from  the  country  into 
which  Jacob  would  come.  Eearing  the  anger  of 
Esau,  Jacob  sends  messengers  to  propitiate  him. 
These  messengers  return  to  Jacob,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Esau  is  coming  to  meet  him,  with  a  band 
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of  four  hundred  men.  At  this  Jacob  is  greatly- 
afraid  and  distressed.  He  conceives  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  brother  to  be  hostile.  So  he  divides 
his  company  into  two  bands,  that  if  Esau  come 
upon  the  one  and  smite  it,  the  other  may  escape. 
Having  made  this  arrangement,  he  falls  to  prayer. 
He  prays  for  deliverance  from  Esau,  and  pleads  the 
promise  made  to  him  at  Bethel.  This  done,  he 
makes  further  arrangements  to  propitiate  his  bro- 
ther. His  efforts  do  not  prevent  his  prayers,  nor 
do  his  prayers  prevent  his  efforts.  He  prepares  a 
present  to  Esau,  and  sends  it  forward.  And  now 
night  comes  on.  Jacob  and  his  company  are  on 
the  north  side  of  the  brook  Jabbok.  They  retire 
to  rest.  But  Jacob  cannot  rest.  He  rises  in  the 
night,  and  arousing  his  whole  company  sends  them 
over  the  brook.  Himself  however  waits  behind. 
And  now  he  is  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
and  yet  he  is  not  alone ;  there  is  a  man  with  him ; 
and  the  man  is  not  with  him  side  by  side,  or  in 
quiet  converse,  but  is  grappled  with  him,  and  wrest- 
ling as  if  with  all  his  might,  and  that  on  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  And  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  man 
prevails  not  with  Jacob,  yet  at  a  touch  dislocates  his 
thigh.  Still,  however,  the  patriarch  strives,  and 
though  the  man  now  entreats  to  be  let  go,  he  re- 
fuses unless  the  man  will  bless  him.  The  man  says  : 
"What  is  thy  name?  And  he  said  Jacob.  And 
the  man  said.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more 
Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
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Vvith  God  and  witli  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  When 
Jacob  asks  his  name  he  evades  the  question,  but 
blesses  Jacob,  No  more  is  heard  of  the  man ;  but 
Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel,  for, 
said  he,  "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my 
life  is  preserved."  Jacob  after  this  is  found  lame; 
the  sinew  upon  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  had  shrunk. 
And  as  a  memorial  of  this,  until  the  time  when 
Moses  wrote,  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  eat  of 
this  part  of  any  animal.  The  next  day,  Jacob 
meeting  Esau  finds  him  most  friendly. 

Now  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  event  ?  That 
it  was  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  patriarch,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  here  changed.  And  the  name  here  given  was 
to  be,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  name  of  God's 
chosen  people.  Nay,  until  now,  in  these  ends  of 
time,  we  apply  to  the  church,  as  one  of  its  most 
honorable  designations,  that  of  "the  Israel  of 
God."  That  this  event  was  most  memorable  in 
the  life  of  the  patriarch  might  be  inferred,  too, 
from  allusions  to  it  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ; — as 
in  Hosea; — "By  his  strength  he  had  power  with 
God,  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed:"— and,  as  in  our  Saviour's  words  concern- 
ing Nathanael,  whom  he  had  seen  under  the  fig- 
tree,  praying,  doubtless  ; — "  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed." 

Are  we  to  esteem  this  event  merely  a  vision? 
We  cannot.     Jacob's  lameness  would  be  without 
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significance,  witnessing  to  a  visionary  wrestling. 
Was  the  person  who  appeared  to  Jacob  and  wres- 
tled with  him  a  mere  man?  This  cannot  be;  for 
Jacob  says, — "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face;"  and 
when  he  prevailed  with  the  man,  he  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  with  God.  And  yet,  what  kind  of  a 
wrestling  was  this,  in  which  a  blessing  was  the  ob- 
ject sought,  in  which  Omnipotence  striving  so  as 
not  to  overcome  human  frailty,  still  showed  by  a 
touch  that  his  yielding  at  the  last  was  a  gracious 
one  ?  Was  it  an  exercise  of  mind  only,  or  of  body 
also  ? 

The  least  that  we  can  assume  is  this : — that  the 
exercise  of  the  patriarch  was  an  exercise  of  prayer : 
that  so  firmly  did  he  lay  hold  on  the  promises  of 
God,  and  so  importunately  did  he  plead  them,  and 
such  was  his  perseverance  withal,  being  unv/illing 
to  give  over  until  he  could  feel  that  his  prayers 
were  heard  and-  answered,  his  efforts  in  prayer  were 
comparable  to  nothing  else  than  a  wrestling  strife  : 
that  his  wrestling  with  God  was  with  the  same  vigor 
and  perseverance  as  if  he  had  wrestled  with  an 
equal,  whom  in  his  own  strength  he  might  over- 
come, as  if  with  a  man ;  and  yet  as  he  wrestled  for 
a  divine  blessing,  pleading  divine  promises,  it  was 
after  all  with  God  that  he  strove  ;  and,  moreover, 
that,  as  a  sensible  sign  of  his  being  accepted  in  his 
prayer,  his  thigh  was  dislocated  by  an  unseen 
power. 

But  we  need  not  assume  so  low  a  position  as  this. 
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It  was  an  angel  with  whom  he  wrestled,  says 
Hosea.  It  was  a  man  and  yet  God,  says  the  con- 
text. Then  was  it  not  Jehovah- Jesus,  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  for  the  time  incarnate,  and  present 
with  his  chosen  type  ? 

Whatever  solution  we  adopt,  the  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  event  is  plain  and  most  important. 
This  is  the  great  Old  Testament  example  of  prayer. 
Now  the  exercise  of  true  prayer  we  must  regard  as 
under  all  circumstances  wonderful,  if  we  believe  in 
the  reality  of  prayer  at  all.  It  is  man  holding  the 
ear  of  Omniscience ;  man  in  a  communion  with  the 
Infinite  Spirit  more  intimate  than  he  can  possibly 
hold  with  his  most  familiar  earthly  friend.  Espe- 
cially is  prayer  wonderful  in  its  results;  for  it  not 
only  holds  the  ear  of  Omniscience,  but  wields  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence.  It  moves  the  arm  that  moves 
the  world.  It  is  no  great  marvel,  that  men  who 
are  sceptical  on  religious  subjects  generally,  should 
be  so  especially  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  It  re- 
quires some  faith  to  pray  at  all ;  much  faith  to  pray 
aright.  But  it  is  not  held  that  prayer  changes  the 
mind  of  God.  Do  you  hold  that  God  is  without 
change  in  his  being  and  purposes ;  that  his  plan 
includes  all  events,  securing  their  arrangement  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  disturbance  ?  So  do  I. 
And  I  hold,  that  a  part  of  this  plan  and  arrange- 
ment, is  the  connection  of  an  answer  of  mercy  with 
every  prayer  of  faith.  Has  God  decreed  to  bless 
you  in  the  future?     He  has  also  decreed  that  you 
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shall  pray  for  the  blessing.  He  provides  causes 
for  all  effects,  means  for  every  end.  It  is  his  appoint- 
ment that  you  should  pray  for  every  blessing ;  and 
with  prayer,  appointed  and  provided  for,  he  is  well 
pleased.  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  "  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

In  the  example  of  Jacob,  we  see  how  we  must 
pray  in  order  to  be  successful. 

We  must  do  so  without  distraction.  Jacob  was 
alone  when  he  prayed.  It  was  in  the  dead  of 
night.  So  do  thou  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray. 

Jacob  wrestled  in  prayer.  He  laid  hold ;  he 
strove;  he  spent  his  strength  in  the  exercise.  So 
do  thou  be  in  earnest  as  well  as  undistracted. 
Feel  that  there  is  an  object  in  hand.  A  languid 
desire  is  not  enough.  Search  your  hearts  and  see 
your  vital  necessities.  Go  over  the  promises  of 
God,  and  see  your  encouragements,  and  then  com- 
mence. Spread  out  your  case  before  God.  Take . 
hold  on  the  promises  in  detail.  Argue  the  case 
with  God,  wrestling  as  Jacob  did. 

Jacob  persevered  in  prayer.  Till  the  dawn  of 
day  he  wrestled,  and  though  the  blessing  seemed 
for  a  long  time  as  remote  as  ever,  he  still  strove 
a-nd  said, — "I  will  not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless 
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me."  Thus  persevere,  0  Christian,  with  wrestling 
and  undistracted,  and  jou  shall  come  out  from  the 
place  of  prayer,  as  Jacob  did,  a  prevailing  Israel. 

But  let  us  hasten  on  to  notice  the  further  inci- 
dents in  Jacob's  life.  After  residing  for  a  long 
time  at  Succoth,  and  then,  for  a  longer  time,  per- 
haps, in  the  country  of  Shechem,  at  the  command 
of  God  he  returns  to  Hebron,  where  his  father 
Isaac  still  lived.  On  his  way  to  Hebron,  he  passes 
Bethel,  where  years  before  he  had  had  the  vision 
of  the  ladder;  and  here  again  God  meets  him,  and 
covenants  with  him,  and  ratifies  the  transaction  at 
Peniel.  Before  he  reached  Hebron,  his  wife  Ra- 
chel died.  Reaching  Hebron,  the  next  event  men- 
tioned is  the  death  of  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years. — Now  Isaac  was  an  old  man 
when  Jacob  left  him.  His  eyes  were  dim,  and  Esau 
said, — ''The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are 
at  hand."  From  dates  further  on,  we  learn  that 
at  this  time  Isaac  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  old.  This  was  just  the  age  of  his  brother 
Ishmael  when  he  died,  and  this  fact  renders  natu- 
ral the  expectation  of  Isaac  that  he  should  soon 
die.  We  also  learn  that  Jacob  was  not  a  young 
man,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine,  when  ho 
went  to  Padan-Aram,  but  was  seventy-seven  years 
old.* 

*  See  Browne's  Chronology,  p.  310;  also  remarks  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh  Transla- 
tion, Vol.  ii.  p.  28-1—286. 
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Jacob  was  in  Padan-Aram  twenty  years,  but  how 
long  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Hebron  we  do  not 
know ;  and,  consequently,  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  was,  after  Jacob  returned  to  his  father,  before 
his  father  died.  We  know  that  when  his  father 
died,  Jacob  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.* 
When  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  at  Joseph's 
solicitation,  and  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  he  told 
the  king  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old ;  so  that  there  were  but  ten  years  between  the 
death  of  Isaac  and  Jacob's  removal  into  Egypt. 
Joseph,  then,  was  sold  into  Egypt  before  the  death 
of  Isaac ;  for  Joseph  was  only  seventeen  years  old 
when  he  was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  yet  was  thirty- 
nine  when  Jacob  went  into  Egypt.f 

The  loss  of  this  favorite  son  was  a  great  grief 
to  Jacob.  "He  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  said, 
I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourn- 
ing." Few  particulars  of  Jacob's  life  until  he  went 
into  Egypt  are  narrated,  but  the  whole  story  of  his 
hearing  the  report  that  Joseph  was  alive  and  so 
highly  exalted,  his  going  into  Egypt,  and  his  meet- 
ing with  Joseph,  is  touchingly  recited. 

When  Jacob  appeared  before  the  monarch  of 
Egypt,  being  an  old  man  he  blessed  the  monarch. 

*  See  Gen.  xxv.  26. 

t  See  Gen.  xli.  46,  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  now  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
two  years  of  the  famine  had  expired. — See  Gen.  xlv.  2. 
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The  monarch,  struck  no  doubt  with  his  venerable 
appearance,  asks, — "  How  old  art  thou  ?"  His  re- 
ply is  remarkable : — "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been, 
and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years 
of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage." His  days  were  few  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  forefathers  ; — he  had  been  brought  by 
sorrow  to  a  premature  old  age.  His  days  had  been 
evil.  Driven  from  his  father's  house  by  the  malice 
of  his  brother ;  wronged  by  Laban  his  uncle ;  his 
sons  cruel  murderers,  and  one,  especially,  dis- 
gracing the  whole  family ;  his  favorite  Joseph  mur- 
dered, as  he  for  a  long  time  supposed;  his  favor- 
ite Rachel  early  removed ;  and  then  his  father 
dying  ; — evil  indeed  had  been  his  days.  But  now 
the  patriarch  had  arrived  at  a  secure  haven,  after 
his  tempestuous  voyagings,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  all  prosperous  and  honored,  he  spends 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  gently  declining  to  his 
final  rest  as  day  fades  into  darkness. 

It  was  seventeen  years  that  the  patriarch  lived 
in  Egypt.  Little  is  said  of  him  until  he  is  found 
sick  and  dying.  Then,  however,  occurred,  what  is 
of  more  importance  to  us  than  his  whole  life  be- 
sides, the  giving  of  those  remarkable  prophecies  of 
what  should  befall  his  sons  in  the  last  days,  re- 
corded in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis.  To 
one  of  these  prophecies  your  especial  attention  is 
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invited  ; — it  is  that  respecting  Judah,  found  in  the 
tenth  verse : — "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come:  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the*  people  be." 

This,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah.  It  is  so  regarded  by  the  whole 
Christian  church ;  it  was  also  so  regarded  by  the 
Jews.  The  only  difficulty  attending  its  reference 
to  the  Messiah,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  pre- 
diction is  intimately  associated  with  others  of  a 
character  seemingly  secular.  To  take  this  predic- 
tion out  of  its  connection,  and  refer  it  to  an  object 
totally  different  from  those  to  which  the  other  pre- 
dictions seem  to  refer,  may  appear  arbitrary  and 
violent.  This  difficulty,  however,  disappears  before 
a  proper  view  of  the  context,  and  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as  essen- 
tially prophetic  of  the  New.  There  is  nothing 
purely  secular  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  cho- 
sen people.  Every  event  finds  its  full  meaning 
only  in  the  all-embracing  plan  of  man's  redemp- 
tion.* 


^  See  Trench's  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845,  pp.  85,  86, 
Hooker's  edition.  '^  The  rending  away  of  isolated  passages, 
and  the  saying,  This  Psalm  or  that  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  pro- 
phetic, and  has  to  do  with  Christ  and  his  kingdom, — and 
this  without  explaining  how  it  comes  that  these  have  to  do, 
and  those  nearest  them  have  not,  can  never  truly  satisfy ;. 
men's  minds  resist  this  fragmentary,  capricious  exposition. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  terms  of  this  prophecy. 
*'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah."  Then 
Judah  should  exist  as  an  organized  community  and 
exercise  power,  "until  Shiloh  come."  Judah  should 
maintain  its  separate  organization  and  exercise  4ts 
power  longer  than  any  of  the  other  tribes.  This 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  selection  of  Judah,  and 
the  assertion  of  that  tribe  specially  that  its  sceptre 
should  not  depart  until  Shiloh  come.  The  word 
Shiloh  may  mean  "  the  One  sent,"  or  it  may  mean 
"  the  Peaceable."  It  imports  most  naturally  a  dis- 
tinguished individual,* 

The  portions  of  scripture  thus  adduced  very  likely  are  those  in 
which  prophecy  concentrates  itself  more  than  in  any  other: 
they  may  be  the  strongest  expressions  of  that  Spirit  which 
quickens  the  whole  mass;  but  it  has  not  forsaken  the  other 
portions  to  gather  itself  up  exclusively  in  these. 

Rather  the  subtile  threads  of  prophecy  are  woven  through 
every  part  of  the  woof  and  texture,  not  separable  from 
thence  without  rending  and  destroying  the  whole.  All  the 
Old  Testament  ....  is  prophetic;  and  this  not  by  an  arbi- 
trary appointment;  ....  but  prophetic  according  to  the  in- 
most necessities  of  the  case,  which  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
otherwise." 

Since  penning  the  above  passage  in  the  text  and  subjoin- 
ing the  foregoing  note,  the  attention  of  the  writer  has  been 
directed  to  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  July,  1851, 
in  review  of  Kurtz  on  the  Old  Covenant,  where  the  subject 
here  just  hinted  at  is  fully  and  ably  discussed. 

^  In  the  article  in  review  of  Kurtz  on  the  Old  Covenant, 
referred  to  in  a  note  above,  it  is  argued  that  Shiloh  is  not  a 
personal  designation  of  the  Messiah ;  that  the  meaning  of  the 
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"  Until  Shiloh  comej"  would  seem  to  imply,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  following  clause, 
that  as  soon  as  Shiloh  came,  the  sceptre  should  pass 

word  Shilohj  which  is  rest  or  peace^  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natu- 
ral sense,  and  not  as  the  abstract  for  the  concrete;  and  that 
the  prophecy  should  read  thus:- — '^The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
he  (Judah)  comes  to  rest/'  (a  state  of  quiet,  peaceful  posses- 
sion,) etc.  Grammatical  reasons  are  urged  for  this  inter- 
pretation, and  then  this  consideration : — that  the  expectation 
of  a  personal  Messiah  was  foreign  to  the  patriarchal  period  ] — 
that  there  was  not  yet  a  basis  in  the  history  on  which  to 
ground  the  expectation  that  redemption  should  be  by  one 
raised  up  from  among  the  people. — The  theory  advocated  in 
that  masterly  essay  and  elsewhere,  of  the  organic  connection 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  history,  with  certain  limi- 
tations is  doubtless  correct.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Trench 
has  it,  ^^  that  prophecy  did  never  run  before  actual  develop- 
ment," thus  far,  that  it  "did  not  paint  upon  air;  but  ever 
claimed ^rms  of  the  present  in  which  to  array  its  promises 
of  the  future."  Yet  no  one  who  attentively  considers  the 
subject,  can  think  that  the  sacred  history  affords  the  only 
jbundation  of  prophecy.  And  no  one  can  think  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  prophecy  of  dying  Jacob  could 
not  designate  a  personal  Messiah,  that  no  personal  type  had 
as  yet  been  found  in  the  history;  as  Moses  afterward  was  a 
type  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet,  and  as  David  was  a  type  of 
Christ  as  a  King.  This  would  be  to  regard  the  human  race 
as  an  organic  whole  in  such  a  sense  as  does  not  consist  with 
the  truth  of  man's  individuality.  Man  would  be  nothing  in 
himself,  and  mankind  wholly  a  development.  The  proper 
notion  of  providence  must  be  abandoned,  and  history  become 
the  record  of  a  continuous  creation. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  pre- 
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over  to  him,  and  that  in  his  administration  as  a 
lawgiver  the  full  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  should 
be  realized.     *'And  unto  him  shall  the  gathering 

paratory  to,  as  well  as  prophetic  of  the  New.  Yet  this  does 
not  compel  us  to  speak  of  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 
race,  as  many  do  in  considerations  of  this  subject,  in  a  way 
that  accords  only  with  the  absurd  and  infidel  hypothesis  of 
the  original  condition  of  man,  before  referred  to  in  these  lec- 
tures, and  the  corresponding  philosophy  of  civilization. 

So  far  from  it  being  true  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siah are  based  on  the  necessities  of  God's  people  felt  merely 
in  the  development  of  their  history,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
they  are  primarily  based  wholly  elsewhere,  even  on  the  felt 
necessities  of  our  fallen  nature,  which  are  the  same  in  every 
man,  always  and  everywhere?  The  unfolding  of  prophecy 
which  accompanies  the  advance  of  history,  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  accidents,  not  in  the  substance.  Prophecy  in  its 
substance  is  invariable,  and  in  connection  with  history  is  va- 
rious only  in  its  forms. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
first  Messianic  prophecy,  and  to  the  early  institution  of  the 
rite  of  sacrifice.  The  form  of  the  first  prophecy  is  taken  from 
a  recent  historical  transaction,  but  its  scope  is  not,  as  the 
opinion  in  question  would  demand,  a  single,  small  depart- 
ment of  the  future  history  of  redemption,  soon  passed  over 
in  the  progress  of  events.  The  first  prophecy  is,  rather,  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  the  prophecies.  Its  scope  is  the 
whole  of  the  future  history  of  redemption;  and  instead  of 
stopping  on  any  thing  intermediate  in  that  history,  it  looks  at 
once  to  its  end  and  consummation.  The  language: — ^^  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head,"  describes  the  time  contemplated  by 
an  Apostle,  when  he  being  destroyed  who  has  the  power  of 
death,  even  the  devil,  and  death  the  last  enemy  being  de- 
stroyed, Christ  delivers  up  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father, 
and  the  end  cometh. 
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of  tlie  peoplt3  be."  The  word  translated  "people  " 
is  in  the  plural  number  in  the  original ;  it  is  peo- 
ples, or  nations.  This  hints  at  the  Messiah's  uni- 
versal dominion. 

The  rite  of  sacrifice  was  doubtless  coeval  with  the  first 
Messianic  prophecy.  The  first  man  dead  of  ail  the  human 
family,  died  in  the  triumphs  of  a  saving  faith.  But  where 
does  this  rite  of  sacrifice  stand  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  if  the  Old  Testament  be  but  a  section  in  the  his- 
tory of  Redemption  and  is  all  a  prophecy  of  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, where  does  the  rite  of  sacrifice  stand  in  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  work  ?  If  the  work  of  Christ  as  our  Redeem- 
er be  capable  of  a  subdivision,  and  a  subordination  of  parts, 
may  it  not  be  said  that  his  Prophetical  and  Kingly  offices  are 
subordinate  to  his  office  as  a  Priest,  the  one  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, and  the  other  by  way  of  application?  This  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  from 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man's  redemption.  Then 
must  we  not  conclude,  even  without  investigation,  that  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  element  predictive  of  Christ  as  a 
Priest  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  all  else  subordi- 
nate. But  this,  upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be  actually  the 
case.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  essay  on  this  subject  found 
in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  1848  : — "  The  central  mass,  both 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Mo- 
saic legislation The  ceremonial  law  may  be  said 

to  occupy  the  same  fundamental  or  central  place  in  the  legis- 
lative system,  that  the  latter,  considered  as  a  whole,  does  in 

the  history  and   antiquities  of  the    Old  Testament 

If  the  ceremonial  law  has  been  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  old  economy,  the  centre  of  the  ceremonial  law  must  be 
the  rites  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  other  parts 
exist.  ....  As  the  rites  are  the  centre  of  the  ceremonial 
system,  and  the  offerings  of  the  rites,  so  the  animal  offer- 
ings are  the  central  point  of  these;  and  of  the  animal  of" 
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Now  see  how  remarkably  this  whole  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  Judah  had  » 
sceptre,  a  distinct  organization, — was  one  of  the 

fering  itself,  the   blood, As  to   the  meaning 

of  the  various  kinds  of  animal  oblation,  the  main  fact 
seems  to  be  this,  that  the  Olah  or  Burnt  Offering  contained 
in  itself  the  symbolical  import  of  the  whole  sacrificial  sys- 
tem, as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs." 

But  that  which  was  essential  in  reference  to  the  symboli- 
cal character  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  equally 
essential  in  reference  to  its  typical  character.  This  we  must 
admit,  unless  we  conceive  that  types  are  founded  on  what  is 
merely  outward  and  accidental.  But;  now,  what  are  types 
but  prophecies  enacted?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  being  thus  instituted  in  the  very  dawn  of  man's 
history,  and  being  thus  fundamental  in  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  considered  both  as 
preparatory  and  prophetic,  we  are  to  consider  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  as  a  thing  invariable  in  its  nature,  rather  than 
a  mere  growth  upon  a  historical  development  ? 

Moreover  it  may  well  be  questioned,  upon  the  foregoing 
considerations  as  well  as  others,  whether  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  earliest  records  does  not  anticipate  and  predict  a  per- 
sonal Messiah.  If  the  exercise  of  a  saving  faith  in  connection 
with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  does  not  itself  involve  the  re- 
cognition of  a  personal  Redeemer,  and  so  demand  that  we 
should  regard  the  first  Messianic  promises  as  designating  a 
personal  Messiah,  yet  it  may  be  shown  that  the  felt  necessi- 
ties of  m.an's  fallen  nature  are  for  a  personal  Redeemer,  and 
that  hence,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  race,  would  a 
basis  be  wanting  upon  which  to  ground  the  expectation  of 
such  a  Redeemer.  This  latter  truth  has  indeed  been  beau- 
tifully and  forcibly  illustrated  by  Trench  himself,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  ^^  The  Unconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom."' 

Not  to  insist  on  the  joyful  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth 
of  Cain,  which  seems  to  imply  that  she  regarded  him  as  the 
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most  important  tribes  of  Israel.  Judali  maintained 
its  separate  existence  as  a  tribe,  after  all  the  other 
tribes  had  lost  theirs.  Judah  had  its  distinct  organi- 
zation at  the  advent  of  Christ.  It  was  indeed  tri- 
butary to  the  Roman  power,  but  was  still  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  And  although,  upon  the  coming 
of  Christ,  Judah  speedily  lost  its  existence  as  an 
organized  tribe;  although,  before  the  generation 
then  living  passed  away,  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins, 
the  temple  left  without  one  stone  upon  another,  and 
the  Jews  were  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Judah  and  had 
begun  its  efflorescence.  And  to  whom  ever  since 
has  been  the  gathering  of  the  nations,  but  unto 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Christianity  reigns  in  all 
the  truly  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
uncivilized  is  every  where  gathering  its  disciples. 
Behold,  then,  in  Christ  Jesus  and  in  the  triumphs 

promised  seed,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  in 
its  natural  signification  in  numerous  passages,  represents  the 
Old  Testament  as  speaking  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  its  earli- 
est records.  To  cite  no  others,  we  have  the  passage  in  Ga- 
latians,  respecting  God's  promise  to  Abraham  : — ''He  saith 
not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ;"  where,  whatever  be  the  argument, 
the  designation  of  a  personal  Messiah  seems  evident;  and 
we  have  frequently  such  declarations  as  this,  made  by  our 
Saviour,  ''  Moses  wrote  of  meP — These  reasons,  and  others 
which  might  be  given,  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  refusal 
to  abandon  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Jacob's  dying  pro- 
phecy as  designating  a  personal  Messiah. 
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of  his  religion,  the  complete  fulfillment  of  this  pro- 
phecy of  dying  Jacob.* 

This  is  the  fourth  distinct  prophecy  of  the  Messiah 
presented  in  the  history.  First,  we  had  the  pro- 
phecy in  Eden  of  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  next,  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  Shem,  that  in  his  tents 
God  should  dwell ;  next,  the  promise  of  God  to  Abra- 
ham, repeated  to  Isaac,  and  again  to  Jacob,  that 
in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed;  and  here,  now,  we  have  a  pro- 
phecy assuring  a  separate  existence  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  unto  whom, 
arising  out  of  Judah  as  the  Peaceable  One,  should 
be  an  ingathering  of  the  nations. 

These  four  promises  or  predictions  belong  to  four 
distinct  periods  of  the  history  recorded  in  Genesis. 
No  one  in  reading  the  book  of  Genesis  can  fail  to 
mark  these  periods.  They  are,  first,  the  period  be- 
fore the  flood;  secondly,  the  period  from  Noah  to 
Abraham ;  thirdly,  the  period  from  Abraham  to  the 
time  when  Joseph  becomes  prominent ;  and  fourthly, 

*=  The  import  here  ascribed  to  the  word  "until,"  in  the 
clause  "until  Shiloh  come,"  is  that  adopted  by  Hengstenberg 
and  others.  Most  interpreters  regard  the  word  as  importing, 
that  when  the  Messiah  should  come,  Judah  should  lose  its  ex- 
istence as  an  organized  community.  But  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  says  Hengstenberg,  is  not  placed,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  theocracy,  but  appears  as  its  con- 
tinuation. Christ  sits  on  the  throne  of  David  and  prolongs 
the  duration  of  David's  kingdom  for  ever.  This  interpreta- 
tion, too,  better  accords  with  the  joyful  nature  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Jacob's  address  to  Judah. 
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the  period  of  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  Now  to  the  first,  or  Antediluvian  period, 
belongs  the  first  prediction ;  to  the  second  period, 
or  period  of  Noah,  belongs  the  second  prediction ; 
through  the  whole  of  the  third,  or  Patriarchal  pe- 
riod, there  was  but  the  one  promise,  the  third  above 
enumerated ;  and  then,  belonging  to  the  fourth,  or 
Egyptian  period,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Jacob. 

We  have  seen,  before,  how  the  discriminating 
process  by  which  God  separated  a  people  to  him- 
self, is  more  fully  revealed  in  each  successive  pre- 
diction. We  have  seen  the  chosen  people  reduced 
into  narrower  and  narrower  limits ;  from  the  family 
of  Shem  to  that  of  Abraham;  from  that  of  Abra- 
ham to  that  of  Isaac ;  from  that  of  Isaac  to  that  of 
Jacob.  And  now,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  it  is 
seen  that  there  is  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  limit 
within  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Here  Judah  is  indicated 
as  the  chosen  tribe.  In  the  subsequent  history  we 
find  this  indication  realized ;  for  ten  tribes  revolted 
from  the  government  of  God,  were  carried  away 
captive,  and  have  never  since  been  identified.  Ju- 
dah was  the  great  tribe  left;  and  in  Judah  was 
God  known ;  for  salvation  was  to  be,  not  of  Shem, 
not  of  Abraham,  not  of  Israel;  but  "salvation  is 
of  the  Jews." 

You  see  something  by  this  time,  my  hearers,  of 
what  has  before  been  intimated,  that  even  the  book 
of  Genesis  is  full  of  Christ.    The  book  of  Genesis 

9* 
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is  interesting  as  a  fragment  of  universal  history, 
accounting  in  the  only  satisfactory  way  for  much  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world.  The  hook  of 
Genesis  is  interesting,  too,  hecause  of  the  individual 
characters  which  it  portrays  ; — Seth  and  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  the  Patriarchs.  Their  life  and  character 
exhibit  a  species  of  religious  development  most  in- 
structive. They  are  compassed  with  human  infir- 
mity ;  they  fall  into  sin ;  yet,  through  God's  gracious 
dealings,  they  become,  with  even  their  inferior  pri- 
vileges, eminent  examples  of  faith  and  godliness. 

But  the  book  of  Genesis  is  most  instructive  in 
its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
revealing  the  great  plan  of  God's  mercy,  whereby 
the  promise  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer  was  fulfilled. 
This  dignifies  it  beyond  its  character  as  a  fragment 
of  universal  history,  or  as  a  book  of  sketches  of  pa- 
triarchal life,  however  interesting  or  instructive. 
This  makes  it  a  worthy  part  of  the  only  volume  of 
God's  written  revelation  to  us  in  these  ends  of  time. 

But  now,  that  we  may  leave  the  general  subject 
before  us  with  some  distinct  impression  influencing 
to  the  discharge  of  duty,  let  us,  from  the  vision  of 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  the  example  of  Jacob  at  Pe- 
niel,  in  connection  with  the  whole  gospel  of  the 
Messiah,  learn  the  fact  of  a  communication  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  opened  by  the  Son  of  Man 
and  maintained  by  us  in  prayer. 

My  hearers  ;  heaven  is  not  cut  off  from  earth. 
Even  now  there  is  a  way  into  its  society  and  en- 
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joyments.  "I  am  the  way,"  says  our  Saviour, 
and  he  is  the  way  of  access  to  the  throne  of  God's 
grace.  By  prayer  we  can  take  hold  on  the  God  of 
heaven.  And  0  it  is  a  hlessed  thought,  that  by  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  our  earth  is  kept  in  constant 
communication  with  heaven, — bound  to  heaven  by 
a  thousand  lines  of  petition  and  thanksgiving.  Now 
who,  let  me  ask,  would  have  it  otherwise  ?  Who 
would  have  the  voice  of  believing  prayer  everywhere 
hushed,  man's  audience  with  Deity  everywhere 
stopped,  and  the  world  left  unconnected  with  hea- 
ven above,  while  it  is  fast  embraced  by  hell  be- 
neath? Would  any?  Yes,  I  answer,  many.  And 
if  there  is  one  here  now,  who  is  restraining  prayer 
before  God, — thou  art  the  man ! 

If  prayer  be  a  general  blessing,  bringing  heaven 
down  to  earth ;  if  prayer  be  a  blessing  to  the  in- 
dividual who  offers  it,  procuring  a  special  gift  ac- 
cording to  his  necessities  ;  if  prayer  be  ennobling  to 
the  soul,  elevating  it  into  immediate  communion 
with  the  infinite  God ;  then  shall  we  not  all  imi- 
tate the  example  of  praying  Jacob? 

Prayer,  my  hearers,  is  the  vital  breath  of  true 
piety.  If  you  would  begin  to  live  the  Christian's  life, 
you  must  begin  to  pray.  If  you  would  continue  to 
live  the  Christian's  life,  you  must  continue  to  pray. 
And  if  you  would  enter  the  Christian's  heaven  at 
last,  your  soul  must  go  out  and  ascend  on  the  ex- 
piring breath  of  prayer. 
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JOSEPH  AND  THE  BONDAGE. 

Gen.  XLV.  8 — ^^  So  now  fit  was  not  you  that  seyit  me  hither, 
but  God.^^ 

It  is  my  desire  at  this  time  to  present  the  Egyp- 
tian period  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  In 
so  doing  I  make  use  of  Joseph,  who  acted  a  most 
important  part  in  the  introduction  of  his  people  into 
Egypt. 

It  has  before  been  remarked,  that  the  special 
design  of  the  book  of  Genesis  probably  was,  to  im- 
part information  to  the  children  of  Israel  respecting 
their  history  and  God's  purposes  concerning  them, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Mo- 
ses. The  children  of  Israel  when  Moses  came  to 
them  were  in  Egypt,  in  bondage.  In  inquiring 
after  their  history  and  the  divine  purposes  concern- 
ing them,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  they  would 
ask  particularly  of  Moses  the  manner  and  the  rea- 
son of  their  being  brought  into  Egypt.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  observe,  that  as  Moses  approaches  this 
subject  his  narrative  expands.  The  history  of  Jo- 
seph is  given  in  great  detail,  although  Joseph  was 
not  in  the  line  of  Messiah's  ancestry,  and  his  pos- 
terity were  prominent  among  the  apostate  tribes  of 
Israel. 
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It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that 
no  one,  in  reading  the  book  of  Genesis,  could  fail 
to  mark  certain  periods  of  history,  one  of  which 
was  the  Egyptian.  It  may  be,  however,  that  many 
in  reading  the  book  of  Genesis,  do  not  see  how  dis- 
tinct this  period  was  in  the  mind  of  the  historian, 
and  how  careful  he  was  to  present  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  unbroken. — Just  turn  to  your  Bibles  and 
consult  the  passages  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer. — 
It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  thirty-third;  that  the  events  nar- 
rated in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters, 
such  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites,  the  death 
of  Isaac  and  Rachel,  and  the  birth  of  Benjamin, 
occurred  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt ;  so  that 
when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  his  mother  was 
still  living,  and  so  that  the  first  time  that  Joseph 
ever  saw  his  brother  Benjamin  was  in  Egypt.* 

It  is  not  needful  that  the  reasons  for  so  thinking 
should  now  be  given  ;  but  taking  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reason  why  the  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirty-third  chapter,  was  probably  this ; 

*  May  it  not  be  that  the  figure  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children,  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15 — 17,  and  referred  to  in  Matt, 
ii.  18,  had  its  suggestion  in  Rachel's  lamentation  for  Joseph 
lost  fronrj  her?  An  examination  of  the  terms  of  that  passage 
will  confirm  this  idea. 
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the  historian  wished  to  give  the  life  of  Joseph 
throughout,  and  in  its  historical  relations  so  far  as 
possible  continuously;  and  so,  as  it  seemed  desira- 
ble to  say  something  more  of  the  life  of  the  patri- 
archs in  Canaan  than  what  occurred  previously  to 
the  selling  of  Joseph,  he  goes  on  with  this, — thus 
finishing  the  period  of  the  patriarchs, — and  then 
goes  back  and  takes  up  the  Egyptian  period  in  its 
commencement  with  Joseph.* 

The  personal  character  of  Joseph  exhibits  much 
that  is  worthy  of  hearty  emulation,  and  nothing, 
apparently,  of  an  opposite  sort.  He  was  of  gentle 
disposition ;  diligent  and  faithful.;  incorruptibly 
chaste ;  of  a  noble,  self-sustaining  spirit,  which 
could  not  be  dejected  on  the  one  hand,  nor  made 
vain  on  the  other;  he  was  forgiving,  affectionate 
and  truly  religious.  He  was  all  this  in  circum- 
stances the  most  various  and  the  most  trying.  He 
was  gentle  amidst  his  unfeeling  brethren ;  diligent 
and  faithful,  whether  as  Potiphar's  and  the  prison- 
keeper's  slave,  or  as  Pharaoh's  regent;  chaste 
amidst  the  solicitations  of  Potiphar's  wife ;  not  de- 
jected when  torn  from  the  bosom  of  a  partial  and 
fond  father,  and  early  sold  by  brothers  into  bondage, 
nor  when  wickedly  charged  with  the  very  crime 
which  his  soul  most  abhorred,  and  then  cast  into 
prison ;  not  vain,  when  suddenly  raised  to  the  right 
hand  of  Pharaoh  and  set  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; 

*  See  Browne's  Chronology,  pp.  311 — 315. 
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forgiving,  when  his  cruel  brethren  came  to  him,  and 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  punish  them  at  will ; 
affectionate,  when  he  kissed  them  all,  when  he  fell 
on  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  when  he 
pressed  such  tender  inquiries  after  his  father,  and 
sent  for  him,  and  welcomed  him  to  Egypt ;  and  re- 
ligious, in  his  whole  life;  for  what  could  have  made 
him  thus  tender,  forgiving,Taithful,  chaste  and  noble, 
but  religion  ?  Moreover,  his  religious  character  is 
no  matter  of  remote  inference,  but  appears  every 
where  unmistakeably.  See  his  own  language. 
When  solicited  by  Potiphar's  wife,  his  language  is : 
'*  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God."  When  called  to  interpret  Pharaoh's  dream, 
he  says : — "  It  is  not  in  me ;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace."  And  in  the  text  he  recog- 
nizes the  providence  of  God  in  all  his  past  history, 
saying: — "So  now,  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God." 

The  personal  history  of  Joseph  is  intensely  in- 
teresting. The  annals  of  fiction  can  hardly  rival 
it  in  the  mere  matter  of  fascination.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  present  this  history.  It  exists  in  its 
very  best  form  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  is  there 
open  to  your  perusal.  It  is  rather  my  purpose,  now, 
to  present  the  providential  arrangement,  in  which 
and  by  which  Joseph  was.  instrumental  in  bringing 
his  people  into  Egypt;  and  then  to  consider  the 
Egyptian  period  of  the  Israelitish  history,  first  in  re- 
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ference  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  secondly 
in  reference  to  universal  history. 

In  the  text  Joseph  says  : — "  So  now  it  was  not 
you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  Joseph  did  not 
mean  by  this  to  exonerate  his  brethren  from  all 
blame  in  selling  him  into  Egypt,  but  to  teach  them 
to  admire  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
had  overruled  their  evil  doings  to  the  procuring  of 
good.  Thus  Joseph  displayed  his  religious  spirit, 
seeking  and  finding  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  for- 
tunes of  his  life;  and  thus,  too,  Joseph  teaches  us 
that  in  order  to  understand  any  portion  of  history, 
we  must  view  it  in  connection  with  the  divine  plan ; 
— that  the  highest  fact  of  all  history  is  the  provi- 
dence of  God. 

The  providential  arrangement,  with  reference  to 
which  Joseph  exercised  so  important  an  agency, 
was  that  which  secured  the  introduction  of  the 
chosen  people  into  the  land  of  Egypt.  Now  from 
the  first  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  God  that  his 
people  should  reside  in  Egypt.  This  he  had  de- 
clared to  Abraham.  "Know  of  a  surety,"  said 
God  to  Abraham,  "  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them : 
and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years." 
The  design  of  this  we  may  hereafter  consider;  but 
just  now  it  is  enough  for  .us  that  it  was  God's  pur- 
pose to  have  his  people  brought  into  Egypt.  Now, 
in  order  to  the    accomplishment  of  this  through 
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Joseph,  observe  how  many  events  must  conspire. 
First,  Joseph  must  himself  be  brought  into  Egypt. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  a  way  very  im- 
probable to  human  foresight :  he  is  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  that  by  his  brethren.  But  what  is  to  in- 
duce his  brethren  to  sell  him?  The  answer  is,  his 
father's  partiality  for  him,  in  part,  and  in  part  the 
dreams  of  Joseph,  which  dreams  as  they  were  pro- 
phetic were  a  part  of  the  more  immediate  provi- 
dence of  God  in  the  case.  But  what  should  make 
Jacob  partial  to  Joseph  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite 
the  envy  of  his  brethren  ?  The  answer  is,  his  for- 
mer partiality  for  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Joseph. 
Behold,  then,  from  the  event  of  Rachel  coming  with 
her  flocks  so  as  to  meet  Jacob  at  the  well,  as  he 
arrived  in  Padan-Aram  in  his  flight  from  Esau; — 
behold  from  this  event  a  train  of  causes  proceeding, 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  God  that  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  dwell  in  Egypt. 

Joseph  is  now  in  Egypt :  but  this  is  a  very  little 
gained,  apparently,  of  the  grand  object  of  bringing 
his  father's  whole  family  to  reside  there.  Joseph 
is  there  a  slave.  His  people  would  be  odious  to 
the  Egyptians  because  of  their  occupation.  "  Every 
shepherd,"  as  Joseph  himself  states,  "is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians."  It  is  necessary,  then, 
that  Joseph  become  so  influential  with  the  Egyp- 
tians as  to  overcome  their  strong  dislike  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  permit  them  to  come  into  Egypt.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  He  begins  to  rise  in  the  estima- 
10 
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tion  of  Potlphar,  an  officer  of  importance.  Per- 
haps it  is  through  him  that  Joseph  is  to  become 
influential.  But  Potiphar's  wife  prevents  this. 
Through  her  he  is  cast  into  prison ;  and  now  a  slave 
in  prison,  he  seems  farther  from  the  accomplishment 
of  the  providential  purpose  than  ever.  But  a  pro- 
vidence of  God  brings  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and 
baker  into  the  same  prison  with  Joseph.  Through 
one  of  these  he  is  brought  before  Pharaoh.  But  see 
how  many  events  must  first  conspire; — the  dreams 
of  the  butler  and  baker,  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  knowledge  of  such  a  person  as  Joseph  commu- 
nicated to  Pharaoh  by  the  butler.  But  all  these  do 
conspire,  and  Joseph  is  made  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

And  now  it  is  possible  that  through  Joseph's 
influence  his  father's  family,  if  they  desired  it, 
might  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  Egypt ;  but  they  do 
not  desire  it;  they  are  somewhere  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  Joseph  knows  not  where,  pursuing  their 
accustomed  occupation  of  pasturage,  without  a 
thought  of  Egypt.  But  though  they  may  have  no 
thought  of  Egypt,  nor  desire  to  live  there,  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  brings  them  to  Egypt,  and  enables 
Joseph  to  learn  of  them,  and  exert  himself  in 
their  behalf.  The  same  famine  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Pharaoh's  dreams,  brings  them  to  Egypt  to 
buy  corn,  and  also  makes  it  desirable  that  they 
should  reside  there.  And  thus,  through  Joseph  as 
the  chief  human  instrumentality,  the  purpose  of 
God  declared  long  before  was  accomplished. 
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Just  here  we  may  pause  and  learn  an  important 
lesson.  We  have  seen  how  many  events  apparently 
independent  concurred  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  purpose.  Who,  in  reviewing  the  narra- 
tive, can  say  of  any  event  mentioned,  that  it  was 
not  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  ? 
Then,  who  will  say  of  any  event  that  ever  occurred 
previously  to  this  time  in  universal  history,  that  it 
also  was  not  essential  ?  And  then,  rising  one  step 
higher,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  if  he  have  any  pur- 
pose whatever  in  reference  to  mankind,  is  not  hu- 
man history  in  its  widest  extent  and  its  minutest 
events  the  subject  of  the  divine  ordination,  so  that 
nothing  whatever  occurs  which  is  not  providential? 

"  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but 
God,"  says  Joseph;  that  is,  it  was  not  you  merely, 
you  independently;  but  God's  providence  was  in 
it  all. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  a  providence  uni- 
versal and  immediate  interferes  with  the  free  agency 
of  man.  Nor  does  the  Bible  teach  any  such  doc- 
trine. While  the  Bible  teaches  in  the  instance 
before  us,  that  it  was  God's  purpose  to  send  the 
children  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  and  while  Joseph  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  his  brethren  who  sent  him 
into  Egypt,  but  God ;  yet  we  see  from  the  narra- 
tive itself,  that  they  were  perfectly  free  in  all  their 
conduct;  and  that  they  had  remorse  for  the  very 
act  of  selling  their  brother  into  Egypt.  "We  are 
verily  guilty,"  say  they,  ^^ concerning  our  brother, 
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in  that  when  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear."  And  I 
do  suppose  there  never  was  a  narrative  of  equal 
length  with  this  concerning  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
in  which  there  is  more  of  the  truth  of  the  human 
heart,  in  all  that  is  tender  and  forgiving  and  loving 
on  the  one  hand,  and  envious  and  murderous  and 
remorseful  on  the  other.  Certainly,  then,  were 
Joseph's  brethren  free  in  all  their  conduct. 

Having  now  considered  the  instrumentality  of 
Joseph  in  bringing  his  people  into  Egypt,  let  us 
next  consider  the  period  of  their  residence  there; 
its  providential  design  in  their  history  as  God's 
chosen  people;  and  its  connection  with  universal 
history. 

And  in  the  first  place,  how  long  were  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt? — 

In  Exodus  xii.  40,  41,  it  is  said: — "Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt."  The  first  inference  from  this 
would  be,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt 
these  four  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  yet  the  pas- 
sage does  not  state  this.  It  states  that  the  sojourn- 
ing was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  without  say- 
ing from  what  time. 

In  Gen.  xv.  13,  it  is  said; — Know  of  a  surety 
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tkat  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is 
not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years,"  Here  the  first 
inference  would  be,  that  the  bondage  in  Egypt 
should  continue  four  hundred  years ;  yet  this  is  not 
asserted,  nor  is  it  necessary. 

In  Gal.  iii.  17,  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  the  law 
was^four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham.  Now  the  giving  of  the  law 
at  Sinai  was  just  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt. 
Then  the  "four  hundred  and  thirty  years"  of 
Exodus  xii.  40,  41,  must  date  from  the  covenant 
with  Abraham;  and  the  sojourning  spoken  of  must 
include  that  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  children  in  Egypt, 

The  exact  time  of  Abraham's  life  when  the  cove^ 
nant  was  made  with  him  is  not  known.  It  was  after 
he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  before  he  was 
eighty-six.  The  period  from  this  time  till  the  en- 
trance of  Israel  into  Egypt,  would  be  a  little  over 
two  hundred  years ;  and  this  would  make  their  re- 
sidence in  Egypt  only  a  little  over  two  hundred 
years.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  record  that 
contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  residence  thus  short ; 
every  thing  goes  to  confirm  it.  It  is  shorter,  how- 
ever, than  we  generally  imagine,  and  makes  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and 
the  birth  of  Moses  only  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

If,  now,  we  ask  after  the  condition  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egyptj  the  answer  is,  it  was  for  a  time  pros- 

10* 
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perous  and  for  a  time  adverse.  No  extended  ac- 
count of  their  condition  is  given,  perhaps  because 
there  was  in  it  but  little  variety.  As  long  as  Joseph 
lived,  which  was  seventy-one  years,  they  were  pros- 
perous. They  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the 
best  of  the  land,  where  they  pursued  their  accus- 
tomed occupation  of  pasturage.  But  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  there  arose  a  king  who  knew  not  Joseph — 
who  did  not  remember,  or  did  not  regard  the  ser- 
vices he  had  once  rendered  the  people  and  country, — 
and  so,  felt  under  no  obligation  to  his  kindred  and 
descendants.  He  was  jealous  of  them,  and  enslaved 
them,  and  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age. Their  service  was  exacted  with  continually 
increasing  rigor,  until  their  groanings  reached  the 
ear  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  he  sent  them 
deliverance. 

Again,  it  demands  our  notice,  that  during  the 
residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  their  numbers 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  This  we  know  both 
from  direct  statements,  and  also  from  a  comparison 
of  the  numbers  which  came  out  of  Egypt  with  those 
which  went  into  Egypt.  The  host  of  Israel  coming 
out  of  Egypt,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  numbered  six 
hundred  thousand  men:  and  this,  it  is  supposed, 
would  make  the  whole  number  of  males  about  one 
and  a  half  millions.  The  number  of  males  of  the 
Israelites  coming  into  Egypt,  including  Joseph's 
family,  was  probably  about  fifty.* 

*  Tlie  seventy  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  include  some 
who  were  born  in  Enjypt.    See  Browne's  Chronology,  p.  298. 
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It  has  been  alleged  that  the  increase  from  fifty 
to  a  million  and  a  half  is  too  great  for  the  period 
of  a  little  over  two  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
children  of  Israel  must  have  been  in  Egypt  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  order  to  such  an 
increase.  But  this  is  not  true.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  on  the  present  scale  of  human  life,  a 
population  may  double  itself  in  less  than  fifteen 
years  and  continue  to  do  so.  Now  the  increase  of 
the  Israelites  was  no  more  than  just  this.  And  we 
must  remember,  that  the  average  length  of  life  with 
them  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and,  moreover,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent polygamy  was  allowed  and  practised.  These 
considerations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  direct 
statement  of  the  Bible,  so  frequently  made,  that 
the  people  "  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly ;"  that 
they  were  "fruitful,"  and  "waxed  exceeding  mighty, 
and  the  land  was  filled  with  them;"  that  "the  more 
Pharaoh  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew;" — these  considerations  show  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  need  not  have  been 
longer  than  two  hundred  years,  in  order  to  the  as- 
certained increase  of  their  numbers. 

These  particulars,  then,  we  have  of  this  period 
of  the  history: — the  condition  of  the  people  was  for 
a  time  prosperous,  then  adverse;  the  period  was  of 
a  little  over  two  hundred  years'  duration ;  it  was  a 
period  of  rapid  increase  of  numbers. 
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Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  providential  design 
of  this  residence  of  God's  people  in  Egypt : — what 
object  did  it  accomplish? 

We  must  remember,  that  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham it  was  the  declared  purpose  of  God  that  his 
people,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  through  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  should  occupy  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
live  in  it  a  distinct  people.  "Unto  thee,"  says 
God  to  Abraham,  "will  I  give  all  the  land  which 
thou  seest,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever:"  and  again; 
"Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates." Now  consider  the  condition  of  Abraham's 
family,  and  that  of  each  of  the  other  patriarchs, 
before  the  going  into  Egypt;  how  incapable  as  yet 
they  were  of  occupying  the  land  of  Canaan  and  hold- 
ing it  as  a  permanent  residence.  They  were  a  mere 
family,  whom  a  few  acres  of  ground  sufficed  for  a 
subsistence;  they  were  in  some  respects  an  uncul- 
tivated people,  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life.  Their  occupation  unfitted  them  for  a 
permanent  residence  anywhere,  and  moreover  made 
a  permanent  residence  impossible.  They  were  shep- 
herds, unused  to  agriculture,  and  compelled  to  wan^ 
der  about  in  order  to  obtain  pasturage.  The  land 
of  Canaan  had  inhabitants  already,  and  how  should 
the  chosen  family  dispossess  them ;  and  how  could 
they  justly  do  this,  even  if  they  had  the  power  ? 

The  family  of  Israel,  that  the  purpose  of  God  in 
their  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
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might  be  accomplished,  must  become  a  nation 
strong  enough  to  drive  out  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  maintain  itself  amidst  the  powerful 
surrounding  nations;  it  must  become  a  nation  large 
enough  to  occupy  the  land;  and  then  must  be  so 
changed  in  its  habits  as  to  be  capable  of  a  continu- 
ous residence  upon  the  same  territory.  Now  how 
could  all  this  have  been  better  accomplished  than 
it  was  by  bringing  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  ?  How 
otherwise,  unless  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  mi- 
racles, could  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  been 
accomplished  at  all? 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  in  contact  with  the 
highest  form  of  physical  civilization  then  existing ; 
and  there  they  learned  all  the  arts  necessary  to 
their  future  mode  of  life.  They  were  ignorant  of 
agriculture;  but  Egypt  was  a  corn  country,  and 
agriculture  a  chief  employment.  Where  so  well 
could  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  agriculture  ?*  Egypt  was  a  country  in  which 
the  art  of  architecture  was  much  cultivated.  The 
Israelites  had  dwelt  in  tents,  and  knew  little  of  the 
mode  of  building.  Where  better  could  they  learn 
how  to  construct  their  future  dwellings  and  build 
their  towns  ?  And  this  they  did  learn,  even  as  they 
worked  in  brick  and  mortar  in  the  days  of  their 
bondage.  In  Egypt,  too,  they  were  at  peace,  were 
for  a  long  time  protected  by  a  friendly  arm,  and 
thus  they  grew  into  a  mighty  nation. 

*  See  Jahn's  Archaeology. 
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But  Egypt  was  an  idolatrous  country.  Was 
there  not  danger  that  they  would  become  contami- 
nated with  idolatry?  And  was  there  not  danger 
of  their  becoming  mixed  with  the  Egyptians  and 
losing  their  existence  as  a  separate  nation  ?  There 
might  have  been  danger  of  this  latter,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  their  occu- 
pation, were  odious  to  the  Egyptians.  This  pro- 
cured for  them  a  separate  residence  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  There,  too,  they  were  probably  kept  from 
any  daily  contact  with  idolatry.  And  then,  when 
afterward  they  were  brought  to  mingle  with  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  as  their  slaves,  when  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  a  mixture  of  blood,  however 
much  there  might  be  of  falling  into  idolatry.  That 
there  was  danger  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. They  did  fall  into  idolatry.  But,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  was  a  special  dispensation  of  God, 
in  after  times,  in  the  wilderness,  adapted  to  free 
them  from  their  idolatrous  spirit  before  they  were 
taken  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

If  there  was  danger  that  the  children  of  Israel, 
taken  into  Egypt  and  established  there  in  peace 
and  plenty,  should  become  so  wedded  to  the  country 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  leave  it,  we  see  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  that  which  would  remove  this  danger. 
God  permitted  them  to  remain  in  peace  and  plenty 
and  enjoyment,  until  the  ends  of  their  residence  in 
Egypt  were  well  nigh  accomplished — until  the  ap- 
pointed time  approached  when  they  should  leave 
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the  country ;  and  then  he  caused  a  change  in  their 
condition.  Their  affliction  and  bondage  ensued, 
which  made  them  willing  to  leave  Egypt  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered. 

Behold,  then,  the  design  of  God  in  bringing  his 
people  into  this  land  of  strangers,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  their  deliverance  from  which  was  ever  to 
be  commemorated  with  gratitude.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly to  deliver  them  from  a  seven  years'  famine,  but 
to  make  of  them  a  great  nation,  that  they  might 
take,  and  fill,  and  hold  the  land  of  promise.  How 
significant  the  language  of  Joseph ; — "  So  now,  it 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God." 

The  remaining  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is 
the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  period  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  history  to  universal  history.  This  is  an  inte- 
resting subject,  and  one  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly interesting.  You  are  aware,  perhaps, 
that  the  assertion  has  often  been  made  by  infidels, 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  Egypt  is  an  absurd 
blunder.  In  opposition  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  Egypt,  viewed  merely  in  the 
light  shed  upon  it  by  profane  history,  by  the  pre- 
sent physical  condition  and  peculiarities  of  that 
country,  and  by  its  architectural  remains  and  mo- 
numents, and  aside  from  all  intrinsic  evidence,  if 
not  a  true  history,  is  the  most  wonderful  historical 
invention  the  wit  of  man  ever  produced ;  it  is  an 
historical  miracle.     There  is  a  constant  agreement 
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between  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  the  knowledge 
of  Egypt  derived  from  other  and  independent 
sources.  This  agreement  is  exhibited  in  manifold 
coincidences  of  the  most  incidental  character,  and 
thus  affords  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Remember,  it  was 
the  design  of  Moses  to  write  a  history,  not  of  Egypt 
but  of  his  own  people ;  and  that  Egypt  is  mentioned 
at  all  only  because  of  its  connection  with  the  chosen 
people. 

It  shall  be  my  object  merely  to  give  a  few  of 
these  coincidences,  as  a  specimen. 

1.  We  know,  from  sources  external  to  the  Bible, 
that  Egypt  was  a  powerful  and  civilized  country  at 
a  dateless  antiquity.  "Before  Greece  had  emerged 
from  barbarism ;  before  the  fabled  Cadmus  brought 
letters  to  Greece,  Egypt  was  a  land  of  wealth  and 
power  and  wisdom."  Herodotus  is  called  "the 
Father  of  History."  Yet  when  he  visited  Egypt, 
the  pyramids  were  old,  their  origin  fabulous.  Egypt, 
we  know  from  history,  was  the  source  of  Greek  ci- 
vilization and  art.  Now,  how  exactly  does  this 
agree  with  the  Bible  account  of  Egypt,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  a  powerful  nation  with  great  resources  in 
the  time  of  Abraham. 

2.  We  know,  independently  of  the  Bible,  that 
Egypt  was  given  to  a  taste  for  architecture.  We 
have  the  pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  temples  still 
remaining,  some  of  which  were  built  ages  before  the 
era  of  credible  history.     But  how  well  does  this  ac- 
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cord  with  the  incidental  account  in  the  Bible  of  the 
Israelites  working  in  brick  and  mortar  ? 

3.  We  cannot  but  believe,  from  the  vast  works 
of  labor  and  art  done  in  Egypt,  and  from  their 
seeming  design,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
was  despotic ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  mere 
slaves.  Would  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand men  willingly  work  twenty  years  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  pyramid  which  should  be  the  mere  tomb  of 
one  man  ?  But  how  well  this  accords  with  the  Bible 
description  of  the  despotism  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
their  readiness  to  enslave  the  Israelites. 

4.  IJistory  shows  frequent  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  early  government  of  Egypt.  Numerous  dy- 
nasties are  mentioned.  And  early  history  speaks 
of  a  race  of  shepherd-kings  reigning  for  a  time  in 
Egypt,  and  then  expelled.  Does  not  this  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  Bible  account  ?  The  new  king,  who 
arose  while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  was  a  very 
different  one  from  the  preceding.  He  "knew  not 
Joseph; " — he  cared  not  for  him.  Had  there  not 
been  a  revolution  in  the  government  to  produce  this 
change  ?  Observe,  too,  that  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Indeed  Abraham  received  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
presents  of  flocks  and  herds.  Here,  then,  had  been 
a  change,  and  you  see  the  kind  of  change.  Does 
not  this  suggest  that  the  shepherd-kings  were  still 
in  power  in  Abraham's  time,  but  had  been  expelled 
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before  Joseph's  time,  and  that  now,  as  ancient  ene- 
mies, their  very  name  and  occupation  had  become 
odious  ? 

5.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of  famines  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  which  did  not  extend  to  the  land  of 
Egypt,  although  Egypt  was  by  no  means  far  dis- 
tant. Is  this  a  blunder,  or  is  it  a  notorious  fact  of 
modern  times  ?  The  fact  admits  a  ready  explana- 
tion, but  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  these  countries.  While  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  dependent  on  local  rains  for  the  perfection  of 
its  crops,  Egypt  was  dependent  on  the  river  Nile, 
and  hence  on  the  rains  falling  on  the  distant  moun- 
tains around  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Could  an  in- 
ventor of  history  avoid  a  mistake  here  ? — The  co- 
existence of  famines  in  both  Canaan  and  Egypt 
was  however  possible,  and  in  the  history  is  also  seen 
to  have  been  realized. 

6.  Egypt  is  regarded  in  the  Bible  as  a  great 
corn-country, — as  the  granary  of  the  world.  Does 
not  this  correspond  exactly  with  what  we  know  of 
its  physical  situation,  its  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  way  it  is  watered,  and  with  the  uniform  witness 
of  history? 

7.  The  selling  of  Joseph  directs  our  attention 
to  the  caravan-trade,  as  then  existing.  Was  this 
a  blunder?  Do  we  not  elsewhere  learn  of  the  ca- 
ravan-trade as  existing  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
era  of  credible  history? 

8.  The  caravan  of  Midianites  was  taking  into 
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Egypt  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.  What  could 
they  have  wanted  of  these  in  Egypt  ?  But  does 
not  the  Mosaic  account  speak  of  Egyptian  embalm- 
ing, and  does  not  every  mummy  now  testify  to  the 
minute  truthfulness  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its 
most  unimportant  intimations  ? 

9.  The  paintings  of  Egypt  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus  inform  us,  that  the  Egyptians  differed 
from  the  surrounding  nations  in  this  matter  of  per- 
sonal habits,  that  they  cut  oif  their  beards.  The 
other  nations,  generally,  wore  them  long.  Did 
Moses  make  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  Joseph, 
being  called  before  Pharaoh,  shaved  himself^  in  or- 
der to  come  decently  into  his  presence  ?  Where 
else  in  the  Bible  do  we  read  of  shaving  in  order  to 
any  such  purpose  ? 

But,  without  enumerating  further  coincidences  of 
this  kind,  it  may  be  said  in  a  word,  that  the  paint- 
•  ings  of  Egypt  executed  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  which  have  begun  to 
be  read,  are  throwing  more  and  more  light  upon 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  are  bringing  to  them 
stronger  and  stronger  confirmation  the  more  they 
are  investigated.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  by 
some  and  hoped  by  others,  that  this  monumental 
testimony  might  contradict  and  overthrow  scrip- 
ture statements  :  but  the  friends  of  the  Bible  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  this  score.  The  word  of  God 
is  inspired  of  God,  in  whole  and  in  part,  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  letter;  else  would  not  some  of  the 
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discoveries  of  science,  or  the  revelations  of  history, 
long  since  have  come  into  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  its  teachings  ?  No ;  science  and  history,  so 
long  as  properly  studied  and  applied,  will  be  found 
the  handmaids  of  the  Bible ;  they  will  illustrate 
and  vivify  its  meaning. 

To  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  investigate  this 
subject  further,  the  work  of  Hengstenberg  on 
''Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,"  Wilkinson's  "An- 
cient Egyptians,"  Mr.  Gliddon's  work,  as  also  that 
of  Dr.  Hawks,  on  "  Egypt  and  its  Monuments,"  may 
be  commended.  It  is  not  that  we  need  the  confir- 
mation of  Egyptian  monuments  in  order  to  receive 
the  Bible  as  true,  that  we  read  such  books.  If  we 
do  not  believe  the  Bible  on  its  own  internal  evidence, 
we  shall  probably  never  believe  it.  It  is  a  very 
poor  faith  that  is  nurtured  by  miracles,  by  one  rising 
from  the  dead,  "which  receives  an  acceleration," 
as  has  been  said,  "if  a  chariot-wheel  of  Pharaoh's 
host  should  happen  to  be  fished  up  from  the  Bed 
Sea."  We  must  believe  the  Bible  on  its  own  wit- 
ness. 

In  concluding  this  lecture,  let  us  return  to  the 
text  and  the  general  truth  which  it  inculcates ;  a 
truth  firmly  held  by  Joseph,  as  his  whole  history  in- 
dicates; a  truth  illustrated  in  all  the  dealings  of 
God  with  his  chosen  people;  and  a  truth,  moreover, 
of  a  directly  practical  bearing  in  every  circumstance 
of  life; — this  truth,  that  there  is  a  providence  in 
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all  events,  such  as  continually  shows  that  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts.  *'  So  now,  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God." 

What  was  it,  do  you  suppose,  my  hearers,  that 
made  Joseph's  life  so  uniformly  cheerful,  even  when 
a  slave  and  in  prison  ?  Was  it  not  the  recognition 
of  this  truth  of  a  superintending  Providence? 
Joseph  felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  God;  and 
leaving  events  with  God,  he  went  cheerfully  forward 
in  the  way  of  duty.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
his  life  seemed  darkest,  while  yet  in  the  dungeon, 
forgotten  apparently  by  the  officer  of  Pharaoh, 
through  whom  he  had  hoped  to  be  set  free ;  even 
then  it  was,  as-we  see,  that  his  complete  deliverance 
was  just  awaiting  him  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and 
a  seat  preparing  for  him  at  the  right  hand  of  Pha- 
raoh. How  suddenly  and  how  totally  was  his  con- 
dition reversed. 

My  hearers :  The  providence  of  the  Almighty  in- 
cludes us  in  its  arrangements.  This  does  not  in- 
terfere with  our  freedom.  It  brings  us  under  no 
necessity.  It  should  lead  to  no  sullen  surrender  to 
our  fate.  No:  the  providence  of  God  is  all-wise 
and  all-merciful.  It  produces  only  certainty.  It 
should  lead  to  a  cheerful  submission,  to  an  active 
obedience,  to  a  patient  waiting.  It  should  inspire 
confidence. — In  all  your  lives,  in  things  temporal 
and  things  spiritual,  humble  yourselves  before  God 
and  cast  yourselves  upon  God,  and  he  will  sustain 
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you,  he  will  comfort  you.  The  darkest  hour  will 
be  followed  by  a  dawn ;  starvation  in  the  things  of 
this  life  will  receive  a  supply ;  despair  in  the  spiri- 
tual condition  will  be  relieved  by  a  revelation  of 
mercy  from  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  even  the  dark- 
ness of  the  valley  of  death  will  break  away  beneath 
the  beamings  from  the  heights  of  immortality. 
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MOSES. 

^  Heb.  XI.  24 — 26 — ^^  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to 
years f  refused  to  he  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh^ s  daughter: 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt ;  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.^' 

As  the  life  of  Joseph  is  immediately  connected 
■with  the  introduction  of  the  chosen  people  into 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  period  of  their  history, 
so  the  life  of  Moses  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  people  from  Egypt 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  before  en- 
tering the  land  of  Canaan.  While,  then,  the  sub- 
ject last  before  us  was  "Joseph  and  the  Bondage," 
that  which  is  now  presented  is  "Moses  and  the 
Wandering." 

Perhaps  the  biography  of  Moses  by  itself,  with 
no  further  reference  to  the  general  history  than 
is  unavoidable,  would  be  more  interesting  to  many 
persons,  than  his  biography  taken  in  a  wide  con- 
nection with  that  history.  Yet  the  history  is  that 
which  I  desire  especially  to  present  in  all  these 
lectures.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give  one  en- 
tire lecture  to  the  biography  of  Moses,  and  an- 
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other  to  tlie  history  with  which  it  is  connected, — 
the  history  of  "the  church  in  the  wilderness." 

The  birth  of  Moses  occurred  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  It  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,  had, 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  begun  to  oppress  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  The  circumstances  of  his  early 
life, — his  exposure  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  his  being 
found  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, — are  all 
doubtless  familiar.  From  the  account  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus,  our  immedi- 
ate inference  would  be  that  Moses  was  the  first 
child  of  his  parents,  or  at  least  the  first  male  child ; 
but  not  only  is  mention  directly  made  of  a  sister 
older  than  himself, — perhaps  Miriam,  of  whom  we 
afterwards  frequently  read, — but  we  find  from  the 
subsequent  history  that  Aaron  was  three  years  old 
when  Moses  was  born. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
narrative  here,  which  shows  a  coincidence  between 
the  sacred  history  and  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  Egypt  from  sources  external  to  the  Bible. 
Several  such  coincidences  were  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture ;  another  may  not  be  amiss  here.  I 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  narrative 
speaks  of  "  the  river''  of  Egypt ; — the  river  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed,  the  river  to  which  Pharaoh's 
daughter  came  to  bathe,  the  river  to  whose  brink 
Pharaoh  came  in  the  morning,  in  after  years,  when 
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Moses  met  him.  When  we  remember  that  "Egypt 
was  the  gift  of  the  Nile;"  that  the  Nile  was  the 
only  river  of  Egypt ;  and  that  it  was  an  object  of 
worship  to  all  the  people ;  this  manner  of  its  men- 
tion as  the  river,  without  giving  its  name,  is  seen  to 
be  most  natural.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  in- 
cidental evidence  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
was  written  by  one  familiar  with  Egypt  and  its 
people.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  his- 
torian was  Moses  himself, — ''learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,"  as  the  Bible  itself  states. 

Moses  being  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
grew  up  at  court  as  her  own  son.  Egypt  at  this 
time  was  a  most  powerful  and  highly  civilized  coun- 
try. Its  government  was  purely  despotic ;  the 
wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  people  of  the  country, 
being  at  the  unqualified  disposal  of  the  monarch. 
We  must  remember  this  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  of  Moses, — brought  up  at  court,  as 
Josephus  testifies,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  at  this  time,  the  people 
of  Moses,  from  whom  he  was  taken  while  an  uncon- 
scious infant,  and  with  whom  even  in  their  best 
estate  he  could  now  with  his  Egyptian  education  be 
expected  to  have  but  the  most  imperfect  sympa- 
thies, were  the  veriest  slaves  in  the  land.  Re- 
membering this,  we  see  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  Moses  could  have  been  separated  farther  from 
his  own  people,  than  he  was  in  being  adopted  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought  up  at  Pharaoh's 
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court.  He  and  they  stood  at  the  very  antipodes 
of  society.  Every  conceivable  barrier  lay  between 
them.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  wdth  his  own  people ; 
esteeming  their  reproach  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt  ?     Was  it  not  wonderful  ? 

Yet  it  was,  probably,  not  by  any  miracle  per- 
formed on  his  affections,  that  Moses  was  led  to  this 
conduct.  The  sacred  record  gives  no  intimation 
of  such  a  miracle.  But  the  record  does  give  an  in- 
timation which  seems  to  go  very  far  in  explaining 
this  choice  of  Moses,  and  that  by  means  entirely 
natural.  Do  you  remember  who  the  nurse  of  Mo- 
ses was, — that  she  was  his  own  mother? — she  who 
hid  him  three  months  because  she  saw  he  was  a  pro- 
per child,  and  did  so  in  faith,  disregarding  the 
king's  commandment?  And  do  you  not  suppose 
that  this  believing  mother  instilled  into  the  young 
heart  of  her  son  that  which  wakened  his  warm 
affection  for  her,  and  for  her  people  as  his  own 
people  and  the  people  of  God ; — that  which  led  him, 
in  after  years,  to  refuse  his  adoption  and  return  to 
his  people  ?     Is  not  this  natural  and  reasonable  ? 

Behold  here,  then,  a  mother's  fower^  neutralizing 
all  the  mighty  influences  of  this  world's  honor  and 
wealth,  quenching  even  the  dazzling  glories  of  a 
Pharaoh's  court  and  a  Pharaoh's  crown,  and  bring- 
ing the  youthful  Moses  to  choose  the  bondage  of 
his  own  people ! 
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Did  Moses  and  his  people  stand  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  society:  did  every  conceivable  barrier  lie 
between  them  ?  Ah,  there  was  one  connection ; 
there  was  a  strong  though  hidden  line,  lying  along 
over  all  these  barriers  and  around  to  these  very 
antipodes.  It  was  the  connection  of  a  mother's 
love,  a  mother's  fidelity,  a  mother's  faith.  What 
encouragement  have  parents,  have  mothers,  espe- 
cially, to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go ! 

The  time  of  Moses'  life  when  he  left  Pharaoh's 
court,  is  nowhere  specified  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  said  in  the  direct  narrative  that,  being  "grown, 
he  went  out  unto  his  brethren."  In  the  historical 
discourse  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  recorded  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  said,  that  when 
Moses  "was  full  forty  years  old  it  came  into  his 
heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel." 
Moses,  then,  was  forty  years  old  when  he  left  Pha- 
raoh's court.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Ste- 
phen know  the  age  of  Moses  at  this  time,  if  it  is 
not  given  in  the  Old  Testament?  Without  answer- 
ing this  question  directly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  comments  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
on  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  use 
which  New  Testament  writers  make  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  when  they  quote  them,  often  give  us 
further  knowledge  than  what  we  should  ourselves 
derive  from  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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For  example,  we  might  read  the  one  hundred  and 
second  psalm, — "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hand,"  etc.,  without  imagining  that  these 
words  had  any  reference  to  Christ;  and  yet  this 
reference  is  directly  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  opinion  that  in  such 
cases  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  merely 
gave  the  current  tradition  of  their  times,  or  the 
generally  received  interpretation,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  is  not  needed  by  those  who  admit  the  full 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  then,  Moses  leaves  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  and  in  a  short  time  is  obliged  to  flee 
the  country  to  save  his  life.  He  fled  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Midian,  dwelt  with  Jethro  the  priest  of 
Midian  as  keeper  of  his  flock,  married  into  his  fa- 
mily, and  remained  there  forty  years.  What  a 
great  and  sudden  change  in  the  life  of  Moses ;  forty 
years  in  the  king's  court,  and  then  on  an  instant 
transferred  to  a  lonely  wilderness,  and  forty  more 
engaged  in  the  quiet,  monotonous  occupation  of  a 
shepherd !  Here  we  find  realized  the  very  contrast 
of  circumstances  expressed  by  our  Saviour — "  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see?" — "A  man 
clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Behold  they  which  are 
gorgeously  apparelled  and  live  delicately  are  in 
kings'  courts." 

Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  seems  to  have 
been  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.     Idolatry  at 
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this  time  was  extensively  prevalent,  but  not  uni- 
versal. When  God  chose  out  a  people  for  himself, 
he  did  not,  of  course,  extinguish  the  light  enjoyed 
by  other  nations.  Jethro  had  the  knowledge  of 
God  derived  from  tradition,  and  perhaps  served 
God  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  We  shall  see, 
further  on  in  the  history,  that  when  Moses  came 
into  this  wilderness  again,  with  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, he  invited  his  father-in-law  to  go  with  him  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  history  long  subse- 
quent to  this  shows  that  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
at  least  so  far  as  a  part  of  Jethro's  family  was  con- 
cerned.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  the  appearing  of 
God  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  when  Moses 
was  commissioned  to  go  and  bring  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  worthy  a  passing  remark, 
that  the  extreme  reluctance  of  Moses  to  fulfill  his 
commission — his  diffidence — is  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  forwardness  in  slaying  the  Egyptian  who 
was  oppressing  the  Hebrew — the  deed  on  account 
of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Egypt.  But 
the  difference  of  conduct,  be  it  observed,  is  just 
such  as  is  natural,  considering  the  age  of  Moses 
and  his  circumstances  when  the  diverse  conduct  was 
displayed.  Then,  Moses  had  just  left  his  place  at 
court,  where  his  wilfulness  had  probably  been  much 
indulged;  now,  he  had  been  leading  for  forty  years 
a  quiet,   contemplative  life.      Then,  too,   he  was 

^  See  Judges  i.  16. 
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young  and  heaclj;  now,  he  was  experienced,  and 
therefore  prudent. 

Moses  returns  to  Egypt  as  the  prophet  of  God, 
commissioned  to  lead  forth  his  people.  Did  time 
permit,  it  would  be  well  to  dwell,  somewhat  at 
length,  on  the  following  subjects,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  worth  while  to  men- 
tion them,  as  subjects  which  you  may  consider  for 
yourselves. 

First ;  The  name  by  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  Moses,  '''' I  am  that  1  am.''  Some  have  inferred, 
from  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation,  that  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.     Exaniine  this  inference. 

Secondly;  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart. 
Consider  how  it  is  that  God  could  raise  up  Pha- 
raoh in  order  to  harden  his  heart,  and  yet  Pharaoh 
be  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  God  not  the  au- 
thor of  sin. 

Thirdly ;  The  character  of  the  plagues  with 
which  the  Egyptians  were  smitten.  It  has  been 
made  an  objection  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  that 
it  represents  these  plagues  as  miraculous,  while,  as 
is  asserted,  they  were  all  of  the  character  of  oc- 
currences natural  to  Egypt.  It  is  said  there  was 
nothing  miraculous  about  these  plagues;  the  Nile 
often  becomes  red  like  blood,  indeed  at  every  an- 
nual overflow;  swarms  of  locusts  often  come  sud- 
denly into  the  country,  and  as  suddenly  depart ; 
flies,  lice,  and  frogs  are  always  abundant  in  Egypt, 
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etc.,  etc.  Consider  whether,  after  all  such  asser- 
tions, many  of  these  plagues  were  not  miraculous 
in  their  very  nature;  as,  for  example — taking  one 
of  the  plagues  already  mentioned — that  of  the 
river  being  turned  into  blood,  when  the  narrative 
shows  that  it  was  more  than  an  appearance,  since 
the  fish  died.  Consider  whether  these  plagues  were 
not  miraculous  in  that  they  came  and  went  at  the 
bidding  of  Moses ;  and  consider,  moreover,  whether 
the  bringing  of  plagues  on  the  land  of  Egypt  by 
the  modifying  of  events  natural  to  Egypt,  is  not  a 
recommendation  in  the  case  rather  than  an  objec- 
tion; since  thus,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  displayed  as  well  as  his  power; 
and  since  thus  these  plagues  so  well  proved  what 
God  had  said  he  would  prove, — that  he  was  "  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,"  or,  as  it  is  per- 
haps better  rendered,  that  he  was  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  the  land  of  Egypt,  presiding 
over  its  affairs,  ruling  in  the  midst  of  its  natural 
occurrences.  This  must  have  brought  these  mi- 
racles very  near  to  the  perceptions  of  the  hardened 
Pharaoh. 

Fourthly;  The  matter  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  the  Israelites.  Consider  whether 
the  borrowing  and  lending  spoken  of,  was  not  an 
asking  and  giving.  The  Egyptians,  in  that  night 
of  terror,  when  there  was  not  a  house  in  which  there 
was  not  one  dead,  were  doubtless  urgent  upon  the 
Israelites  to  leave  them ;  and  when  the  Israelites 
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asked  for  their  jewels,  that  they  might  not  go  awaj 
utterly  empty,  the  Egyptians  gladly  gave  them,  if 
by  this  means  they  could  the  sooner  free  themselves 
from  that  people  on  whose  account  they  had  ex- 
perienced such  dire  calamities. 

Moses  now  assumes  his  office  of  commander  of 
the  people.  Divinely  led  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
the  pillar  of  fire,  they  entered  the  wilderness  and 
came  to  the  Red  Sea.  Pursued  by  Pharaoh,  Mo- 
ses, at  the  command  of  God,  smites  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  leads  the  people  through  the 
midst  of  the  divided  waters  on  dry  land.  The 
Egyptians  following  them  are  drowned.  At  Marah, 
the  people  murmur  against  Moses  on  account  of 
the  bitter  water.  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  they 
murmur  again  for  want  of  food,  and  manna  is 
given.  Near  Rephidim  in  Horeb,  they  murmur 
again  for  water,  and  God  gives  them  water  out  of 
the  rock,  Moses  smiting  it  with  his  rod.  At  Re- 
phidim they  gain  a  victory  over  Amalek.  Then,  in 
the  third  month  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
they  come  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  remain  for 
nearly  a  year. 

The  residence  of  Israel  at  Sinai  is  an  interesting 
chapter  by  itself.  The  account  of  it  is  more  full 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  their  history  be- 
tween their  exodus  from  Egypt  and  their  entrance 
into  Canaan.  It  was  at  Sinai  that  occurred  what 
exalted  Moses  in   such  privileges  far  above  any 
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other  human  being,  his  residence  with  God  in  the 
mount,  where  he  communed  with  God  till  his  face 
shone  with  celestial  glory,  and  received  the  tables 
of  the  law  written  with  the  finger  of  God.  Here, 
at  Sinai,  too,  the  moral  law  and  the  whole  code  of 
Levitical  laws  was  promulgated,  the  ark  fashioned, 
the  tabernacle  made,  and  the  priesthood  insti- 
tuted. 

Study,  my  hearers,  the  period  of  the  residence 
of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai.  Here  is  the  whole  Mo- 
saic economy  in  prescription.  Above  all,  study  the 
moral  law,  that  wonderful  compend  of  human  duty. 
Though  so  small  that  it  covers  not  half  a  page  of 
your  Bible,  and  may  be  carried  about  in  the  merest 
corner  of  your  memory,  it  yet  commands  every 
thing  which  is  right  and  forbids  every  thing  which 
is  wrong.  Where  could  such  a  compend  have  been 
framed  but  in  the  mind  of  God?  Surely  its  pro- 
mulgation was  justly  attended  with  thunders,  and 
lightnings  and  smoke,  evincing  God's  majesty. 

The  children  of  Israel  having  left  Sinai  came  in 
a  short  time  to  Kadesh-Barnea,  near  the  south-east 
border  of  the  promised  land.  From  hence  spies 
were  sent  out  through  the  land  of  Canaan,  who, 
returning,  gave  an  unfavourable  report  of  the  land, 
all  except  Caleb  and  Joshua.  Then  the  people 
murmured  grievously  against  Moses  and  against 
God,  and  the  anger  of  God  was  aroused,  and  he 
threatened  utterly  to  destroy  them.  At  Moses'  in- 
tercession the  people  are  spared;  yet  God  swears 

13* 
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in  his  wrath  that  they  shall  not  enter  the  land  of 
promise.  He  dooms  them  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness, until  the  whole  generation,  except  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  shall  perish.  And  from  Kadesh  the  people 
turned  back,  Moses  leading  them,  and  wandered 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  are 
then  found  at  Kadesh  again.  Of  this  long  period 
we  have  almost  no  record,  except  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  Numbers,  a  notice  of  certain  encamp- 
ments. No  doubt  it  was  a  period  of  rebellion  and 
murmuring  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  out  of 
Egypt ;  for  the  Bible  elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  wandering,  says, — "Forty 
years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,  and 
said.  They  do  always  err  in  their  hearts." 

Returned  to  Kadesh,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Mo-. 
ses  and  Aaron,  dies ;  the  people  murmur  for  Water ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock,  but 
in  so  doing  sin  against  God,  and  receive  the  sen- 
tence from  God  that  they  shall  not  enter  the  pro- 
mised land.  Shortly  after,  the  people  in  their 
march  come  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies. 
They  were  now  retreating  from  the  south-east  bor- 
der of  Canaan,  where  they  had  encountered  dis- 
couraging opposition  from  the  Amorites.  They 
went  on  in  the  way  of  their  retreat  from  Mount 
Hor  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  passed  through  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  had  flanked  them  in  on  the  east,  and 
commenced  their  march  northward  for  the  country 
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east  of  the  river  Jordan.  Moses  is  still  their 
leader,  and  while  on  this  northward  march  and  the 
excursions  connected  with  it,  gained  signal  victories 
over  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  King 
of  Bashan. 

They  come  now  into  the  plains  of  Moab,  over 
against  Jericho,  east  of  Jordan.  Here,  Moses 
having  achieved  his  last  victory, — that  over  the  Mi- 
dianites, — and  having  rehearsed  the  law  and  given 
his  commands  and  exhortations  to  the  new  genera- 
tion, ascends  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  where  he  is  permitted  to  survey  the  land 
of  promise.  What  the  feelings  of  the  patriarch 
were,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene,  we  can  but  dim- 
ly imagine.  An  entrance  upon  this  land  he  had 
been  ardently  anticipating  through  the  forty  long 
years  in  which  he  endured  the  murmurings  of  the 
people,  and  encountered  the  perils  and  privations 
of  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  single  and  great 
mission  of  his  whole  life,  to  prepare  his  people  for 
their  residence  in  this  land  of  promise  and  conduct 
them  to  it.  How  often  had  he  encouraged  them, 
and  caused  them  to  pant  for  an  entrance  into  it, 
with  descriptions  of  its  glory.  And  now  they  have 
arrived  upon  its  border,  and  are  full  of  expecta- 
tion; but  he,  with  the  land  spread  out  before  him, 
is  permitted  only  to  look  upon  it,  and  then  is  called 
to  die. 

The  account  of  Moses'  death  is  singular.  "He 
died  there,"  it  is  said,  "in  the  land  of  Moab,"  and 
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the  Lord  "burled  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor :  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  The  myste- 
rious burial  of  Moses  suggests  to  us  the  transfigu- 
ration scene  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  in  which, 
in  bodies  of  some  kind,  Moses  and  Elias  appear. 
And  as  Elias  was  translated, — never  saw  death, — 
the  appearing  of  Moses  with  him  is  still  more  sug- 
gestive. Our  attention  here  is  naturally  turned 
also  to  another  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture, 
the  epistle  of  Jude  and  ninth  verse,  which  speaks 
of  Michael  the  archangel  contending  with  the  de- 
vil, and  disputing  about  the  body  of  Moses. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  sepulchre  of  Moses  was 
concealed  from  the  Israelites,  lest  they  should  re- 
gard it  with  superstitious  reverence.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  after  years  the  Israelites  fell 
into  idolatry  even  over  the  brazen  serpent. 

The  sin  of  Moses,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  enter  the  promised  land,  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  dispute.  It  was  committed,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  Kadesh,  when  the  people  murmured 
for  water.  God  told  Moses  to  take  his  rod  and 
speak  to  the  rock,  and  it  should  give  forth  its  water. 
But  Moses,  standing  before  the  rock,  addressed  the 
people  in  this  language, — "Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  the  rock?"  This 
seems  the  language  of  impatience  and  arrogance. 
And  then,  apparently  without  speaking  to  the  rock 
as  God  had  commanded,  Moses  smites  the  rock 
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twice.  This  action  exhibits  the  same  spirit  which 
the  language  indicated.  And  God  said, — "Ye  be- 
lieved me  not  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel."  There  was,  then,  a  distrust  of 
God,  which  led  Moses  to  bring  a  reproach  on  God's 
name  before  all  the  people,  and  this  accompanied 
with  the  exhibition  of  sinful  passion.* 

For  this  one  sin  Moses  was  excluded  from  the 
promised  land.  This  sin  was,  however,  of  a  public 
nature,  and  was  committed  by  the  prophet  of  God, 
the  divinely  appointed  leader  of  the  people.  A 
man  who  was  as  God  to  the  people,  so  exalted  too 
in  divine  privilege,  falling  into  sin,  there  was  a 
demand  for  some  public  token  of  the  divine  disap- 
probation. This  sin,  so  far  as  the  passion  was 
concerned,  was  an  extraordinary  exception  to  the 
general  conduct  of  Moses.  It  is  said, — "Now  the 
man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  And  it  seems 
to  be  true,  that  when  a  man,  either  from  natural 
disposition  or  through  divine  grace,  is  enabled  to 
exhibit  any  particular  feature  of  character  in  an 
exemplary  perfection,  a  sin  which  mars  that  feature 
is  more  heinous  than  any  other.  The  sin  of  Mo- 
ses, violating  his  habitual  meekness,  was  a  sin  of 
peculiar  enormity. 

In  reviewing  the  recorded  life  of  Moses,  you  will 
perceive  that  he  was  a  man  powerful  in  prayer, 
and  especially  in  intercessory  prayer.     How  often, 

*  Ps.  cvi.  32,  33. 
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"when  the  people  had  olBfended  God  most  grievously, 
did  Moses  appease  God's  anger  by  his  pleadings ! 
Moses  may  be  considered  a  type  of  Christ  as  a 
Mediator.  The  reference  is  probably  to  Moses  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  it  is  said,  the 
law  "was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  me- 
diator." Especial  mention  may  be  made  of  two 
very  extraordinary  and  successful  intercessory 
prayers.  The  one  was  offered  after  the  sin  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf: — "If  thou  wilt  not  for- 
give their  sin,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book 
which  thou  hast  written."  And  when  the  people, 
at  the  return  of  the  spies,  refused  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  land,  and  God  was  angry  with  them 
and  said  to  Moses; — "I  will  smite  them  with  the 
pestilence  and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of 
thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they;" 
then  followed  from  Moses  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able intercessory  prayers  any  where  on  record. 
He  pleaded  God's  own  honor  and  prayed, — "Par- 
don, I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy."  It  was 
probably  in  reference  to  this  prayer,  more  espe- 
cially, that  God  said  to  Jeremiah  in  after  days,  when 
the  Jews  had  greatly  provoked  him,  — "  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind 
could  not  be  toward  this  people." 

Prayer  in  one's  own  behalf  obtaining  a  blessing, 
is  wonderful ;  but  still  more  wonderful  is  interces- 
sory prayer,  offered  by  the  unworthy  in  behalf  of 
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others  unworthy.  Yet  intercessory  prayer  is  suc- 
cessful. It  meets  God's  approbation.  He  encou- 
rages it,  and  honors  the  intercessor.  It  is  ever 
true,  that  "  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much." 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  life  of 
Moses  is  divided  into  three  marked  periods  of  forty 
years  each ;  and  that  between  his  life,  as  marked 
by  these  periods,  and  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  there  is  a  striking  analogy. — It  is  said 
that  Moses  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  died.  He  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
fled  from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  of  Midian. 
When  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  and  wrought  the 
miracles  of  the  plagues,  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
so  that  he  had  been  in  the  wilderness  forty  years. 
Being  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he 
died,  it  is  seen  that  he  was  with  his  people  in  their 
wanderings  forty  years,  which  indeed  is  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  history.  One-third  of  his  life,  then, 
Moses  was  at  court;  another  third  he  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  Avilderness;  and  another  third  he  was 
a  prophet  of  God,  legislator,  and  mediator  between 
God  and  his  people. 

In  the  first  period,  through  a  remarkable  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunities for  receiving  all  human  instruction  ne- 
cessary for  his  peculiar  duties  in  after  life ;  in  the 
second  period,  he  had  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  spirit,  and 
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for  freeing  himself  from  any  idolatrous  notions  ot 
practices  adopted  at  an  idolatrous  court;  and  thus 
he  was  prepared  to  act  his  part  in  the  third  period, 
as  legislator,  prophet,  and  mediator. 

The  analogy  between  the  life  of  Moses,  thus  con- 
sidered, and  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  may 
be  exhibited  in  few  words.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation,  they  were  sent  into  Egypt, 
where,  until  they  advanced  to  maturity  as  a  nation, 
they  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  every  thing  needful  in  view  of  their  residence  in 
Canaan.  In  this  they  were  like  Moses  at  Pharaoh's 
court.  Forty  years  long  the  children  of  Israel  wan- 
dered  in  the  wilderness,  in  solitary  places.  This 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  religious 
spirit,  of  practising  the  religious  system  which  God 
gave  them  at  Sinai,  and  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  spirit  of  the  gross  idolatry  of  Egypt,  which 
they  had  to  some  extent  imbibed ;  and  thus,  like 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Midian,  they  were  the 
better  prepared  for  the  third  period  of  their  history 
when,  in  behalf  of  all  mankind  till  Messiah  should 
come,  were  committed  to  them  the  oracles  of  God, 
thus  making  them  the  prophets  and  legislators  of 
the  world,  and  the  means  of  communication,  or  me- 
diators, between  God  and  their  fellow  men. 

The  history  of  "the  church  in  the  wilderness," 
and  the  Messianic  character  of  this  period  of  the 
history,  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  lec- 
ture,^are  ipeserved  for  a  future  occasion. 
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Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  in  the  light  of  the 
text,  consider  the  conduct  of  Moses  as  our  worthy 
example. 

The  conduct  of  Moses  in  forsaking  Pharaoh's 
court  for  a  place  among  his  own  people,  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  as  very  remarkable,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  offered,  that  he  was  led  to  this 
conduct  through  the  influence  of  his  mother.  But 
as  yet,  no  distinct  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  this  conduct  was  not  merely  patriotic  in 
its  character,  but  was  eminently  religious.  It  was 
done  "by  faith."  The  choice  was  the  afliiction  of 
God's  people  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  sin.  His 
esteem  was  of  the  reproach  of  Christ:  this  was 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  "  He 
had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward." 
Without  an  exhibition  of  this  choice  of  Moses  in 
any  of  its  various  phases,  let  me  ask  you,  my  hear- 
ers, with  your  present  knowledge  concerning  it, — 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Was  it  wise  ?  Was  it 
best  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  Moses  had  better  re- 
mained at  the  idolatrous  court  and  become  a  Pha- 
raoh, denying  his  connection  with  God's  people  and 
refusing  to  bear  their  affliction  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  Moses  ever  regretted  his  choice? — And  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  true  Christian  regretting  his 
choice  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  Christian  on  his  death-bed  saying,  "  0  how 
unwise  have  I  been  to  choose  religion  !  0  if  I  only 
had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  have  no- 
13 
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thing  to  do  with  religion!"  Ko;  the  choice  orlC0 
made,  the  Christian  glories  in  it; — ^made  at  "what* 
ever  sacrifice,  bringing  whatever  reproach.  He 
would  not  part  with  his  portion,  as  a  Christian,  for 
the  world.  See  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Like  Moses  he  forsook  all  for  Christ, — great  trea- 
sures, high  worldly  hopes,  and  long-honored  as- 
sociates, as  well  as  his  self-righteousness,  dearer 
than  all  the  rest.  Did  he  regret  his  choice  ?  Hear 
him  saying, — "Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  Like  Moses,  "he  had 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward."  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,"  he  says,  "and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

My  hearers,  the  choice  of  Moses  and  of  Paul  is 
commended  to  you.  You  may  make  it,  if  you 
will.  You  have  not  as  much  of  this  world's  good 
to  forsake  as  they  had,  but  you  have  just  as  much 
of  every  thing  to  gain.  All  the  reward  to  which 
they  looked  forward,  as  more  than  a  full  recom- 
pense for  all  their  sacrifices,  may  be  yours.  But 
then  you  must  surrender  all  else  for  this ;  you  must 
choose  whatever  affliction  or  reproach  the  Christian 
name  may  impose.  Yes,  you  must  choose  it.  You 
have  something  to  do  in  order  to  receive  the  Chris- 
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tian's  crown.  Are  you  ready  to  do  it?  Let  this 
be  the  hour  when  you  renounce  all  for  Christ. 
Henceforth  be  found  among  his  people.  And  then 
the  reward  shall  be  yours.  "  Come,"  I  would  say, 
as  Moses  said  to  Hobab  in  the  wilderness, — "  Come 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  Israel." 
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LECTURE   VII. 

MOSES  AND  THE  WANDERING. 

Ps.  xcv.  7 J  8 — ^^  To-day^  if  y^  •wi/^  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temptation 
in  the  wilderness. ^^ 

In  the  preceding  lecture  the  biography  of  Moses 
was  presented.  This  was  done  chiefly  as  preparatory 
to  some  consideration  of  that  period  of  the  general 
history  of  the  Israelites  connected  with  this  bio- 
graphy, the  period  of  their  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness after  the  exodus  from  Egypt  until  the  en- 
trance into  the  land  of  promise.  The  providential 
design  of  the  residence  of  the  chosen  people  in 
Egypt  has  already  engaged  our  attention.  That 
design  being  accomplished,  the  people  were  made 
ready  to  leave  Egypt  by  the  severe  oppression  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  While  undergoing  this 
oppression,  the  man  was  in  training  who  should 
deliver  them. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Moses  was  raised  up 
by  God,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  delivering  the 
chosen  people  from  bondage,  and  preparing  them 
for  their  residence  in  the  promised  land.  His 
whole  training,  so  much  of  which  was  peculiar,  was 
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sucli  as  to  qualify  him  for  this  work.  So  far  from 
it  being  true,  that  many  another  person  might  have 
been  found,  at  the  time,  who  could  have  done  the 
work  which  the  whole  plan  of  the  history  shows 
was  now  to  be  done, — so  far  from  this,  it  may  be 
said,  that  never,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race,  could  a  man  have  been  found  so  well  adapted 
to  this  work. 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  oiFer  here  this  ge- 
neral remark,  that  it  is  not  true  either  that  men 
make  circumstances  or  that  circumstances  make 
men ;  but  that  God  makes  and  controls  both.  Of 
course  we  must  believe  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
such  that  he  originates  his  own  acts  and  is  respon- 
sible for  them,  so  that  men  are  not  automata  be- 
neath the  moving  influences  of  providence ;  and  we 
must  believe,  too,  that  circumstances  have  their  in- 
fluence upon  character  in  reference  to  individuals, 
and  nations,  and  all  mankind ; — that  education  in  a 
certain  sense  makes  the  man,  that  physical  position 
modifies  the  life  of  nations,  that  the  past  moulds 
the  present;  but  believing  this,  it  must  still  be 
said,  that  the  unity  of  history  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  yet  in  his  condition,  but 
in  the  all-comprehending  plan  of  the  all-wise  and 
all-governing  God. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  shows  a  plan.  That 
plan  required  just  the  work  to  be  done  which  Moses 
performed.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  no  man  but 
Moses  could  have  done  it.     Yet  Moses  was  quali- 

13* 
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fied  for  his  work,  not  by  the  work  itself,  but  by 
providences  having  no  necessary  connection  with  it. 
As  the  fitted  agent  of  the  Almighty,  Moses  is 
sent  to  his  people,  and,  '^on  the  self-same  day" 
in  which  the  time  predicted  for  the  continuance  of 
the  bondage  was  fulfilled,  he  led  them  forth  under 
the  outstretched  arm  of  God. 

It  is  but  a  few  days'  journey  by  a  direct  route 
from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  We  might 
have  expected  to  see  the  Israelites  safe  in  Canaan 
in  an  inconsiderable  time.  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
them  turning  from  a  direct  course  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  spending  nearly  a  year  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  then,  having  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan  after  a  few  days'  travel,  turning  back  and 
wandering  through  the  wilderness  for  thirty-eight 
years ;  so  that  of  the  generation  which  came  out 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons,  none 
entered  the  land  of  promise. 

Now  why  was  this,  we  may  well  ask ; — that  the 
people  so  remarkably  delivered  from  Egypt,  whose 
groanings  the  Lord  had  heard,  who  had  been 
brought  almost  within  sight  of  the  promised  land ; 
— why  was  it  that  they  were  compelled  to  go  back 
into  the  wilderness,  where  they  could  be  kept  alive 
only  by  continual  miraculous  interpositions,  and 
where  so  little  that  was  instructive  befell  them, 
that  no  account  of  these  thirty-eight  years  was  re- 
corded,— this  period  in  their  history  being  left  an 
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almost  total  blank?  What  was  the  providential 
design  ? 

It  is  very  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question 
which  is  correct,  and  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  people  had 
the  oifer  of  an  entrance  upon  the  promised  land 
when  they  first  reached  its  border,  but  refused  to 
enter,  trusting  the  account  of  the  spies  and  dis- 
trusting the  promise  of  God  that  he  would  give 
them  the  land,  and  that  their  being  compelled  to 
go  back  and  wander  in  the  wilderness  was  their 
punishment  for  this  conduct. — This  is  a  correct 
answer.  "  They  entered  not  in  because  of  unbelief. ' ' 
And  we  read  in  the  direct  narrative,  that  for  their 
refusal  to  enter  the  land,  God  condemned  them  to 
wander  until  their  carcasses  should  fall  in  the  wil- 
derness. This  condemnation,  too,  was  just,  and 
teaches  us  an  important  lesson.  And  in  this  con- 
demnation is  found  the  lesson  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  most  frequently  draw  from  this  portion 
of  the  history.  "  Harden  not  your  heart,  as  in  the 
provocation,"  says  the  text.  "  Unto  whom  I  sware 
in  my  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  my  rest," 
says  the  context. 

But  while  this  answer  is  thus  easy,  and  while  it 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  when  we  have  in  view  only 
that  present  generation  of  Israelites  and  their 
transgressions;  yet  a  fuller  answer,  on  higher 
grounds,  is  needed  when  we  consider  the  wander- 
ing in  connection  with  the  whole  history.     For  the 
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providence  of  God  is  complete  in  several  different 
respects.  Each  link  in  a  whole  chain  of  provi- 
dences is  complete  in  itself,  and  again  the  whole 
chain  has  its  completeness.  Different  series  of 
providences  combine  and  form  a  higher  series. 
The  life  of  every  man  is  a  series  of  providences, 
all  working  a  single  purpose; — it  is  a  complete 
series ;  and  yet  the  lives  of  all  men  are  woven  to- 
gether, and  the  history  of  the  race  is  complete  and 
answers  another  and  higher  single  purpose.  Thus 
it  is  that  after  we  have  satisfactorily  ascertained 
the  providential  design  of  any  particular  occur- 
rence, viewing  it  only  in  reference  to  the  events 
with  which  it  is  immediately  connected,  we  may 
often,  by  taking  into  view  a  wider  scope  of  events 
and  contemplating  a  grander  movement,  discover 
a  higher  providential  design  in  the  same  occur- 
rence. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  coming  of  the 
Israelites  into  Egypt,  if  the  providential  design  be 
sought,  it  may  be  determined,  from  the  nearest 
connecting  circumstances,  as  this, — the  saving  of 
the  people  from  the  famine  then  raging  so  widely 
and  fiercely.  And  perhaps  this  was  the  highest 
providential  design  that  Joseph  was  permitted  to 
see  when  he  said; — "So  now,  it  was  not  you  that 
sent  me  hither,  but  God."  It  was,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance." 
Yet  with  the  entire  account  of  God's  dealings  with 
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his  people  before  us,  as  given  in  the  inspired  nar- 
rative, it  becomes  apparent  that  a  higher  providen- 
tial design  in  bringing  the  Israelites  into  Egypt, 
was  to  increase  them  in  the  easiest  way  into  a  na- 
tion, and  prepare  them  in  the  best  manner  to  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  promise.  So,  in  the  case  before 
us,  while  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
forty  years  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  punish- 
ment of  that  unbelieving  generation,  it  yet  accom- 
plished higher  results  than  this,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  history,  and  so  it  had  a  higher  design. 

Let  us  see  if  these  remarks  may  not  be  verified. 
It  has  been  mentioned  before,  as  a  reasonable  sup- 
position, that  there  was  danger  that  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  coming  into  contact  with  an  idolatrous 
people,  would  themselves  fall  into  idolatry.  The 
history  of  the  wandering  shows  that  they  had  both 
encountered  the  danger  and  pontracted  the  sin. 
By  the  very  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  had 
appeared  in  majesty  and  uttered  his  solemn  com- 
mand against  idolatry,  they  made  and  worshipped 
a  golden  calf.* 

Now  the  sin  of  idolatry  can  hardly  be  called  a 
single  sin.  It  does  not  indicate  a  simple  tendency 
of  the  mind.  Rather,  the  sin  of  idolatry  involves 
all  other  sins,  and  indicates  a  general  moral  de- 

^  If  it  be  asked,  why  did  God  permit  his  people  to  be  ex- 
posed to  so  much  danger,  see  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch, 
p.  231. 
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basement.  This  will  be  found  true,  on  examina- 
tion, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  seen  to 
be  true  in  the  known  character  of  all  idolaters.  It 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites.  They  had  be- 
come exceedingly  corrupt  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians.  In  all  their  history,  during  the 
wandering,  we  witness  on  their  part  a  most  marvel- 
lous display  of  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  rebellion, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  impressive  exhibitions  of 
God's  goodness  and  severity.  They  seemed  utterly 
incorrigible. 

Now  the  Israelites  being  thus  morally  debased, 
completely  possessed  of  an  idolatrous  spirit,  proof 
against  all  the  dispensations  of  God  to  reclaim  them, 
does  not  a  higher  providential  design  of  the  wan- 
dering than  we  have  yet  contemplated  become  ap- 
parent from  the  fact,  that  during  the  wandering 
this  evil  generation  passed  away  and  a  purer  gene- 
ration was  raised  up,— a  generation  made  capable, 
by  early  and  continued  instruction,  of  appreciating 
their  privileges  as  God's  chosen  people, — a  genera- 
tion which,  when  introduced  into  the  promised  land 
and  scattered  over  it,  freed  from  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  them  while  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Moses,  would  not  so  soon  apostatize  from 
the  worship  of  their  God  ?  That  the  new  genera- 
tion was  such  as  is  here  represented,  appears  from 
the  direct  history,  and  from  references  to  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Thus  it  is  said  of  this 
generation; — "I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of 
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thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou 
wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that 
was  not  sown.  Israel  was  holiness  to  the  Lord." 
As  a  matter  of  history,  this  generation  was  more 
steadfast  in  the  service  of  God  than  any  of  which 
we  read  for  a  long  time  after.* 

As,  then,  the  generation  which  came  out  of 
Egypt  was  not  morally  fit  to  enter  the  promised 
land,  and  if  permitted  to  enter  would  not  have  ac- 
complished God's  purposes ;  and  as  the  new  gene- 
ration was  eminently  qualified  in  respect  of  moral 
character  to  enter  the  promised  land,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  accomplish  God's  purposes ;  we  must  as- 
sume, as^  a  providential  design  of  the  wandering, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the  chosen 
people,  by  the  passing  away  of  the  old  generation 
and  the  growth  of  a  new. 

Another  providential  design,  closely  connected 
indeed  with  that  just  mentioned,  yet  distinct  from 
it,  may  be  observed  by  attending  to  the  history. 

It  was  in  the  wilderness  at  Sinai,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wandering,  that  the  religious  ritual 
system  of  the  Israelites  was  instituted.  It  is  not 
proposed  now  to  speak  of  the  design  of  this  system. 
We  may  assume  that  it  was  necessary.  Now  this 
ritual  system  was  very  complicated.     The  very 

*  In  the  matter  of  Korah  and  his  company,  as  also  that  of 
Peor,  it  has  been  remarked  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
those  of  the  old  generation  that  sinned,  rather  than  others. 
Seok  Pres.  Edwards'  Hist,  of  Redemption. 
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reading  of  the  many  ordinances  respecting  the  sa- 
cred rites,  sacred  persons,  sacred  places,  and  sa- 
cred times,  is  in  most  cases  wearisome.  Few  Bible 
readers  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ritual  sys- 
tem, as  a  whole,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  so 
complicated.  But,  now,  this  whole  system  was  new 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  beginning  of  the  wandering. 
Yet  every  Israelite  must  be  brought  to  understand 
it,  in  whole  and  in  part,  and  not  only  to  understand 
it  when  explained,  but  to  be  so  perfectly  familiar 
with  it,  that  it  should  be  a  frame-work  for  his  reli- 
gious ideas,  and  a  vehicle  for  their  most  easy  ex- 
pression. The  necessary  explanation  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  the  familiarizing  of  it  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  must  have  cost  an  inconceivable  amount  of 
instruction  and  of  actual  training. 

Now  if  the  Israelites  had  gone  right  on  from  Si- 
nai, when  this  system  was  just  instituted,  and  had 
taken  immediate  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  then  had  been  scattered  over  the  land,  they 
would  have  had  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  their  religious  system, 
and  apparently  it  could  never  have  been  learned. 
But  in  the  wilderness,  during  the  forty  years  of ' 
wandering,  there  was  ample  time  and  the  most  fa- 
vorable opportunities  for  rehearsing  this  system 
until  it  became  perfectly  familiar.  The  people 
were  miraculously  fed  and  clothed,  and  had  little 
else  to  do.  They  were  all  together  in  a  compact 
body  under  one  leader,  and  that  leader  the  law- 
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giver.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  people  did  be- 
come thoroughly  used  to  this  system,  and  entered 
upon  its  practice  without  difficulty,  when  once  es- 
tablished in  the  promised  land.  Then,  if  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  divine  arrangement  that  this 
cumbrous  system  should  be  set  up  in  Canaan,  and 
be  perpetuated  until  its  great  Antitype  should 
come,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  must  we  not 
conclude  that  another  providential  design  of  the 
wandering  was  this,  that  the  people  might  become 
sufficiently  instructed  and  trained  in  this  system? 

Still  further  important  results  attended  the  wan- 
dering, as  we  learn  from  the  whole  history,  and  so 
we  see  that  there  were  still  further  providential 
designs.  The  residence  of  the  Israelites  for  forty 
years  in  desert  places,  where  they  were  often  im- 
mediately dependent  upon  Grod  for  their  daily  food ; 
and  all  their  journeyings,  which  were  made  under 
the  immediate  and  manifested  direction  and  gui- 
dance of  God ; — these,  and  many  other  peculiar  dis- 
pensations during  all  this  period,  were  eminently 
suited  to  impress  the  people  with  the  reality  of 
their  being  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  very  near 
to  him.  In  subsequent  times  we  find  the  dealings 
of  God,  during  this  period,  appealed  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  God's  tender  regard  for  his  people. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  Moses  repeatedly  thus 
appeals  to  the  wandering.  God  kept  them  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  bare  them  as  an  eagle  bears 
14 
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her  young.  And  Isaiah  says, — ^^In  all  their  af- 
fliction he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence saved  them:  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he 
redeemed  them;  and  he  bare  them  and  carried 
them  all  the  days  of  old." 

The  peculiar  dispensations  of  God  toward  his 
people  in  the  wilderness,  were  eminently  adapted 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  inspire  them  with  fear,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  That  these  dispensations 
actually  accomplished  these  ends,  we  have  direct 
evidence.  We  find  it  in  the  language  of  Jethro  to 
Moses ;  in  the  history  of  Balaam ;  and  in  the  de- 
claration of  Joshua  and  of  Rahab.  *' I  know," 
says  Rahab,  ''that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint  because 
of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried 
up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea,"  etc. 

The  ends  answered  by  the  wandering  apparent 
from  these  latter  and  other  considerations,  seem, 
however,  of  an  incidental  and  subordinate  character. 
They  do  not  enable  us  to  connect  the  grand  por- 
tions of  the  history  as  did  those  first  presented. 
We  need  not  then  dwell  upon  them.  Let  us, 
rather,  keep  distinctly  and  prominently  before  our 
minds  what  seems,  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  his- 
tory, to  be  the  grand  design  of  the  wandering; — 
that  the  generation  which  came  out  of  Egypt,  so 
morally  debased  as  to  be  unfit  to  possess  the  land 
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of  Canaan  and  fulfill  the  further  purposes  of  God, 
might  pass  away,  and  a  new  generation,  uncor- 
rupted  by  a  residence  in  Egypt,  be  raised  up, 
taught  in  all  their  duties  as  God's  chosen  people, 
and  trained  especially  to  the  practice  of  the  com- 
plicated ritual  religion  which  was  to  be  sustained 
through  many  coming  ages. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  providential  design 
of  the  wandering,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  Messi- 
anic character  of  this  portion  of  the  history; — let 
us  ascertain  what  there  is  in  this  period  which  espe- 
cially relates  to  Christ.  It  has  before  been  re- 
marked, that  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  history  is  the  history 
of  man's  redemption  by  Christ  during  the  times  of 
which  it  treats.  We  have  endeavored  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  this  history  of  redemption  in  the  leading 
prophecies  of  Christ,  and  in  the  development  of 
God's  plan  of  separating  a  people  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  his 
truth.  We  have  considered  the  antediluvian  pro- 
mise, of  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head ;  the  prediction  of  Noah,  that 
God  should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  the  pro- 
mise to  the  patriarchs,  that  in  them  and  their  seed 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  and 
the  prediction  of  Jacob,  that  the  sceptre  should  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet  until  Shiloh  come.     Every  period  of  the 
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history  yet  reviewed,  has  been  marked  by  one  of 
these  distinct  predictions  or  promises  which  have 
been  seen  to  refer  to  Christ.  We  may  ask  now ; 
— What  is  there  in  the  period  of  the  wandering 
that  refers  to  Christ  ? — and  is  there  such  a  distinct 
prophecy  or  promise  as  we  have  found  to  charac- 
terize every  preceding  period? 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  system  of  ritual  observances,  instituted  at 
Sinai  in  this  period,  was  typical  of  Christ  and  his 
work,  and  so  was  a  permanent  prophecy,  which  ap- 
parently might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
many  specific  prophecies  of  Christ  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent history.  Read  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  see  the  extent  to  which  the  ritual  system  was 
typical  of  Christ,  and  in  what  respects.  In  general 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Israelites,  taught  the  truth  of 
God's  residence  among  men,  and  pointed  to  Christ 
as  Immanuel,  God  with  us ;  and  that  the  way  into 
the  sanctuary  by  sacrifices  and  purifications,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
High  Priest,  taught  and  typified  the  priestly  work 
of  Christ,  taking  away  the  sins  of  men  and  giving 
them  free  access  to  God. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  ritual  system  of  the  Isra- 
elites, as  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  that  it 
is  significant  in  reference  to  Christ,  and  only  in 
reference  to  him ;  and  that  the  more  we  examine 
it  the  more  of  Christ  shall  we  find  in  it.     It  is  true 
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that  the  Israelites  in  progress  of  time  lost  sight  of 
the  typical  significance  of  their  religion,  and  came 
to  value  its  forms  as  an  independent  thing — for 
their  own  sake.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Jews  gene- 
rally in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  But  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  might  be  expected,  when  we  re- 
member their  circumstances  and  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  human  heart  to  depart  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  formal.  It  is  not  so  great  a  change 
as  that  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  church 
between  the  times  of  Constantino  and  Luther. 
And  must  we  infer,  that  because  in  the  time  of 
Christ  the  Jews  were  resting  in  the  mere  forms  of 
their  religion,  therefore  their  religion  had  never 
been  any  thing  else  than  merely  ritual?  For 
stronger  reasons,  then,  we  must  infer,  from  the 
present  state  of  the  Christian  church,  in  so  great 
a  portion  of  which  the  barrenest  formalism  now 
prevails,  that  our  Saviour  never  taught  a  spiritual 
religion.  But  the  contrary  of  this  we  know  to  be 
true ;  and  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Mosaic  system  was  alive  with  spirituality,  and 
satisfied  the  hearts  of  true  worshippers,  as  it 
pointed  to  the  great  High  Priest  and  the  sufficient 
Sacrifice. 

But  more  than  this;  there  is  in  this  period  of 
the  history,  as  in  all  the  others  over  which  we  have 
come,  an  individual  and  distinct  prophecy  of 
Christ.  It  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
the   eighteenth   chapter,    and   fifteenth   verse; — 

14* 
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"The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Pro- 
phet from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 
unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken."  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  prior  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the 
Jews  were  expecting  its  fulfillment,  and  doubtless 
had  it  in  mind  when  they  sent  to  John  the  Baptist, 
saying; — "Art  thou  that  prophet ;"  and,  doubtless, 
the  people  referred  to  it  when  they  said,  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelist  John  ; — "  Of  a  truth  this  is  the 
Prophet;"  and,  moreover,  this  prophecy  is  twice 
adduced  and  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  once  by  Peter,  and  again  by  Stephen.* 

Here,  you  observe,  Christ  is  predicted  as  a  pro- 
phet. His  character  in  particular  respect  to  any 
of  his  offices  has  not  been  exhibited  in  previous  pre- 
dictions. Thus  it  is  seen  again,  that  the  revelation 
becomes  continually  more  explicit  as  the  history 
advances. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  while  the  ritual 
system  of  the  Israelites  was  a  standing  prophecy 
of  Christ,  it  yet  represented  Christ  chiefly  as  a 
Priest,  while  the  predictions  found  elsewhere,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  ritual  system,  whether  in- 
dividual or  otherwise,  represent  Christ  chiefly  as  a 
Prophet  or  a  King.  They  must  all  be  taken  to- 
gether in  order  to  a  completeness. 

*  See  John  i.  21,  vii.  40,  also  vi.  14;  and  Acts  iii.  19 — 26, 
vii.  37. 
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This  prophecy  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  most  pro- 
minent one  of  Christ  as  a  prophet,  and  again  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  that  among  the  Samaritans 
who  received  only  the  books  of  Moses,  the  promi- 
nent idea  of  Christ  was  that  he  should  be  a  Teacher 
or  Prophet.  ^^I  know,"  said  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man to  our  Saviour,  "that  Messias  cometh  which 
is  called  Christ ;  when  he  is  come  he  will  tell  us 
all  things;"*  while  with  the  Jews,  who  referred  the 
prophecy  in  Deuteronomy  to  some  other  person 
than  the  Messiah,  and  who  lost  sight  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  their  ritual  religion,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  Priest,  the  prominent  idea  of  Christ 
was  that  he  should  be  a  King,  the  character  in 
which  he  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  psalms  and 
prophets. 

The  history  of  the  period  before  us  furnishes 
two  other  passages  which  are  often  regarded  as 
prophetical,  the  one  of  Christ  personally,  and  the 
other  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  from  gospel  pri- 
vileges. The  former  is  the  prediction  of  Balaam, 
recorded  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Numbers, 
of  the  Star  that  should  come  out  of  Jacob,  and  the 
Sceptre  that  should  rise  out  of  Israel;  the  latter  is 
a  part  of  Moses'  song,  recorded  in  the  thirty-second 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy ; — ''They  have  moved  me 
to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God ;  they  have 
provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities ;  and  I 
will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  those  which  are 

*  John  iv.  25. 
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not  a  people;  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a 
foolish  nation." 

The  Messianic  character  of  the  former  passage 
is  denied  by  Hengstenberg,*  and  although  it  is  a 
prophecy  of  what  shall  be  "in  the  latter  days," 
which  is  the  phrase  commonly  used  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Messiah,  yet  inasmuch  as  this  pro- 
phecy was  so  completely  fulfilled  in  David,  and  in- 
asmuch especially  as  it  would  show  no  advance 
upon  the  preceding  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  it 
seems  not  to  belong  to  the  series  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecies. Of  the  latter  passage,  it  may  be  said, 
that  although  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  from  gospel  pri- 
vileges,t  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  passage 
was  intended  to  be  specially  prophetic  of  this  event, 
but  rather  that  it  set  forth  the  general  truth  of 
God's  relation  to  his  people,  in  a  way  which  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  from  gospel  privileges  exactly 
and  remarkably  verified.  It  is  not  needful  that 
more  than  this  be  said  of  these  passages,  which  at 
most  are  not  prominent  in  the  history  of  redemp-* 
tion. 

Students  of  the  Bible  have  remarked  a  striking 
correspondence,  in  several  particulars,  between  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  and  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
If  this  correspondence  be  real,  must  we  not  regard 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  as  typical  of  the  life  of 

*  Christology.  t  Horn.  x.  19. 
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our  Saviour  ?  Some  of  the  points  of  correspondence 
■which  have  excited  attention  may  be  mentioned. 
The  first  is  that  of  our  Saviour's  being  sent  into 
Egypt  for  protection  while  yet  an  infant.  What 
seems  to  show  that  the  correspondence  here  was 
designed  and  not  accidental,  is  the  declaration  of 
Matthew,  that  this  was  done  "that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Now  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  here  re- 
ferred to,  concerns  the  children  of  Israel.*  An- 
other point  of  correspondence  is  found  in  the  wan- 
dering of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  for  forty  days.  In 
this  case  there  is  a  further  and  more  striking  cor- 
respondence; for  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
was  in  each  case  characterized  by  temptations  to 
sin.  And  then,  moreover,  the  sins  to  which  the 
Israelites  and  our  Saviour  were  both  tempted  in 
the  wilderness  were  to  a  remarkable  extent  the 
same ;  the  sin  of  distrusting  Providence  because  of 
a  want  of  food,  the  sin  of  a  presumptuous  trust, 
and  the  sin  of  idolatry.  And  then,  what  is  most 
remarkable  of  all,  and  what  seems  utterly  to  forbid 
the  supposition  of  a  mere  chance  correspondence, 
is  this  fact,  that  our  Saviour,  when  tempted,  repelled 
the  tempter,  in  every  case,  by  quotations  from  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  of  passages  having  primary 
reference  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.     Thus 

^  Compare  Hosea  xi.  1,  Matt.  ii.  15. 
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the  Saviour  seems  to  recognise,  and  sanction,  and 
complete  the  correspondence. 

With  these  general  views  relating  to  the  period 
of  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites,  let  us  connect 
the  practical  lesson  which  the  Bible  deduces  from 
it,  and  enforces  hj  it,  in  the  text  and  elsewhere. 
God  accomplished  certain  purposes  in  the  wan- 
dering, yet  the  Israelites  may  have  been  guilty  of 
great  sin ;  and  that  they  were  thus  guilty,  the 
Bible  everywhere  states,  holding  up  their  conduct 
and  its  consequences  before  us  as  a  warning. 

The  wandering  of  the  Israelites  exhibits  this 
picture, — a  people  highly  favored  of  God,  to  whom 
he  was  still  making  his  most  precious  promises, 
ungratefully  turning  from  him,  distrusting  and 
provoking  him,  until  he  in  turn  left  them.  Says 
the  prophet  Isaiah; — "In  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
he  redeemed  them;  and  he  bare  them  and  carried 
them  all  the  days  of  old.  But  they  rebelled,  and 
vexed  his  Holy  Spirit."  Such  was  the  conduct  of 
the  parties.  But  now  what  was  the  consequence? 
Isaiah  continues; — "therefore  he  was  turned  to 
be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against  them." 
And  an  Apostle  says,  in  reference  to  the  judg- 
ments which  came  upon  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness;— "Now  all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  ensamples :  and  they  are  written  for  our 
admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come."     The  same  Apostle  says  again; — "Take 
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heed,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God."  And 
to  this  may  be  joined  the  warning  of  the  text; — 
"To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness." 

My  brethren,  we  are  a  highly  favored  people. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  spiritual 
privileges.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  ours. 
The  heavenly  Canaan  is  offered  us.  It  becomes  us 
to  inquire  what  we  are  doing  in  view  of  these 
blessings.  Is  it  true  of  any  of  us,  that  we  are 
hardening  in  sin  beneath  their  enjoyment, — that 
we  are  rebelling  and  vexing  God's  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Let  us  beware,  lest  the  Holy  Spirit,  vexed  at  our 
rebellion,  turn  and  fight  against  us, — lest  an  of- 
fended God  because  of  our  unbelief  swear, — "Ye 
shall  not  enter  into  my  rest."  By  the  carcasses 
of  all  that  host  of  Israel  which  were  strewn  in  the 
wilderness,  we  are  warned  to  beware. 

It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  known  and  felt,  that 
while  God  is  merciful  beyond  all  our  conceptions, 
"keeping  mercy  for  thousands  ;"  so  that  Moses  in 
his  prayer  of  effectual  intercession  could  offer  no- 
thing more  appropriate  than  this; — "Pardon  the 
iniquity  of  this  people  according  to  the  greatness 
of  thy  mercy,"  yet  he  is  also  a  God  of  wrath,  who 
"will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;"  so  that  an 
Apostle  said; — "Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of 
the  Lord  we  persuade  men."     God  is  merciful,  and 
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has  been  merciful  to  us;  but  we  have  abused  his 
mercy,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  abusing  it  now. 
Is  this  the  case?  Then  let  us  remember  that  he 
may  at  any  moment  turn  against  us  in  the  exercise 
of  his  justice. — What  a  prevalent  intercessor  was 
Moses !  How  much  indebted  to  his  intercessions 
was  this  unbelieving  generation !  Yet  his  inter- 
cessions did  not  prevail  to  prevent  their  final  re- 
jection. They  all  died  in  the  wilderness. — We 
have  an  intercessor  to  whom  we  are  much  more  in- 
debted, whose  intercession  is  much  more  powerful, 
on  account  of  whose  intercession  we  are  still  spared 
in  our  probation.  But,  now,  this  intercessor  may 
be  grieved  and  his  intercession  forfeited — nay,  his 
wrath  incurred ;  and  so  my  exhortation  is ; — "  Kiss 
the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the 
way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."  ''  To- 
day, if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness." 
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JOSHUA  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN. 

Heb.  IV.  9 — **  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of 

God," 

As  with  Joseph  and  with  Moses,  so  also  with  Jo- 
shua, after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  received  a  marked  development.  With 
Joseph  we  had  the  bondage  in  Egypt ;  with  Moses 
the  wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  so  now  with  Jo- 
shua we  have  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan. 

It  would  be  well  for  us,  as  we  proceed  in  these 
biographies,  to  take  some  critical  notice  of  those 
books  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  are  recorded. 
Up  to  the  period  upon  which  we  are  about  entering, 
we  have  been  employed  upon  biographies  wholly 
recorded  in  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  These 
books  have  received  the  designation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch^ a  word  signifying  a  five-fold  book.  They  are 
sometimes  called  the  "Five  Books  of  Moses,"  and 
doubtless  Moses  composed  them.  This  the  books 
themselves  show,  and  this  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  other  Scriptures.  There  was,  originally,  no 
such  wide  separation  of  these  books  as  we  make. 
The  names  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  did  not  original- 
ly belong  to  them.  And  as  these  five  books  are  a 
15 
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connected  and  continuous  work, — are  one  book  in 
five  parts, — ^ao.  they  are  called,  in  the  Bible, |"  the 
hooh  of  Moses./  The  most  common  scriptural  name 
for  the  Pentateuch  is  "the  law,"  and  "the  law  of 
Moses."  The  names  given  in  our  Bibles  to  these 
five  parts  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  designate  very 
well  the  character  of  the  several  parts.  The  book 
of  Genesis  is  so  called  from  its  account  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  from  its  numerous  genealogical  records. 
The  name  Exodus  is  given  the  second  book,  because 
it  opens  with  the  narration  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  book  of  Leviticus  is 
occupied  with  the  ceremonial  law,  and  is  called  Le- 
viticus, of  course,  because  of  the  devotion  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  to  the  administration  of  this  law. 
The  book  of  Numbers  exhibits  the  census  of  the 
people  in  its  opening  chapters;  and  lastly,  Deute- 
ronomy, or  the  second  exhibition  of  the  law,  is 
chiefly  a  recapitulation  of  the  laws  and  history  al- 
ready recorded. 

The  design  of  the  book  of  Genesis  has  already 
been  exhibited.  That  of  the  three  following  books 
is  apparent  from  their  first  examination.  They  are 
designed,  in  general,  to  give  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  brief  history  of  the  chosen 
people  during  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  their 
laws. 

But  would  not  the  work  of  Moses,  as  an  inspired 
writer,  have  been  complete  without  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy?     With  reference  to  us,  it  may  be 
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answered,  it  would  seem  more  nearly  complete,  than 
with  reference  to  the  people  to  whom  the  words  of 
this  book  were  addressed ;  or  it  would  seem  more 
nearly  complete  in  reference  to  us  than  in  reference 
to  Moses  himself.  Considering  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  the  words  of 
this  book  were  addressed,  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Moses,  the  book  is  a  most  natural 
production,  and  seems  to  have  been  demanded. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  brief  reca- 
pitulation of  the  laws  of  the  preceding  books.  Now 
those  whom  Moses  addressed  were  the  new  genera- 
tion,— most  of  whom  had  grown  up  since  the  exo- 
dus from  Egypt,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  from 
Sinai.  They  had  not  witnessed  the  sublime  and 
impressive  scenes  attending  the  original  promulga- 
tion of  the  law.  Surely  the  recapitulation  of  the 
law  in  their  own  ears,  by  the  great  Lawgiver  him- 
self, must  have  produced  an  impression  upon  this 
younger  race,  which  the  mere  reading  of  the  law, 
as  already  recorded,  could  not  have  done. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy does  not  merely  recapitulate  the  previous 
legislation  and  history,  but  also  exhorts  to  an  obe- 
dience of  the  law,  and  seeks  its  enforcement  by 
new  motives,  and,  moreover,  from  the  previous  his- 
tory draws  lessons  of  instruction  and  warning. 
And  then,  besides  the  recapitulation  of  the  previous 
legislation  and  history,  and  the  exhortations  and 
instructions  mingled  with  it,  this   book  contains 
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new  matter  entirely, — instructions  and  laws  in  re- 
ference to  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  songs  of  praise,  and  parting  blessings. 
Here,  surely,  was  a  demand  for  the  record  of  Moses* 
sayings. 

Besides  all  this,  we  must  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  Moses.  He  was  now  about  leaving  the 
official  position  he  had  so  long  occupied,  and  about 
closing  his  earthly  career.  How  could  the  old  le- 
gislator leave  his  people  without  a  rehearsal  of  his 
laws ;  how  could  he  cease  from  his  work  as  prophet 
of  the  Most  High,  without  some  lengthened  coun- 
sel and  warning;  how  could  he  part  from  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  whose  affliction  he  had  chosen  in  early 
life,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  so  often  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself,  without  a  parting  blessing? 
The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  most  natural,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  instructive  book. 

We  come  next  to  the  book  of  Joshua.  This  re- 
cords the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan.  Let 
us  now  note  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Joshua  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  books;  afterwards,  his  ex- 
ploits as  recorded  in  this  book,  and,  lastly,  the  sub- 
jects of  importance  connected  with  his  whole  bio- 
graphy. 

Joshua  was  born  in  Egypt,  but  exactly  at  what 
time  is  not  known.  From  the  subsequent  history, 
it  would  seem,  that  his  birth  must  have  occurred 
nearly  forty  years  before  the  exodus,  or  about  the 
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time  that  Moses  fled  into  the  wilderness  of  Midian. 
He  first  appears  in  the  history  as  the  conqueror  of 
the  Amalekites.  This  was  but  a  few  weeks  after 
the  exodus.  On  this  occasion,  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  Moses  committed 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  battle  to  Joshua,  himself, 
with  Aaron  and  Hur,  retiring  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  they  employed  themselves  in  seeking  the  aid 
of  Heaven. 

Remember,  that  this  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  wandering,  and  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Is- 
raelites of  which  we  have  any  account.  Now,  if, 
in  the  very  first  instance  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  called  into  active  fight,  Moses  would 
commit  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  to  Jo- 
shua, then  comparatively  a  young  man,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  in  after  times  during 
the  wandering,  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  peo- 
ple had  become  better  disciplined,  and  Joshua  more 
experienced,  Moses  should  still  keep  Joshua  at  the 
head  of  the  army  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  narra- 
tive to  contradict  this.  The  narrative  never  inti- 
mates that  Moses  did  active  service  at  any  time  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  intimations  are  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  We  read  of  Moses  arming  the 
people,  and  *' sending  them  to  the  war,"  and  of 
their  returning  to  him  after  the  war.  We  read,  too, 
of  Joshua  being  "the  minister  of  Moses,"  in  a  sense 
in  which  even  Aaron  and  the  priests  and  the  el- 

15* 
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ders  were  not  ministers,  soon  after  this  first  victo- 
ry over  the  Amalekites. 

From  the  first,  then,  in  all  probability,  while  Mo- 
ses was  the  responsible  head  of  the  people,  while 
he  stood  between  them  and  God,  and  received  the 
Divine  commands  respecting  them,  Joshua  was  his 
chief  executive  officer,  and  especially  in  the  milita- 
ry department,  taking  the  immediate  command  of 
the  people  whenever  they  were  called  into  battle. 
And  thus,  from  the  first,  and  during  all  the  forty 
years  of  wandering,  was  Joshua  preparing  for  his 
great  mission,  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

The  notices  of  Joshua  before  the  death  of  Moses 
are  few.  That  when  Israel  was  at  Sinai  has  been 
mentioned.  He  is  there  called  "the  minister  of 
Moses."  He  comes  down  with  Moses  from  the 
mount,  at  a  time  when  Aaron  was  with  the  people, 
and  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf.  It  is  said  of  him,  too,  that  he  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face.  From  all  these  no- 
tices and  expressions,  it  is  evident  that  Joshua  was 
even  now  preparing  to  take  the  place  of  Moses. 

On  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  soon  after 
Israel  had  left  Sinai,  we  find  Joshua,  as  ruler  and 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  sent  by 
Moses,  with  a  ruler  and  representative  of  each  of 
the  other  tribes,  to  spy  out  the  promised  land.  On 
this  occasion,  Moses  changed  his  name  from  Oshea 
to  Jehoshua.     Both  names  are  significant.     These 
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spies  searched  the  land  forty  days,  and  then  brought 
back  a  report  of  the  strength  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  utterly  discouraged  the  people  from  attempt- 
ing the  invasion  of  the  country.  Two  of  these  spies 
protested  against  this  report  of  the  other  ten,  and 
urged  the  people  to  go  up  at  once,  and  possess 
the  land.  These  two  were  Caleb  and  Joshua,  re- 
presentatives of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
the  tribes  most  famous  in  the  subsequent  history. 
At  this  report  of  the  spies,  the  people  refused  to 
proceed  in  the  invasion  of  the  land,  on  account  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  they  were  condemned 
to  wander  in  the  wilderness  until  the  whole  gene- 
ration of  grown  men,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
should  perish. 

As,  during  the  long  period  of  the  wandering,  we 
have  little  history  of  the  Israelites,  so  we  have  little 
mention  of  Joshua.  The  next  notice  of  importance 
is  near  the  close  of  this  period,  when  Moses  expects 
soon  to  die.  Moses  prays  God  to  appoint  some 
one  over  the  people  in  his  stead,  and  God  says, 
"  Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  JSTun,  a  man  in  whom 
is  the  Spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him ;  and  set 
him  before  Eleazer  the  priest,  and  before  all  the 
congregation  :  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight. 
And  thou  shalt  put  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  may 
be  obedient."  Moses  obeys,  giving  Joshua  an  or- 
daining charge,  and  after  this  Joshua  goes  in  and 
out  before  the  people,  not  as  the  minister  of  Moses, 
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but  as  the  minister  of  God.  Moses  soon  dies,  but 
not  until  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  is  con- 
quered, and  given  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Upon  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  received  the 
command  of  God  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  possess 
the  land  of  Canaan.  This,  now,  was  his  great  com- 
mission, and  he  prepares  at  once  for  its  execution. 
He  gives  commands  to  the  people,  and  sends  spies 
to  reconnoitre  Jericho.  At  the  return  of  the  spies, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
were  in  great  fear,  Joshua  and  the  host  of  Israel 
prepare  to  cross  the  Jordan.  Just  at  that  time 
the  Jordan  was  full  of  water,  overflowing  its  banks. 
Joshua,  however,  does  not  prepare  to  ford  it  by 
ordinary  means;  but  God  performs  a  miracle, — 
cleaving  asunder  the  waters,  as  the  priests  with  the 
ark  come  to  the  river's  edge,  so  that  the  people  go 
over  on  dry  land.  By  the  city  of  Jericho,  Joshua 
had  a  remarkable  vision  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 
Then  follows  the  capture  of  Jericho.  "By  faith 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  had  been 
compassed  about  seven  days."  Jericho  was  taken, 
as  the  Jordan  had  been  forded,  by  miracle.  After 
the  capture  of  Jericho  we  have  that  of  Ai;  next, 
the  submission  of  the  Gibeonites ;  and  next,  two 
expeditions,  one  to  the  South,  and  the  other  to  the 
North,  which  completed  the  general  conquest.  The 
conquest  occupied,  probably,  about  seven  years. 

Joshua  noAV  proceeds  to  divide  the  land.     This 
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he  does  by  lot,  at^least  so  far  as^to  determine  the 
relative  position  of  the  tribes.  Each  tribe  is  left 
to  take  possession  of  its  lot,  and  drive  out  the  old 
inhabitants  left  in  the  general  conquest.  Joshua 
himself  obtains  an  inheritance,  a  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim. 

Joshua  is  careful  to  execute  all  the  commands  of 
Moses.  He  appoints  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  as- 
signs forty-eight  cities  to  the  Levites  for  their  pos- 
session, even  as  before  he  had  observed  the  very 
words  of  Moses'  injunction  in  building  an  altar  in 
mount  Ebal,  and,  as  one  half  of  the  people^stood 
over  against  mount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  over 
against  mount  Gerizim,  reading  the  blessings  and 
cursings. 

Joshua  had  now  executed  his  commission.  He 
abode  with  his  people  in  quiet  for  a  long  time,  his 
personal  influence  being  doubtless  a  strong  bond  of 
union  with  them  in  their  dispersion.  It  is  said, — "It 
came  to  pass,  a  long  time  after  that  the  Lord  had 
given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies  round 
about,  that  Joshua  waxed  old  and  stricken  in  age." 
But,  like  Moses,  Joshua  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 
people  without  a  parting  interview.  In  the  last 
two  chapters  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  what 
might  be  called  the  Deuteronomy  of  Joshua.  He 
assembles  the  whole  nation  in  their  representatives, 
and  first  recounts  what  he  has  done  in  obedience 
to  the  commands^^'of  God,  exhorting  them  to  take 
courage  in  the  service  of  God,  and  assuring  them  of 
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his  faithfulness ;  then  he  rehearses  the  dealings  of 
God  with  them  through  a  wider  range  of  their  his- 
tory, even  from  the  call  of  Abraham  down  to  the 
time  then  present,  showing  how  he  had  fulfilled  even 
in  them  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham,  and  ga- 
thering from  this  again  the  encouragement  that  he 
would  be  faithful  to  them  in  all  time  to  come ;  then, 
finally,  he  causes  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  God.  *^So  Joshua  let 
the  people  depart,  every  man  unto  his  inheritance. 
And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being 
a  hundred  and  ten  years  old." 

Thus  far,  then,  the  biography  of  Joshua. 

Some  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  life  of 
Joshua  may  now  be  mentioned,  before  attending  to 
others  more  at  length. 

One  such  subject  is  the  suspension  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  resumption 
as  soon  as  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. We  learn  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Joshua, 
that  the  children  born  in  the  wilderness  were  not 
circumcised,  although  their  fathers  had  been  who 
came  out  of  Egypt.  The  most  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  this  is  the  following ; — that  after  the  peo- 
ple had  refused  to  enter  the  promised  land,  and 
after  they  had  been  condemned  to  wander  in  the 
wilderness  till  they  should  perish,  God  wished  to 
show  them  in  a  signal  manner  that  his  covenant  was 
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no  longer  with  them,  and  therefore  withheld  the 
sign  of  the  covenant. 

Another  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  refe- 
rence to  the  future  history,  is  the  disposition  of  the 
tribes  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  enough  to  saj, 
that  Judah  and  Ephraim  obtained  much  the  largest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  eligible  portions  of 
the  land,  and  that  their  portions  were  not  widely 
separated.  This  would  prophesy  two  things ; — first, 
that  these  two  tribes  would  absorb  the  smaller 
tribes  so  far  as  possible,  and  secondly,  that  upon 
any  disaffection  among  the  tribes,  these  would  be- 
come rivals,  Ephraim  envying  Judah,  and  Judah 
vexing  Ephraim.     Both  these  actually  occurred. 

Still  another  subject  is  the  following; — how  the 
disastrous  consequences  likely  to  ensue  upon  the 
sudden  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  after  having  been  so  long  together  in  a 
compact  body,  were  prevented.  Great  and  sudden 
changes  in  any  government  are  to  be  deprecated. 
In  the  present  case  danger  might  especially  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  isolation  of  the  several  tribes. 
The  nation  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  unity, — of 
becoming  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  In 
order  to  see  how  this  danger  was  met,  we  must  look 
for  the  elements  of  confederation  among  the  tribes. 
These  elements  are  found,  first,  in  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Joshua,  so  long  as  he  lived;  secondly,  in 
the  influence  of  the  Levites;  and  thirdly,  in  the 
common  sanctuary  and  worship. 
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The  influence  of  Joshua  in  binding  together  the 
tribes  has  before  been  suggested.  That  of  the  Le- 
vites^must  also  have  been  great.  Thej  had  no  in- 
heritance in  lands,  but  in  place  of  this,  had  forty- 
eight  cities  scattered^  through  the  tribes.  They 
"were  chiefly  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  the  only  persons  so  employed.  Thus 
they  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  people,  and 
thus  also  a  common  education  was  imparted.* 

We  should  naturally  look  to  the  common  sanctu- 
ary and  worship  for  the  strongest  bond  of  union. 
Jehovah  was  the  one  King  over  all  Israel.  The 
distinguishing  love  of  Jehovah  having  been  mani- 
fest in  all  the  history  of  the  people,  the  laws  of  Je- 
hovah, so  numerous  and  peculiar,  being  most  deeply 
impressed  on  their  hearts,  and  then  Jehovah  hold- 
ing his  court  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  and^waiting 
their  bidden  homage  to  be  expressed  by  them  in 
person  and  together  three  times  a  year ; — it  must 
have  been  that  hence  proceeded  a  strong  bond  of 
confederation. 

We  may  now  attend  more  at  length  to  that  much 
disputed  subject,  the  manner  in  which  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  by  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  to  be  justified.  The  victorious  Israelites  spared 
not  the  defenceless.  Women  and  children  were 
put  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  fighting  men,  and  the 

*  See  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch;  p.  170. 
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towns  were  ^^  burnt  with  fire."  Is  it  not  true,  that 
this  conquest  has  an  aspect  of  cruelty?  And  is  it 
not  further  true,  that  the  Israelites  had  no  right 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  should  dispossess 
its  former  inhabitants,  even  by  means  otherwise 
justifiable  ? 

With  regard  to  this  latter  question,  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  the  Israelites  had  the  right  of  prior  oc- 
cupation;— that  the  patriarchs  possessed  the  land 
before  the  Canaanites,  and  that  the  Israelites  had 
never  relinquished  the  claims  thus  founded. 

It  is  said,  again,  by  others,  that  no  such  thing  as 
property  in  lands  existed  at  this  time,  that  all  pro- 
perty was  in  moveables,  that  the  possession  of  lands 
depended  upon  power,  and  that  the  weaker  ex- 
pected to  yield  their  lands  to  the  stronger,  when- 
ever the  latter  should  claim  them. 

It  is  said,  once  more,  and  very  often,  that  God 
as  Sovereign  over  his  creation,  has  a  right  to  all 
lands,  and  may  give  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  and 
that  he  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 

The  first  two  of  these  opinions  are  contradictory 
to  history,  and  although  the  latter  opinion  is  cor- 
rect, yet  in  common  with  the  others,  it  leaves  out 
of  view  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter, — 
the  question,  how  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  to  be  jus- 
tified. 

That  view  of  the  subject  which  alone  seems  fully 
satisfactory,  is  the  following: 
16 
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First:  The  Caiiaanites  were  exterminated  for 
their  crimes,  and  for  their  crimes  they  deserved  to  be 
exterminated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
"were  exterminated  merely  because  room  was  need- 
ed in  their  land  for  the  Israelites.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  such  a  procedure  as  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  conquest,  would  not  have  received  the 
divine  sanction.  And  why?  The  Bible  answers; 
*'The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full." 
But  now  their  iniquity  was  full.  They  were  a  most 
horridly  wicked  people.  Such  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Bible,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  reason  of  their  extermination : — 
''The  land  is  defiled;  therefore  I  do  visit  the  ini- 
quity thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth 
out  her  inhabi-tants."  If  the  Canaanites  for  their 
crimes  had  all  been  cut  off,  even  women  and  children, 
by  some  providential  arrangement  which  excluded 
human  instrumentality,  as  by  famine  or  pestilence, 
no  difficulty  would  have  been  found  in  the  case.  We 
need  find  no  difficulty  then  in  the  case  as  it  stands, 
— so  far  as  the  Canaanites  were  concerned.  They 
deserved  to  die,  and  their  punishment  differed 
only  in  form  from  that  of  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  or  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

Secondly :  It  was  right  that  the  Israelites  should 
exterminate  the  Canaanites  as  they  did,  provided 
that  they  acted  not  upon  their  own  authority,  but 
upon  a  clear  commission  from  God.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty here  is  found  in  this  consideration,  that  if 
the  acts  involved  in  this  war,  upon  the  part  of  the 
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Israelites,  were  sinful  in  tliemselves,  the  claim  of 
a  divine  commission  would  thereby  be  rendered  in- 
credible. But  the  acts  of  the  Israelites  were  not 
sinful  in  themselves.  The  act  of  manslaughter — 
the  act  of  greatest  severity  in  this  war — is  not  al- 
ways wrong.  It  is  right  to  kill  a  man  in  self-de- 
fence. Defensive  war  is  justifiable.  The  State  has 
a  right  ministerially  to  inflict  punishment  according 
to  the  deserts  of  crime,  and  not  merely  according  to 
the  injury  done  to  itself;  it  has  a  right  thus  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death.  Nothing,  then,  need 
hinder  our  believing  that  the  Israelites  acted  upon 
a  divine  commission. 

Thirdly:  The  Israelites  did  act  in  this  conquest 
upon  a  clear  commission  from  God,  and  so  were  jus- 
tifiable in  what  they  did.  Through  Moses,  God  had 
commanded  Joshua, — "When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and 
utterly  destroy  them  :  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant 
with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them."  The  Is- 
raelites were  themselves  threatened  with  severe  pu- 
nishment, if  they  failed  to  execute  this  command. 
In  all  the  war  they  were  miraculously  aided  and 
guided,  and  thus  had  continual  proof  that  they  were 
executing  the  divine  will.  See  the  miracle  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan,  which  not  only  magnified 
Joshua  before  his  brethren,  and  assured  them  that 
he  bore  a  divine  commission,  but  also  signified  that 
God  had  opened  the  country  to  their  possession. 
See  the  capture  of  Jericho,  and  the   aid  afforded 
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Israel  in  battle,  when  the  work  of  two  days  was  ac- 
complished in  one.  How  could  the  Israelites,  with 
the  commands  of  God  thus  upon  them,  and  thus 
miraculously  supported,  do  otherwise  than  as  they 
did?  Certainly  were  they  justifiable,  acting  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  execution  of  his  justice.  If 
any  thing  were  needed  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Israelites,  we  have  the  direct 
and  reiterated  declaration  of  the  sacred  record,  that 
it  was  God  who  drove  out  the  nations  before  the 
Israelites. 

These  three  considerations  seem  to  remove  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  subject  is  liable  to  misrepresen- 
tation and  abuse.  It  has  been  misrepresented  by 
the  enemies  of  revelation.  Fanatical  religionists, 
in  arms  against  a  righteous  government,  have  made 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Israelites  in  jus- 
tification of  their  deeds  of  violence.  Yet  those  who 
in  any  case  misrepresent  or  abuse,  are  responsible 
for  so  doing.     Of  course,  an  appeal  to  the  exam- 

:  pie  of  the  Israelites  will  avail  those  only  who  show 
that  they  have  a  divine  command,  by  being  mira- 

I  culously  aided  and  guided. 

But  not  only  may  the  difficulties  attending  this 
subject  be  removed;  we  may  go  further,  and  see 
that  important  ends  were  answered  in  the  Israel- 
ites thus  becoming  the  ministers  of  God  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  Canaanites.  We  may  see  that  the 
divine  procedure  was  not  merely  just,  but  wise. 
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To  be  as  brief  as  possible; — with  no  unhappy  ef- 
fects on  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  most  effectual- 
ly operated  to  produce  these  happy  effects ; — first, 
to  inspire  a  horror  of  idolatry;  secondly,  to  vindi- 
cate the  divine  supremacy  in  opposition  to  the  idol 
gods  of  the  Canaanites;  and  thirdly,  to  show  that 
if  they  should  be  guilty  of  conduct  like  that  of  the 
Canaanites,  they  might  expect  a  like  fate, — be  ex- 
pelled the  land  of  God's  gift,  and  be  punished  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  men,  made  strong  by  God 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  his  own  threatening. 

Saying  nothing  more  on  this  subject,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  point  to  which  we  are  now 
brought  in  the  development  of  the  divine  plan  in 
reference  to  the  chosen  people,  and  in  reference  to 
the  sending  of  the  Messiah.  We  have  considered 
the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  promise  that  he 
should  be  made  a  great  nation,  and  that  his  seed 
should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan.  We  have 
attended  the  chosen  people  through  nearly  five 
hundred  years  of  sojourning  and  bondage,  while 
they  possessed  this  promise  of  a  land  to  dwell  in, 
but  until  now  possessing  nothing  more  than  the 
promise.  Now,  however,  we  see  them  safe  in  the 
promised  land,  quiet  from  fear  of  their  enemies,  a 
great  nation,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  favor  of  God.  The  great  promise 
of  the  patriarchal  period  is   fulfilled,     A  distinct 

16* 
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stage  has  been  passed  over,  in  the  development  of 
the  divine  plan  respecting  the  chosen  people. 

When  we  inquire  after  the  progress  made  in  re- 
ference to  the  purpose  of  redemption,  we  find  that 
directly  there  has  been  but  little.  For  the  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  redemption,  it  was  necessa- 
ry that  a  people  should  be  chosen  from  mankind 
for  the  special  service  of  God.  But  until  now,  this 
people  have  not  been  in  a  condition  favorable  to 
the  rendering  of  this  service.  During  the  patri- 
archal period,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  no  new 
revelation  after  the  time  of  Abraham;  and  during 
the  Egyptian  period,  although  in  the  prophecy  of 
dying  Jacob  there  was  a  clearer  exhibition  of  things 
to  come  than  had  before  been  made,  it  did  not  so 
take  hold  on  the  people  as  to  prevent  them  even 
from  a  rapid  retrograde  into  the  base  idolatry  of 
Egypt.  The  period  of  the  wandering  was  impor- 
tant as  that  in  which  the  Mosaic  polity  was  founded, 
but  the  practice  of  its  regulations  was  only  begun, 
and  that  but  in  part,  during  this  period.  It  seems 
evident,  that  from  the  call  of  Abraham  until  the  set- 
tlement of  Canaan,  the  dispensations  of  God  had 
especial  reference  to  the  preparing  of  the  people 
rfor  this  settlement,  and  that  not  until  after  this 
was  accomplished,  was  much  direct  advance  made 
in  the  positive  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to 
attend  briefly  to  this  important  subject; — How  the 
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residence  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
prepared  the  "vyay  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

In  taking  a  wide  survey  of  this  subject,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  dwell  upon  two  particular  views, 
which  here  can  only  be  suggested.  The  first  is 
this ; — that  ''the  fulness  of  the  time,"  in  which  Christ 
was  to  come,  included  a  certain  favorable  conjunc- 
ture of  events  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  world  was  to  have  a  certain  experience  of  its 
own;  and  the  arts,  and  the  learning,  and  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  were  to  be  in  such  a  condition, 
and  the  political  relations  of  the  nations  were  to  be 
of  such  a  character  as  would  most  facilitate  the  re- 
ception and  spread  of  the  gospel.  If,  then,  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation  were  to  play  any  part  in  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  it  was  de- 
sirable that,  as  a  nation,  they  should  be  kept  in 
waiting  till  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  "  should  arrive. 
Thus  they  were  kept  in  waiting  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Canaan. 

The  second  view  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
a  wide  survey  of  the  subject,  is  one  connected  with 
the  consideration  of  the  truth  adverted  to  in 
the  preceding  lectures, — that  the  depraved  ten- 
dency of  the  human  heart  is  so  strong  as  to  lead, 
if  unresisted  by  special,  divine  appointments,  to  an 
utter  forgetfulness  of  the  true  God,  and  consequent- 
ly to  idolatry  and  hopeless  corruption.  In  consi- 
deration of  this  truth,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  should 
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be  even  kept  alive  in  a  single  nation  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  that 
nation  against  the  natural  tendency  of  human  nature 
by  special,  divinely  appointed  means.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  fact  of  the  early  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  a  free  intercourse  of  God's  people  with 
their  idolatrous  neighbours,  was  attended  with  the 
corruption  of  the  better  rather  than  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  worse.  See  the  consequences  of  the 
intermarriage  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  men.  See  the  consequences  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  This  being  the 
case,  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  should  be  even  kept  alive  among  the  Is- 
raelites until  the  coming  of  Christ,  they  must  not 
only  have  peculiar  revelations  of  God's  character, 
but  must  also  be  guarded  from  intercourse  with  the 
surrounding  nations.  Now,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Israelites  were  not  only  kept  in  waiting,  but 
were  kept  for  a  long  time  by  themselves.  They 
were  prevented  from  intercourse  with  the  surround- 
ing nations,  in  part  by  the  direct  and  repeated 
commands  of  God,  and  in  part  by  their  peculiar, 
divine  institutions.  > 

But  there  are  other  considerations  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  how  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  prepared  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  These  deserve  a  fuller  statement 
than  can  here  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  ritual  worship 
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prescribed  by  Moses,  was  full  of  instruction  con- 
cerning the  character  of  God  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Its  essential  parts  were  symbolical  of  the 
most  important  truths  relating  to  these  subjects. 
Moreover,  that  worship,  just  in  so  far  as  it  impart- 
ed fuller  views  than  had  before  been  revealed  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  was  instructive  to  those 
who  practised  it,  imparted  fuller  views  and  excited 
more  definite  and  stronger  expectations  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Such  was  the  nature  of  the  worship,  that 
while  declaring  that  God  is  holy  and  must  be  ap- 
proached by  sinful  men  through  propitiatory  oflfer- 
ings,  the  offerings  themselves,  crying — "It  is  not  in 
us  to  propitiate," — forced  the  attention  of  all  true 
worshippers  to  Him,  who,  by  the  ofifering  of  himself, 
should  be  mighty  to  save.  And  the  law,  just  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  schoolmaster  to  each  of  the  Israelites,  in 
reference  to  his  personal  salvation  by  Christ,  and 
just  as  it  is  a  schoolmaster  to  every  person  now,  in 
his  Christian  experience,  was,  just  so,  and  just  so 
far,  a  schoolmaster  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Isra- 
elites to  bring  them  to  Christ.  But  now,  this  wor- 
ship was  but  instituted,  and  its  practice  but  in  part 
commenced  by  Moses.  It  was  intended  for  the 
people  in  their  settled  condition,  and  could  not  be 
fully  carried  out  until  such  a  condition  was  at- 
tained. Moreover,  it  needed  to  be  practised  for 
many  generations,  as  the  ceremonial  law  needed  to 
be  observed,  that  its  full  impression  might  be  in- 
delibly made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.      Now 
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tlie  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  permitted 
and  accomplished  this ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  pre- 
pared directly  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Again :  The  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca- 
naan permitted  a  varied  national  experience,  in 
"which  the  character  of  God  was  continually  dis- 
played in  a  manner  more  full  and  impressive.  It 
produced  a  history  teeming  with  instruction.  And, 
what  is  of  more  direct  consequence  to  the  present 
discussion,  this  varied  experience  afforded  a  basis 
for  clearer  and  more  explicit  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  than  had  as  yet  been  given,  thus  strength- 
ening the  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  rendering 
more  definite  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his 
work.  In  illustration  of  this  latter  statement,  it 
is  enough  to  adduce  the  change  in  the  government, 
from  that  which  existed  when  the  Mosaic  system 
was  first  instituted,  to  that  of  the  monarchy.  This 
new  form  of  government,  bringing  with  it  the  kings 
of  God's  anointing,  afforded  a  basis  for  all  the  nu- 
merous predictions  afterwards  found  of  Christ  as  a 
King.  It  would  seem  that  the  history  of  Israel  as 
a  nation,  in  its  whole  extent,  was  in  measure  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Again :  The  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca- 
naan afforded  opportunity  for  still  further  and  full- 
er instruction  by  the  prophets  who  from  time  to 
time  arose.  The  prophets  did  not  merely  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  their  religion,  and  labor  to  prevent  them 
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from  resting  in  its  mere  forms,  whereby  its  great 
design  as  a  preparatory  system  would  have  been 
defeated; — this  was  but  a  part  of  their  work.     It 
was  by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  that  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Israelites  became  so  instructive.     They 
traced  its  correspondence  with  the  dispensation  of 
Christ.     With  greater  and  greater  clearness  they 
portrayed  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  until  their 
words  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  own 
instructions.    With  more  and  more  explicitness  they 
spoke  of  his  person  and  life,  until  they  produced 
what  seems  to  us  now  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  history. 
The  outward  circumstances  of  his  life,  extending 
even  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  at  length 
engaged  their  attention,  until  at  last  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  ceased  with  the  prediction   of   Christ's 
forerunner; — a  prediction  which  forms  not  only  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  a  most  appropriate  introduction  to 
those   of  the  New.*     By  predictions  continually 
advancing  in  the  clearness  of  their  statements,  did 
the  prophets  raise  and  fix  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  thus  again  was  the  residence  of  the  Is- 
raelites in   Canaan,  during  which  these  prophets 
arose,  instrumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christ. 

With  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  a  subject 
which  demands  an  extended  discussion,  we  may 

*  See  Mark,  Ch.  i. 
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recur  for  a  moment,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent lecture,  to  the  theme  of  the  text. 

It  has  escaped  no  reader  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  christian  life.  Who  has  not  associated  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  with 
the  condition  of  Christians  in  this  world?  How 
often  do  we  speak  of  the  Christian,  as  journeying 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  And  who 
has  not  learned  from  the  Bible  to  associate  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  promised  land,  with  heaven  ? 
How  often  does  the  Bible  speak  of  heaven  under 
the  figure  of  Canaan.  Heaven  is  our  promised  in- 
heritance ;  heaven  is  our  rest. 

And  the  text  says, — "There  remaineth therefore 
a  rest  to  the  people  of  God."  But  what  does  this 
mean,  as  determined  by  the  context?  God  rested 
from  all  his  works  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day. 
That  day,  then,  was  God's  rest.  But  God  sware 
in  his  wrath  respecting  the  generation  of  Israel 
which  came  out  of  Egypt, — "  They  shall  not  enter 
into  my  rest,''  Yet  this  oath  had  reference  to  their 
entering  Canaan.  But  David,  who  dwelt  in  the 
promised  land,  and  wrote  to  those  also  dwelling 
there,  who  were  enjoying  its  rest,  says, — "  To-day 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts, 
as  in  the  provocation."  He  warns  those  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  may  come  short 
of  a  rest,  and  he  warns  them  by  the  example  of 
their  unbelieving  forefathers.     So,  then,  there  is  a 
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rest  other  than  that  of  the  Sabbath,  and  other  than 
that  in  Canaan,  a  rest  which  both  of  these  typify, 
a  rest  -which  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show  is  in 
heaven.  And  this  is  the  rest  that  *^remaineth  to 
the  people  of  God."  It  is  "the  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  re- 
served in  heaven."  This,  my  Christian  brethren, 
is  the  Canaan  to  which  we  are  journeying.  "  We 
are  journeying  to  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  has 
said,  I  will  give  it  you. "  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  and 
we  must  walk  by  faith.  But  the  promises  of  God 
are  unfailing.  The  rest  in  Canaan  came,  though 
many  hundred  years  after  the  promise  to  Abraham. 
So,  the  heavenly  rest  shall  surely  be  ours,  if  we 
turn  not  from  it  through  unbelief.  And  as  I  have 
before  given  you  the  warning  that  you  harden  not 
your  heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  and  lose  the  rest 
which  God  has  provided,  so  now  I  would  encourage 
you  to  hope  for  this  rest.  It  remains  for  us.  It  is 
waiting.  The  mansions  are  prepared  by  the  Saviour. 
And  once  entered,  the  rest  is  forever  ours, — the 
Sabbath  of  Eternal  Rest. 

But  remember,  this  is  a  rest  which  remains  not 
to  all,  but  to  the  people  of  God.  Canaan  was  not 
for  the  residence  of  the  whole  world.  The  ques- 
tion arises ; — Are  you  of  the  number  of  God's  people? 
If  not,  seek  to  become  his  people.  He  waits  to 
covenant  with  you.  My  injunction  is  that  of  dying 
Joshua ; — "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 
17 
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Choosing  the  service  of  God,  it  is  ours  to  rejoice  in 
a  glorious  portion.  Soon  our  wanderings  here 
shall  cease.  Soon  our  Jordan  of  death  shall  he 
passed.  And  then  the  goodlj  land,  the  everlasting 
spring,  the  unfailing  youth, — the  holy  joys  of  heaven 
shall  be  ours  for  evermore. 
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RUTH  AND  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Ruth  i.  16 — '*  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 

my  God.^* 

The  biography  of  Ruth  belongs  to  that  part  of 
the  Israelitish  history  known  as  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  This  period  extends  from  the  death  of 
Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Its  length  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the 
Acts,  speaks  of  its  being  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  from  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan 
until  Samuel.  It  is  a  period  about  as  long  as  that 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan ;  about  as  long  as  that  from  the  accession  of 
Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  or  again,  about 
as  long  as  that  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  w^ell  for  us  to  fix  in  mind  the  most 
important  dates  in  the  Old  Testament  history.  I 
will  indicate  a  few,  in  this  connection,  accurately 
enough  for  general  purposes.  The  whole  period 
from  Adam  to  Christ,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble, is  about  four  thousand  years.  In  the  middle 
of  this  period  stands  Abraham,  two  thousand  years 
after  Adam,  and  two  thousand  before  Christ.    The 
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period  from  Abraham  to  Christ  may  he  subdivided 
into  four  nearly  equal  periods,  of  five  hundred  years 
each ;  from  Abraham  to  Joshua  five  hundred,  the 
period  of  sojourn;  from  Joshua  to  Saul  five  hun- 
dred, the  period  of  the  Judges ;  from  Saul  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity  five  hundred,  the  period  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to 
Christ  five  hundred,  the  period  of  almost  continual 
foreign  domination. 

The  only  history  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Judges,  the  book  of  Ruth, 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Sa- 
muel. The  records  found  in  these  books  do  not, 
however,  profess  to  be  a  full  history  of  this  period, 
but  only  of  a  certain  class  of  events  or  of  certain 
individuals  belonging  to  it.  We  are  very  much  in 
the  dark  with  reo;ard  to  the  oreneral  condition  of 
the  Israelites  during  this  period,  and  especially  of 
the  state  of  religion  among  them.  We  know  from 
the  book  of  Judges  that  there  were  frequent  apos- 
tasies of  the  people  from  the  service  of  God,  that 
frequent  calamities  came  upon  them  in  consequence 
of  their  apostasies,  and  that,  upon  their  repenting, 
these  calamities  were  removed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  the  main  design  of  the  book  of  Judges,  to  give 
a  narrative  of  just  these  events  ; — the  occasion  of 
these  frequent  apostasies,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  punishment  inflicted,  and  then  the  manner  of 
the  people's  deliverance  upon  their  repentings. 
We  are  not  to  assume,  of  course,  that  nothing  else 
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occurred  except  these  defections  and  judgments, 
and  repentings,  and  restorations.  Much  else  must 
have  occurred.  The  history  mentions  long  inter- 
vals of  peace  about  which  it  gives  us  no  details. 
There  was,  doubtless,  much  more  of  good  order  in 
society  and  regular  attendance  on  the  services  of 
religion,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  from 
the  reading  of  this  book.  It  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  plan  of  the  book  to  exhibit  this  directly,  but  we 
must  infer  it  from  numerous  incidental  statements . 
We  saw  that  there  was  no  history  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  and  none  of  thirty-eight  years 
of  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  There  was 
no  history  of  these  times  probably  for  this  reason, 
that  nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  them.  The 
life  of  the  chosen  people  was  monotonous ; — there 
were  no  new  developments  of  God's  providence  to- 
ward them.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  times  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Joshua,  it  may  be  that  we 
should  have  had  no  history,  had  the  commands  of 
God,  as  given  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  been  fully 
obeyed.  We  might  have  inferred  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  people  from  the  nature  of  their  reli- 
gious institutions  previously  established.  But  the 
people  did  not  fully  obey  the  commands  of  God. 
They  failed  especially  in  this,  that  they  did  not  ut- 
terly drive  out  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Per- 
mitting some  to  remain,  they  received  tribute  from 
them,  they  intermarried  with  them,  they  partici- 
pated in  their  idolatries.     And  thus,  not  only  did 

17* 
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ihej  fail  fully  to  execute  the  commands  of  God, 
but  they  did  the  very  things  against  which  he 
had  most  solemnly  warned  them, — against  which, 
by  the  lips  of  the  dying  Moses  and  the  dying  Jo- 
shua, he  had  denounced  his  severest  judgments. 
Now  it  was  not  to  give  a  history  of  the  general 
state  of  religious  obedience  and  consequent  pros- 
perity which  existed  in  Canaan,  that  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written, — which  required  no  history, — 
but  it  was  to  give  a  history  of  the  exceptions  to  this 
condition  of  things. 

The  truth  of  this  view  is  not  only  evident  from 
such  considerations  as  those  already  presented,  but 
is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
book  itself.  In  this  book,  then,  we  have,  as  has 
been  said,  only  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites,  during  the  times  of  which 
it  treats. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  even  a  summary 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It 
is  enough  to  repeat,  that  the  prime  sin  of  the  Is- 
raelites was  the  permitting  of  remnants  of  the  old 
nations  to  remain  in  the  land.  God  had  threatened 
that  if  they  should  do  this,  these  nations  should  be 
"snares  and  traps  to  them,  scourges  in  their  sides, 
and  thorns  in  their  eyes."  This  threatening  was 
fulfilled.  These  nations  were  not  only  a  perpetual 
annoyance  to  the  Israelites,  but  were  the  occasion 
of  bringing  them  six  different  times  into  bondage. 
There  was  an  aggregate  of  more  than  one  hundred 
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years  of  bondage  during  the  times  of  the  Judges — 
though  the  whole  nation  was  not  always  involved — 
and  no  less  than  twelve  warlike  Judges  were  raised 
up  in  behalf  of  the  people,  besides  the  prophets 
Eli  and  Samuel. 

The  exploits  of  the  Judges  you  can  read  for  your- 
selves. I  have  a  word  to  say  of  their  moral  cha- 
racter. We  are  not  to  infer  that  because  the  Bi- 
ble speaks  of  their  being  raised  up  by  God  and 
endued  with  his  Spirit,  it  therefore  sanctions  their 
entire  conduct,  and  presents  them  as  models  of  good 
men.  These  Judges,  it  has  been  well  said,  were 
instruments  of  God's  power  rather  than  examples 
of  his  grace.  Much  of  their  conduct  was  un- 
doubtedly bad.  Samson  seems  to  have  been  as 
strong  in  personal  revenge,  as  in  doing  God's  ser- 
vice. Yet  these  Judges  believed  themselves  called 
to  the  service  of  God  in  relieving  his  people,  and, 
thus  believing,  acted  in  reliance  on  his  assistance. 
And  for  this  they  are  worthy  of  praise  and  imita- 
tion. And  it  is  just  for  this  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
applauds  them  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews ; 
''For  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon,  and 
of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthse,"  etc., 
"who  through  faith' '  did  thus  and  so.  The  whole 
chapter  is  in  praise  of  faith ;  and  the  kind  of  faith 
exercised  by  those  mentioned,  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  connection  of  the  passage  describing  it. 
With  Abraham  it  was  a  religious  faith,  for  it  led 
him  to  seek  another  country,  even  a  heavenly ;  with 
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Moses  it  was  a  religious  faith,  for  it  led  Mm  to  pre- 
fer the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the  treasures  of 
Egypt ;  but  with  these  Judges  it  need  not  be  as- 
sumed as  any  thing  more  than  a  heroic  faith,  by 
which  they  "  subdued  kingdoms,  put  armies  to 
flight,"  etc.  But  that  all  of  them  may  have  been 
good  men,  though  imperfect,  no  one  need  deny. 

We  come  now  to  the  proposed  biography  of 
Ruth.  This  biography  may  not  receive  much  light 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  ra- 
ther, the  biography  sheds  light  on  that  book.  The 
life  of  Ruth  is  written  in  the  book  called  by  her  name. 
It  is  a  book  of  indescribable  beauty.  Its  narra- 
tive is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  stories  of  war, 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  and  especially  with  the 
story  immediately  preceding.  The  history  found 
in  the  book  of  Ruth  is  entirely  a  domestic  history. 
Its  scenes  are  all  from  private  life.  There  is  much 
of  this  domestic  history  in  the  Bible,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  there  were  more  of  it  in  our  professedly 
historical  books.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  history? 
Is  history  a  detail  of  court-intrigues  and  cabinet- 
plans,  of  the  succession  of  princes,  of  wars  and 
treaties  ?  Is  this  history  ?  No.  A  man  may  get 
all  this  by  heart,  and  know  nothing  of  history. 
History  is  concerned  with  the  life  of  man,  and  not 
merely  with  the  machinery  of  national  politics.  A 
true  history  of  any  time  is  concerned  to  show  how 
the  people  of  that  time  lived;  how  they  thought, 
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and  acted;  what  were  their  desires,  their  hopes, 
their  fears.  And  the  history  of  almost  any  family 
in  a  kingdom  would  better  show  this,  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  king's  family  and  the  court's  proceed- 
ings. It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  true  history, 
to  deal  at  length  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
common  people. 

Sometime  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  time  of  peace,  a  famine 
raged  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  famine  was  not 
very  extensive ;  it  did  not  reach  the  country  of 
Moab.  In  this  country  there  was  plenty.  A  fa- 
mily of  Judah,  Elimelech  and  his  wife  Naomi  with 
their  two  sons,  go  into  the  country  of  Moab  and 
dwell  there.  By  and  by  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, Elimelech,  dies.  The  extent  of  this  loss  to 
Naomi  is  expressed  with  touching  simplicity  in  the 
narrative  by  saying, — "  And  she  was  left,  and  her 
two  sons."  The  two  sons  marry  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  The  wife  of  the  one  was  named  Orpah  ; 
that  of  the  other,  Ruth.  After  some  years  both 
the  sons  die.  This  calamity  to  the  aged  mother 
may  not  have  been  greater  than  to  the  young  wives, 
but  this  to  her  was  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  narrative,  as  the  former  bereavement 
was, — "And  the  woman  was  left  of  her  two  sons 
and  her  husband:" — "was  left."  0  the  sense  of 
vacancy  when  beloved  ones  are  removed  by  death ! 
They  are  gone — we  are  left. — The  situation  of 
Naomi  was  now  peculiarly  distressing,  in  a  strange 
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land  and  all  her  supports  gone,  lier  only  friends 
almost  as  wretched  as  herself.  Such  a  group  of 
widows  in  their  weeds  we  seldom  see. 

Hearing  now  that  there  was  plenty  again  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Naomi  resolves  to  return  to  her 
old  home.  No  doubt  her  whole  residence  in  the 
strange  land  of  Moab,  where  she  was  deprived  of 
many  religious  privileges,  had  been  unwilling.  Ne- 
cessity had  compelled  it.  But  now  the  necessity 
was  removed ;  and  though  she  had  been  long  enough 
in  Moab  to  become  acquainted  with  many  of  its 
people,  and  though  her  journey  back  to  Canaan, 
unprotected  and  unrelieved,  must  have  appeared 
perilous  and  wearisome,  yet  such  was  her  attach- 
ment to  her  country,  her  people,  and  her  God,  she 
did  not  hesitate,  but  arose  and  went  out  of  the 
place  where  she  was,  to  return  to  the  land  of  Judah. 

The  two  daughters-in-law  propose  accompanying 
their  mother,  and  appear  to  have  gone  some  dis- 
tance with  her.  These  daughters,  it  w^ould  seem, 
had  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  and 
felt  a  warm  attachment  to  their  mother-in-law. 
They  had  been  good  wives  and  good  daughters. 
Yet  Naomi  dissuades  them  from  their  purpose  ;  not 
probably  because  of  any  unwillingness  on  her  part, 
but  fearing  lest  they  were  cherishing  expectations 
in  going  with  her  which  could  not  be  met.  They 
had  relatives  in  their  own  land,  and  she  says  to 
each,  Return  to  your  mother's  house.  She  prays 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah  upon  them,  and  rest  in  the 
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liouse  of  new  husbands.  Then  she  gives  them  the 
kiss  of  parting,  which  thej,  however,  refuse  to  re- 
turn. They  are  unwilling  to  part  from  her.  *^And 
they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept."  They  said 
nothing,  but  they  wept.  Sorrow  may  be  sincerest 
which  cannot  express  itself  in  words. 

Naomi  replies  to  their  further  protestations. 
She  thinks  that  in  going  with  her  they  may  be  ex- 
pecting new  husbands  in  her  future  sons. — This 
idea  was  in  exact  accordance  with  a  provision  of 
the  law  of  Moses. — She  assures  them  that  any  ex- 
pectation of  this  kind,  in  the  present  case,  must  be 
vain.  Naomi  done  with  urging  this,  the  daughters 
break  forth  afresh  with  weeping,  and  Orpah,  in 
view  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  worldly  prospects 
in  accompanying  her  mother,  and  in  view  of  her 
own  home  and  friends  which  she  must  forsake, — 
Orpah  is  persuaded.  She  loves  her  mother.  She 
weeps  at  parting  from  her ;  yet  her  own  people  and 
her  own  gods  present  a  more  powerful  attraction, 
and  she  returns  the  parting  kiss. — Does  Ruth  fol- 
low her  example  ?  The  language  of  the  narrative 
is  here  very  beautiful ; — "  And  Orpah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her,'' 

Orpah  is  now  gone.  Yet  Naomi  would  prefer 
that  Ruth  should  go  too ;  she  would  prefer  to  re- 
turn to  her  land  utterly  alone,  rather  than  be  ac- 
companied by  Ruth,  if  afterward  Ruth  should  re- 
gret her  choice  and  desire  to  go  back  to  her  coun- 
try.    So  she  still  further  tests  her  sincerity.    She 
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appeals  to  the  example  of  Orpah.  She  says, — You 
have  heard  what  I  said  before  of  your  better  pro- 
spects among  your  own  friends  ;  you  see  I  have  no- 
thing to  give  you  if  you  come  with  me ; — now  these 
considerations  have  been  all-powerful  with  Orpah ; 
they  have  decided  her;  ought  they  not  to  decide 
you?  You  had  better  return  with  your  sister-in- 
law. 

These  were  very  strong  arguments  in  the  case. 
Ruth  had  much  more  now  to  influence  her  to  re- 
turn than  Orpah  had.  The  example  of  Orpah  it- 
self was  a  strong  additional  argument.  The  power 
of  example  is  great,  especially  in  such  a  case,  where 
there  are  but  two  perscms,  and  their  circumstances 
are  so  similar.  Should  we  have  been  surprised  to 
hear  Ruth  reply, — My  mother,  my  afi'ection  for 
you  is  indeed  most  sincere ;  I  really  had  intended 
going  with  you  to  your  country ;  my  mind  was  ful- 
ly made  up  to  leave  my  people  and  my  gods  for 
yours,  and  I  should  have  continued  in  the  same 
mind  if  Orpah  had  done  so ;  but  now  she  has  gone 
back,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go 
also  ?  But  what  was  the  language  of  Ruth  ?  Note 
it  for  its  high  determination ;  note  it  for  its  clear 
comprehension  of  the  case ;  note  it  for  its  reli- 
gious element,  which  doubtless  gives  it  all  its  cha- 
racter;— *' And  Ruth  said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  peo- 
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pie,  and  tliy  God  m}^  God ;  where  thou  diest,  will  I 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me." 

After  such  an  answer,  Naomi  said  nothing  more 
about  her  returning.  "  When  she  saw  that  she  was 
steadfastly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left 
speaking  unto  her."  Behold,  then,  the  aged  wi- 
dow and  her  devoted  young  companion,  alone  and 
on  foot,  making  their  way  to  the  land  of  Judah. 
"  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Bethlehem." 

Bethlehem  was  the  town  in  which  Naomi  and  her 
family  had  formerly  lived.  It  is  said,  that  ^'when 
they  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  all  the  city  was 
moved  about  them."  It  seems  strange  that  a  whole 
city  should  be  agitated  by  the  return  of  a  poor  wi- 
dow; but  we  must  remember,  that  the  name  of  city 
was  given,  in  ancient  times,  to  towns  of  no  conside- 
rable size.  This  Bethlehem  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  large  village.  It  had,  however,  its 
walls  and  gates. 

The  people  seem  to  have  been  much  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  Naomi,  either  merely  because 
of  her  arrival  after  so  long  an  absence,  or  at  her 
coming  back  so  much  changed.  ^'Is  this  Naomi?" 
— they  said,  as  if  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
own  eyes.  And  she  said, — "  Call  me  not  Naomi, 
call  me  Mara ;  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very 
bitterly  with  me."  The  name  Naomi  signifies 
"pleasant,"  or  "sweet;"  Mara  signifies  just  the  op- 
18 
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posite — "bitter."  Naomi  then  justifies  her  words. 
"I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me 
home  again  empty:  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  testified  against  me,  and  the 
Almighty  hath  afilicted  me?" — To  this  is  added, 
for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  connecting  what  fol- 
lows in  the  narrative  with  the  return  to  Bethlehem, 
that  the  time  of  the  return  was  the  beginning  of 
the  barley  harvest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  narrative  any 
farther.  It  reveals  a  time  of  peace,  in  the  midst 
of  what  we  are  prone  to  conceive  the  tumultuous 
times  of  the  Judges.  And,  what  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tended illustration,  it  shows  incidentally,  in  various 
w^ays,  that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  in  full  force. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
Ruth's  gleaning,  and  her  marriage  with  Boaz.  In 
the  book  of  Leviticus  it  is  written, — "  When  ye 
reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou 
shalt  not  glean  the  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger."  This 
gave  Ruth  the  right  to  glean  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 
In  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth, 
we  find  that  the  city  of  Bethlehem  had  its  elders ; 
that  they  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  laws;  that  Boaz  was  obliged 
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to  take  all  the  steps  wliich  the  laws  of  Moses  en- 
joined, before  he  could  marry  Ruth  while  a  nearer 
kinsman  than  himself  was  living.  This  does  not 
look  as  though  the  times  of  the  Judges  were  times 
of  total  anarchy,  nor,  as  some  have  maintained, 
times  which  must  have  preceded  the  institutions 
professedly  established  by  Moses.  The  book  of 
Ruth  gives  just  a  glimpse  of  the  positive  condition 
of  the  people,  and  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
book  of  Judges  was  intended  to  be  but  a  partial 
history. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  nar- 
rative of  the  book  of  Ruth  shows  us  times  of  the 
greatest  simplicity,  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
purity.  Ruth  is  most  modest  in  all  her  conduct ; 
the  young  reapers  are  respectful  to  her ;  Boaz  is 
noble,  affable,  and  affectionate.  Besides  this,  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  piety  in  which  these  characters 
live,  which  beautifully  haloes  them.  "The  Lord 
be  with  you,"  says  Boaz,  coming  into  the  harvest 
field.  "The  Lord  bless  thee,"  reply  the  reapers. 
"  The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,"  is  the  language 
of  Boaz  to  Ruth,  "  and  a  full  reward  be  given 
thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings 
thou  art  come  to  trust."  "Blessed  be  Boaz  of  the 
Lord  who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead,"  is  the  language  of  Naomi.  And 
the  elders  and  witnesses  pray  the  blessing  of  Je- 
hovah on  the  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 

The  conduct  of  Ruth  in  reference  to  Boaz,  is,  of 
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course,  not  to  be  judged  bj  the  usages  of  modern 
society.  Judged  bj  the  usages  of  the  times  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  otherwise  than  most  commendable.  Ruth  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  her  pious  and  prudent  mother, 
and  by  her  conduct  won  the  confidence,  as  well  as 
the  affection,  of  the  honorable  Boaz. 

We  may  now  inquire,  briefly,  why  was  this  book 
of  Ruth  written  ?  What  was  its  special  use  ?  Was 
it  written  simply  because  of  the  present  interest 
which  is  attached  to  the  events  recorded,  or  the 
moral  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  them? 
The  scope  of  the  word  of  God,  considered  as  a 
whole,  teaches  us  to  look  for  a  higher  design  than 
this  in  its  every  part.  Besides  giving  us  a  pleasant 
narrative,  exhibiting  sterling  piety,  and  affording  a 
specimen  of  domestic  life  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
we  may  find  that  this  book  has  an  evident  connection 
with  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  considered  as  a 
history  of  Redemption. 

This  book  of  Ruth  and  these  times  of  the  Judges, 
are  closely  followed  by  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
the  times  of  Saul  and  David.  David,  however,  is  the 
hero  of  the  books  of  Samuel.  Now  it  is  altogether 
probable  that .  the  book  of  Ruth  was  written  as  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  the  life  of  David.  You 
will  observe  how  careful  the  writer  of  this  book  is 
to  show,  at  its  close,  that  David  was  descended  from 
Ruth.  He  traces  down  the  line  of  descent  from 
Ruth  to  David,  and  stops  there ;  and  this  he  does 
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twice.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  would  an  ad- 
mirer of  David  desire  to  show  his  descent  from 
Ruth?  Ruth  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  piety 
and  purity,  it  is  true,  yet  she  was  taken  from 
humble  life,  from  a  foreign  nation,  a  nation  whose 
origin  was  incestuous.  Was  it  an  honor  to  David 
to  be  thus  descended? 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  sprang  out  of  David.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Christ's  connection  with  David  was 
known  at  the  time  the  book  of  Ruth  was  written. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Israelites  were 
very  careful  to  preserve  correct  genealogical  records 
of  their  tribes,  induced  by  the  motive  of  identifying 
the  Messiah.  Remembering  these  things,  it  is 
evident  at  once,  that  when  a  foreign  line  was  in- 
troduced into  that  of  any  tribe,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  fact  should  be  carefully  noted.*  And 
such  being  the  case  at  any  time,  would  it  not  be 
peculiarly  so  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
foreign  line  terminated  so  soon  in  David,  the  known 
progenitor  of  the  Messiah  ? 

But  further,  it  is  probable  that  this  extended 
narrative  of  Ruth,  a  Gentile,  from  whom  Christ 
should  come,  was  given,  to  show  that  although  the 
Jews  were  a  peculiar  people,  chosen  of  God,  yet 
that  they  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  general  good; — that  as  the  Messiah  was 
connected  even  in  the  flesh  with  the  Gentiles,  so 

t  S«e  the  instances  of  Thamar  and  Rachab.  Matt.  i.  3,  5, 
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the  Gentiles  should  share  with  the  Jews  in  the  be- 
nefits of  his  redemption. 

You  observe  that  the  genealogy  of  David  is  twice 
given  at  the  close  of  the  book ;  once  back  only  to 
Ruth,  and  then  again  back  through  Boaz  to  Pharez. 
Now  why  this  second  genealogy,  and  why  should  it 
stop  with  Pharez  ?  It  might  be  thought  that  this 
second  genealogy  was  intended  to  connect  David 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  if  so,  why  does  it  not 
go  on  to  Judah? — why  does  it  stop  with  Pharez, 
the  son  of  Judah?  Stopping  with  Pharez,  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  him,  and  when  we  attend 
to  him,  we  find  that  he  was  the  son  of  Judah,  pro- 
bably by  a  Canaanitish  woman,  and  was  of  inces- 
tuous origin.  Was  not  this  intended  to  show  the 
Messiah's  connection  with  the  Gentiles  again,  and 
that  by  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  Moab,  Ruth's 
progenitor  ? 

Without  speaking  of  the  many  moral  lessons 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  book  of  Ruth,  per- 
mit me,  my  hearers,  in  concluding  this  lecture,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  choice  of  Ruth  as  con- 
taining important  instruction.  We  have  had  ex- 
amples of  the  choice  of  religion  already,  and  you 
may  be  ready  to  ask, — why  give  another?  Is  not 
the  fact  worthy  of  our  observation,  I  would  ask,  that 
in  so  many  cases,  the  x)hoice  of  religion  is  presented 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  lives 
of  Scripture  heroes  ?  Moreover,  so  important  is 
this  choice,  it  would  be  well  to  contemplate  a  va- 
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riety  of  examples,  even  were  it  necessary  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  find  them. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  Ruth 
was  wholly  prompted  by  natural  aifection  for  her 
mother.  She  not  only  says, — "  Whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go,"  but  also, — "Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God,  my  God."  She  renounced 
her  own  people  as  idolaters,  and  chose  the  people 
of  God ;  she  renounced  her  people's  gods,  and  chose 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  she  called  Jehovah 
to  witness  that  this  was  her  choice  forever.  She 
Avent  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  merely  that  she 
might  be  the  support  of  her  aged  mother,  but,  in 
the  language  of  Boaz,  she  went  "  to  trust  under  the 
wings  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

Ruth's  choice,  then,  was  a  religious  one,  and  Or- 
pah's,  it  might  be  added,  was  the  choice  of  the  world 
without  God. — To  the  hearers  of  my  charge  who 
have  not  yet  professed  Christ  I  would  say ; — Dear 
are  you  all  to  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  as  Orpah 
and  Ruth  were  dear  to  Naomi.  We  would  have  you 
go  with  us  in  the  service  of  God,  and  leave  the 
world  and  its  idolatries.  Yet  instead  of  saying,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  language  of  Moses  to 
Hobab, — "  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee 
good,"  I  would  now  say  to  you,  if  you  feel  any  at- 
tachment to  the  people  of  God,  if  your  associations 
are  all  with  them,  and  if  on  this  account  you  are 
disposed  to  seek  a  permanent  connection  with  them 
as  God's  people, — I  would  say  to  you, — Stop ;  wait 
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a  moment;  count  the  cost;  see  whether  the  choice 
is  a  deliberate  one, — made  in  the  full  view  of  its 
consequences.  I  would  say  to  you,  as  Naomi  said 
to  Orpah  and  Ruth ; — Return  to  the  world,  if  you 
are  cherishing  only  a  natural  affection  for  God's 
people.  Return  to  the  world:  it  has  its  pleasures. 
Do  not  come  with,  us  if  you  hope  to  find  them  here. 
We  desire  you  to  come  with  us,  but  we  would  have  you 
make  a  choice  of  our  portion  which  you  will  be  sure 
never  to  regret.  Amidst  temptation  we  would  have 
you  stand  firmly  by  us ;  when  others  forsake  us,  we 
would  feel  that  your  companionship  is  secure. 
Come  with  us ;  we  love  you,  and  would  gladly  re- 
ceive you  into  our  fellowship,  but  not  unless  you 
can  say  from  the  heart, — Whither  you  go,  I  will  go; 
where  you  lodge,  I  will  lodge ;  your  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  your  God,  my  God.  Where  you 
die,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The 
Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  me  and  my  Christian  companions. — Is  this 
your  language  ? — and  this  your  determination  ? 
Then  joyfully  will  we  together  set  our  faces  toward 
heaven. 

But  0  how  many  Orpahs  there  are,  and  how.  few 
Ruths !  How  many  Orpahs,  dear  to  us  and  to 
whom  we  are  dear,  who  at  the  thought  of  parting 
from  us  are  ready  to  lift  up  their  voices  and  weep, 
and  who  yet  return  to  the  world, — -to  their  own 
people  and  their  own  gods !  How  few  Ruths  ; — add- 
ing the  affections  of  the  Christian  to  the  amiable 
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disposition,  and  turning  from  the  world  to  go  with 
us  in  the  Christian  life,  even  into  reproach  and  po- 
verty, and  that  with  a  firm  determination.  Yet  if 
posthumous  fame  be  of  any  worth,  who  would  not 
be  Ruth,  in  the  memory  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  rather  than  Orpah ; — Ruth,  parent  of  Isra- 
el's sweetest  singer  and  most  illustrious  king ; — 
Ruth,  parent  of  the  Messiah ; — Ruth,  whose  simple 
story  sinks  in  sweetness  into  millions  of  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  moves  to  deeds  of  gentle  virtue  and 
religion  ; — Ruth,  rather  than  Orpah,  whose  only 
history  is,  that  she  went  back  unto  her  people  and 
her  gods? 

I  cannot  promise  you,  my  hearers,  that  making 
the  choice  of  Ruth  you  shall  receive  an  equal  share 
with  her  of  this  world's  renown ;  but  I  can  promise 
that  you  shall  receive  a  portion  of  everlasting  good, 
of  which  her  reward  on  earth  is  but  a  feeble  type. 
Hear  the  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  let  them 
stimulate  you  to  every  sacrifice  necessary  in  his 
glorious  service, — hear  the  words  of  Him  who  was 
the  truth  itself,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises  of 
God  are  Yea  and  Amen.  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  hundred-fold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children, 
and  lands,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  eternal  life." 
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LECTURE    X. 

DAVID. 

2  Samuel  vii.  8 — *'  Now,  therefore,  so  shalt  thou  say  unto  my 
servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee  from, 
the  sheep-cote,  from  following  the  sheep^  to  be  ruler  over  my  peo~ 
j)le,  over  Israel.^' 

The  only  other  general  topics  which  need  en- 
gage our  attention  before  closing  this  series  of 
lectures,  are  those  of  the  life  and  character  of 
David,  and  the  history  of  Israel  as  connected  with 
David.  The  discussion  of  these  will  require  two 
lectures,  the  first  to  treat  of  the  biography,  and 
the  second  of  the  history.  Your  attention  is  in- 
vited, then,  at  this  time,  to  the  biography  of  David, 
as  preparatory  to  the  more  wide  and  important 
considerations  of  history  to  be  presented  at  another 
time. 

The  biography  of  David  is  twice  given  in  the 
Old  Testament,  once  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  again  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles. 
Little  is  given  in  Chronicles  of  his  life  prior  to  the 
death  of  Saul :  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  first 
book  of  Samuel.  The  first  mention  of  David  in 
the  narrative  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
anointed  by  Samuel  the.  prophet,  as  king  over 
Israel.     At  this  time  he  was  a  young  man.     Of 
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his  very  early  life,  then,  we  know  nothing.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jesse,  who  lived  in  Bethlehem-Ju- 
dah. 

Observe  that  this  place  was,  many  years  before, 
the  residence  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  ancestors  of  Da- 
vid, and  that  it  was  to  this  same  Bethlehem  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  family  of  David,  went  up,  a  thousand  years 
after,  to  be  enrolled  for  taxation, — the  time  when 
Jesus  was  born.  How  scrupulously  were  the  Mo- 
saic laws  respecting  property,  and  the  distinction 
of  tribes  and  families  executed,  even  through  many 
ages  and  great  revolutions !  Closely  connected 
with  this  remark  is  another,  the  identity  of  occu- 
pation through  many  ages  of  those  living  in  the 
same  place.  The  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
the  night  our  Saviour  was  born,  abiding  in  the 
very  same  fields,  perhaps,  hard  by  Bethlehem,  in 
which  the  youthful  David  led  his  father's  flocks. 

At  the  time  of  David's  anointing  by  Samuel, 
Saul  was  king.  He  had  been  reigning,  probably, 
for  some  three  or  four  years.  Now  there  was 
much  that  was  remarkable  in  this  anointing  of  Da- 
vid. Just  see  for  a  moment.  The  family  of  David 
was  in  private  life.  Its  members  were  all  dwelling 
at  home,  engaged  in  quiet  pursuits.  Why,  at  any 
time,  should  a  king  be  taken  from  such  a  family? 
Besides,  a  king  was  reigning  at  the  time.  This 
king,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  now  popular.  His 
kingdom  was  at  peace.     No  insurrections  were  pre- 
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paring;  no  rivals  disputed  the  throne.  Why,  at 
such  a  time,  shouhl  a  king  be  anointed?  But  just 
at  this  time,  behold  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  un- 
bidden of.  men  and  unwilling  of  himself, — behold 
him,  at  the  command  of  God,  going  to  the  town  of 
Bethlehem  and  surprising  it  by  his  presence ;  going 
to  the  family  of  Jesse,  vrho  had  no  conception  of 
his  purpose;  reviewing  the  whole  family  until  the 
last  and  youngest,  a  mere  youth,  ruddy  from  the 
fields,  appears,  and  then,  anointing  him  at  God's 
command,  with  only  his  father's  family  for  specta- 
tors,— no  vast  multitude  ready  to  salute  him  with 
the  cry,  "God  save  the  King;" — was  not  this 
anointing  remarkable  ?  And  does  it  not  show  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  the  text; — "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts  to  David,  I  took  thee  from  the  sheep- 
cote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my 
people,  over  Israel?" 

The  next  we  read  of  David,  after  his  anointing, 
he  is  sent  for  by  Saul  to  come  and  live  with  him  at 
court,  to  divert  him  from  his  gloomy  thoughts  by 
music.  We  have  thus  early  the  information  of 
David's  extraordinary  skill  in  music.  He  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  his  own  instrument  was  the  harp.  Instru- 
ments of  music  were  of  many  sorts  even  in  David's 
time,  as  seen  by  David's  own  mention  and  enume- 
ration. 

And  just  here,  although  it  may  interrupt  the 
biography,  I  would  say  a  word  of  the  use  of  instru- 
mental m.usic  in  the  public  worship  of  God.     There 
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seems  to  be  no  question  among  Christians  that  Da- 
vid was  an  inspired  psalmist,  and  raised  up  bj  God 
to  execute  his  will  in  ordering  the  worship  of  his 
house.  Yet  we  know  that  David  carried  his  predi- 
lection for  instrumental  music  into  his  arrange- 
ments for  divine  worship.  He  did  not  regard  such 
music  as  a  profanation  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  yet  as 
impairing  devotional  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regarded  it  as  highly  proper  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
as  a  fit  aid:  and  medium  for  devotion.  In  his  in- 
spired psalms,  which  we  still  sing,  he  says  in  the 
same  breath: — "Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righ- 
teous," and  "Praise  the  Lord  with  harp :  sing  unto 
him  with  psaltery  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings. 
Sing  unto  him  a  new  song ;  play  skilfully  with  a 
loud  noise."  And  such  expressions,  as  we  all 
know,  abound  in  the  psalms. 

It  is  marvellous  how  perseveringly  some  Chris- 
tians, in  the  face  of  such  expressions,  talk  of  all  in- 
strumental music  in  churches  as  an  unworthy  at- 
tempt to  praise  God  by  machinery,  and  the  excited 
and  hostile  feeling  with  which  they  regard  an  organ 
or  a  bass-viol.  Ought  not  such  persons  to  hesitate 
before  speaking  another  word  on  this  subject,  or 
permitting  another  emotion,  when  they  recollect 
that  the  Bible  associates  this  very  music  with  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  the  rapturous  worship  of 
heaven?  The  new  song  in  heaven,  which  none 
can  learn  but  the  redeemed  from  earth,  the  Apostle 
John  heard,  when  he  saw  the  Lamb  standing  on 
19 
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Mount  Slon,  and  it  was  *Hhe  voice  of  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps."  We  have  it  recorded 
that  God  accepts  the  praise  offered  with  the  aid  of 
instrumental  music.  When,  at  the  instance  of  So- 
lomon, the  ark  of  God  was  inducted  into  its  pre- 
pared place,  it  is  recorded  that  '4t  came  even  to 
pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one, 
to  make  one  sound  to  he  heard  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instru- 
ments of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For 
he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever :  that 
then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the 
house  of  the  Lord;  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud :  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  God."  The 
ordinary  arguments  by  which  the  force  of  these 
scriptural  considerations  is  sought  to  be  abated, 
are  just  as  strong  against  all  worship  as  they  are 
against  instrumental  music,  and  hence  are  not  only 
futile  in  reference  to  the  end  aimed  at,  but  are  evil 
in  their  general  tendency. 

One  word  more  seems  desirable.  We  may  vin- 
dicate the  lawfulness  of  instrumental  music  in  pub- 
lic worship,  and  yet  it  may  be  esteemed  by  some 
as  at  the  present  time  not  generally  expedient. 
Indeed  some  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  instru- 
mental music  belongs  only  to  a  ritual  system  of 
worship,  so  that  however  proper  in  Old  Testament 
times,  it  has  been  abolished  as  inconsistent  with 
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the  spiritual  worship  demanded  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  But,  as  just  intimated,  scrip- 
tural considerations  establish  just  the  contrary  of 
this.  Apart  from  all  historical  and  other  scripture 
arguments,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  so  closely  is 
instrumental  music  connected  in  the  psalms  with 
all  external  acts  of  worship,  an  attempt  to  show 
that  it  belongs  only  to  a  ritual  system  would  be 
equally  effective  against  singing,  and  against  all 
outward  expressions  of  praise  or  prayer,  and,  if 
successful,  would  not  merely  save  us  from  a  dreaded 
formalism,  but  would  plunge  us  into  the  depths  of 
an  equally  dreadful  mysticism. 

Besides,  there  are  general  principles  which  teach 
the  same  thing.  Man  is  a  creature  of  body  and 
soul.  Physical  influences  are  powerful  upon  the 
spirit.  God  having  appointed  the  several  parts  of 
acceptable  worship,  it  is  proper,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  directions  in  his  word,  to  observe  those 
parts  of  worship  with  such  external  acts  as  naturally 
lead  to  the  fullest  expression  of  the  spirit.  Reason 
and  conscience  are  our  guide.  "The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets.  *  *  *  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  Is  praise 
a  duty  ?  Then  this  principle  would  lead  us  to  sing, 
and  to  use  the  language  of  poetry  in  so  doing,  in- 
asmuch as  singing  is  thus  a  most  natural  and  ef- 
fective mode  of  expressing  praise.  And  singing  is 
actually  practised  in  the  church,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  not,  I  suppose,  because  formally 
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prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  because  it  is 
tlms  natural  and  effective  in  expressing  praise^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  practice  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  spirit  of  scripture  instructions,  as 
well  as  with  several  specific  intimations  of  its  expe- 
diency. And  if  praise  be  a  duty,  and  if  the  singing 
of  sacred  poems  be  proper  and  expedient,  because 
from  our  natural  constitution  promotive  of  its  ob- 
servance, then  may  instrumental  music  be  vindi- 
cated as  both  proper  and  expedient,  if  it  naturally 
accomplishes  the  same  thing. 

And  just  on  this  ground  I  would  vindicate  both 
its  propriety  and  expediency.  For  we  know  that 
every  where,  except  indeed  it  be  in  public  worship,, 
this  music  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and 
expressing  emotion,  and  that  with  uniform  and 
eminent  success.  It  is  both  attractive  and  powerful. 
It  compels  us  to  listen,  and  listening,  not  an  emo- 
tion of  our  nature  can  slumber  on  beyond  the  reach 
of  some  combination  of  harmony  or  variety  of  me- 
lody to  call  it  forth.  Instrumental  music  invests  the 
drawing-room  with  half  its  charms,  lends  it  power 
to  uphold  all  the  sinful  amusements  of  life,  nay, 
gives  essential  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars 
of  nations.  Taken  away,  home  is  robbed  of  one  of 
its  purest  and  most  endearing  delights,  the  play- 
house ceases  to  attract,  the  general  dares  not  ven- 
ture a  battle. — The  power  of  instrumental  music  is 
every  where  recognized. 

Moreover,  we  have  instruments  admirably  adapted 
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to  sacred  music,  whose  associations  are  all  with  the 
sanctuary,  and  whose  whole  effect,  when  properly 
used,  is  to  subdue  the  soul  and  fill  it  with  solemnity. 

While  then  instrumental  music  is  thus  attractive 
and  powerful,  just  in  virtue  of  our  natural  suscep- 
tibilities, is  there  not  the  strongest  evidence  that 
God  would  have  us  employ  it  in  his  service  ?  And 
is  it  not  an  important  question,  whether  the  church 
may  not  be  needlessly  suffering  a  serious  loss,  in 
being,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  this  music 
when  we  have  the  appropriate  instruments  ?  I  do 
suppose  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  sincerest  grief  to 
the  best  of  men,  to  see  the  influences  most  hostile 
to  the  church's  progress  and  the  welfare  of  souls 
powerfully  sustained  by  a  means  which  might,  if 
the  church  were  wise,  be  wrested  from  its  present 
possessors,  and  be  as  powerfully  employed  to  at- 
tract toward  the  house  of  God  and  express  the 
most  devout  emotions. 

But,  alas,  in  many  respects  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  Still,  that  the  devil  should  enjoy 
undisturbed  such  a  monopoly  of  one  of  God's 
purest  gifts  and  most  potent  agencies,  ought  not 
to  continue  without  the  earnest  protest  of  every 
Christian. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  instrumental  music 
is  unfavorable  to  congregational  singing;  that  it 
involves  expense  which  might  be  directed  to  better 
objects;  and  that  it  savours  of  popery.     To  the 

19* 
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first  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied,  that 
■while  instrumental  music  may  be  so  abused  as  to 
be  unfavorable  to  congregational  singing,  this  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  or  legitimate  tendency; 
that  the  country  in  which  congregational  singing 
is  most  universal  and  most  excellent,  is  the  country 
in  which  there  is  an  organ  in  every  church;  and 
that  David  conceived  of  congregational  praise  as 
co-existing  with  instrumental  music,  when  he  said, 
— "Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God;  let  all  the 
people  praise  thee." — If  instrumental  music  in  our 
churches  involve  expense,  is  it  not  enough  to  ask 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible, — "Is  it  time  for  us  to 
dwell  in  ceiled  houses,  and  the  house  of  God  lie 
w^aste  ?"  We  do  not  spare  the  expense  of  costly  in- 
struments of  music  in  our  own  houses. — And  as  to 
the  popery,  there  is  just  as  much  of  it  in  our  church 
steeples  and  bells,  and  our  various  church  trappings, 
nay  more,  and  greater  expense  involved,  and  that 
to  far  less  purpose.* 

*  It  was  not  intended  to  say  thus  much  on  the  subject  of 
instrumental  music,  but  the  fact  of  having  said  thus  much 
makes  it  desirable  to  say  yet  more, — if  not  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  instrumental  music,  yet  on  the  subject  of 
church  music  in  general. 

It  is  not  imagined  that  the  extensive  introduction  of  in- 
strumental music,  into  our  churches  would  of  itself  supply 
the  want,  which  to  a  lamentable  extent  exists  in  the  depart- 
ment of  church  music.  That  which  is  specially  needed,  and 
the  absence  of  which  is  by  all  Christians  most  deplored,  is 
hearty  and  tasteful  congregation<il  singing. 

On  this  subject  two  opinions  seem  extensively  prevalent: 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression : — The  next 
notice  we  have  of  David,  is  in  the  aifair  of  Goliath. 
With  this  you  are  all  familiar.     It  is  supposed  that 

— the  one,  that  the  evils  existing  have  been  produced  by  an 
abandonment  of  old  and  familiar  music,  and  a  substitution  of 
what  is  neWj  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found,  of 
course,  in  a  return  to  the  old  music; — the  other,  that  the 
musical  taste  of  the  age  having  changed  and  improved,  the 
church  must  also  change  and  improve,  and  that  it  is  well  to 
have  choirs  which  will  sing  appropriate  music  in  a  tasteful 
manner,  even  if  the  mass  of  the  people  choose  to  be  silent, 
rather  than  inflict  on  the  church  the  old  music  executed  in 
the  old  style.  And  on  the  one  hand  new  music  and  choirs 
and  instruments,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  old  music  and 
its  style  of  execution,  are  made  responsible  for  the  evils  ex- 
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Now  some  remarks  on  this  whole  subject  may  not  be 
amiss.  Doubtless,  then,  it  may  with  all  truth  be  said,  few 
persons  take  a  sufficiently  broad  view  of  this  subject.  Com- 
plaints and  prejudices,  arising  from  partial  and  narrow  views, 
are  abundant,  but  there  is  too  little  of  a  spirit  of  concession, 
and  of  a  willingness  to  conspire  in  the  discharge  of  self-de- 
nying duty,  which  a  more  comprehensive  view  would  give. 

It  might  as  well  be  considered  settled,  that  we  shall  not 
obtain  congregational  singing  merely  by  an  exclusive  adhe- 
rence to  what  are  called  the  old  tunes.  What  tunes  are 
meant  by  the  old  tunes?  Why  those  which  the  person  who 
uses  the  expression  learned  when  he  was  young, — those  of 
course  which  to  him  at  that  time  were  new. — But  apart  from 
the  obvious  truth  that  every  generation  must  have,  to  some 
extent,  its  own  music,  it  may  be  said  that  while  many  of  the 
old  tunes  are  in  themselves  excellent,  and  have  become  sa- 
cred by  association,  and  ought  on  no  account  to  be  abandoned, 
yet  that  much  of  the  music  learned  by  our  fathers  in  their 
youthful  days  was  of  a  very  peculiar  character; — indeed,  it 
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many  of  the  Israelites  became  expert  witli  the  sling, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  forbidden  by  the 
Philistines,  when  in  subjection  to  them,  to  use  the 

was  so  much  a  mere  fashion  of  sounds — so  fantastic — that 
apart  from  the  question  whether  it  ought  to  be  perpetuated, 
it  cannot  be  perpetuated.  Those  fugue  tunes  most  fondly 
cherished  by  many  persons — 'whose  parts,  without  the  least 
regard  to  one  another,  or  to  the  sentiment  or  sense  of  the 
words  sung,  were  accustomed  to  go  promiscuously  canter- 
ing over  the  fields  of  melody,  supremely  satisfied,  if  after 
indefinite  careering  they  succeeded,  by  various  timely  halts 
and  ingenious  gallops,  in  finally  eventuating  together  in  the 
end  of  a  stanza, — those  tunes  can  never  be  revived,  except 
by  accident  or  for  a  brief  time.  Nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
really  old  music.  They  are  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  many  who  lament  the  decline  of  the  old  music  are  la- 
menting the  substitution  in  the  place  of  these  crazy  combi- 
nations of  odd  sounds  the  grand  and  simple  melodies  and 
chorals  of  the  Reformers. 

But  neither  shall  we  obtain  what  we  need  merely  by 
choirs,  however  well  trained,  and  assisted  with  whatever 
power  by  instruments.  Choirs  may  do  much,  by  judicious 
measures,  in  preserving  the  respectability  of  church  music 
and  educating  the  taste  of  congregations:  but  in  how  many 
of  our  churches  with  choirs  are  the  people  compelled  to  si- 
lence— the  best  of  God's  worshippers  tempted  to  throw 
aside  their  hymn-books  when  the  singing  commences,  hear- 
ing only  strange  tunes,  and  those  of  such  a  character  and  so 
executed  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them. 

It  is  easy  to  go  thus  far  upon  this  subject,  and  most  per- 
sons go  no  farther;  but  the  important  question  still  remains: 
— where  is  the  adequate  remedy?  It  m.ust  be  confessed  that 
but  one  appears.     Yet  that  is  simple  enough. 

Congregational  praise  is  not  an  amusement,  nor  is  it 
merely  a  privilege — it  is  a  solemn   devotional  iliity.     If  a 
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ordinary  implements  of  war.  The  inquiries  made 
by  Saul  about  David  after  the  slaughter  of  Goliath, 
as  though  Saul  had  never  before  known  him,  have 

duty,  it  may  demand  preparation  in  order  to  its  right  dis- 
charge. It  does  demand  preparation.  Most  congregations 
are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  preparation , — to  give 
time,  or  attention,  or  money,  for  that  cultivation  of  music 
without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  congregation 
should  sing  any  thing  together.  They  wish  to  give  God 
what  has  cost  them  nothing.  And  they  complain  bitterly 
just  because  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  this. 

In  order  to  hearty  and  tasteful  congregational  singing,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Christians  should  make  some  ex- 
ertion to  keep  pace  with  the  age  in  its  progress  in  music. 
Especially  is  it  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  that  the  church 
as  a  body  should  advance  with  the  age,  and  not  merely 
themselves  individually.  And  most  especially,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  is  it  the  duty  of  parents,  to  have  their  children 
instructed  in  music  and  grow  up  in  the  practice  of  singing  in 
church.  Here  lies  the  great  hopejDf  reform, — in  the  training 
of  the  coming  generation.  When  shall  we  have  congrega- 
tional singing,  do  you  ask  ?  It  may  be  answered,  just  so 
soon  as  we  daily  sing  in  family  worship,  and  have  music 
taught  and  practised  daily  in  our  every  school; — and  not 
till  then.  In  Germany,  where  congregational  singing  is  ac- 
tually found,  not  only  is  there  an  organ  in  every  church,  but 
music  is  taught  in  every  school,  and  a  piano  or  other  mu- 
sical instrument  is  found  in  every  house.  What  forbids  that 
all  this  should  in  a  few  years  exist  among  US'? 

And,  just  here,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  by  families,  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
church  music,  from  the  instruments  known  by  the  various 
names  of -^olians,  Melodeons,  and  Seraphines, — instruments 
so  cheap  that  the  poorest  may  afford  them, — admirably 
adapted   to  church   music, — especially  suited  to  train  the 
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occasioned  mucli  difficulty.  The  passage  in  which 
these  are  contained  is  found  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  First  Samuel.  By  some 
this  passage  has  been  thought  out  of  place.  Yet 
those  inquiries,  you  will  find  upon  examination,  do 
not  imply  so  much  ignorance  of  David  as  is  gene- 
rally taken  for  granted.  Saul  was  now  full  of  ad- 
miration for  David.  He  had  before  known  him  as 
a  skillful  harper  and  had  loved  him,  but  had  not 
troubled  himself  to  inquire  particularly  after  his 
parents  or  history.  If  informed  upon  these  sub- 
jects before,  amidst  his  gloomy  thoughts  the  in- 
formation had  made  little  impression.  Now  he 
wishes  to  know  all  about  David,  and  so  makes 
these  particular  inquiries. 

After  this  event,  Saul  took  David  back  to  court, 
and  would  no  more  permit  him  to  return  to  his 
father's  house.  Yet  ever  after  this  Saul  had  an 
evil  eye  toward  David, — was  jealous  of  him.  This 
jealousy  began  with  his  hearing  the  songs  of  the 
women,  who  sung,  as  the  armies  returned  from  the 

youthful  voice, — and,  moreover,  yielding  the  ordinary  music 
of  the  church  by  such  little  practice  that  almost  any  one  may 
readily  attain  it.  Who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  one  of  these 
instruments  in  every  house  in  the  land? 

With  these  wayside  remarks  I  leave  the  subject,  merely 
adding,  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  giving  efficiency  to  a 
system  of  congregational  training  in  music,  or  of  giving  as- 
sistance to  actual  congregational  singing,  that  it  seems  desi- 
rable that  instrumental  music  should  be  extensively  intro« 
duced  into  the  church. 
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pursuit  of  the  Philistines;  "Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  It  does 
not  seem  that  Saul  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  David 
had  been  anointed  by  Samuel ;  yet  Samuel  had  once 
told  Saul  this  much; — "The  Lord  hath  rent  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day,  and  hath 
given  it  to  a  neighbor  of  thine  that  is  better  than 
thou,"  and  no  doubt  Saul's  jealousies  were  aroused 
against  every  one  who  might,  for  any  reason,  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  And  then, 
David  receiving  such  distinguishing  praise  for  his 
achievement  in  the  aifair  of  Goliath,  no  doubt  Saul 
began  to  regard  him  as  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Samuel,  to  whom  the  kingdom  should  be  given. 
Hence  he  pursued  him  with  very  bitter  persecution. 
First  he  attempted  David's  life  with  his  own  hand; 
then  he  plotted  his  death  by  the  Philistines,  in  the 
contract  of  the  marriage  of  David  with  his  daughter 
Michal;  then  he  gave  orders  to  his  son  Jonathan, 
and  to  all  his  servants,  to  kill  him ;  until,  beset  on 
all  hands,  sought  for  by  assassins  in  his  own  house, 
David  is  obliged  to  flee. 

While  at  court,  David  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
win  the  affections  of  many,  and  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  was  feared  as  well  as  hated  by  Saul.  It 
was  while  at  court  that  he  formed  the  intimacy 
with  Jonathan,  so  honorable  to  both  and  so  en- 
during, an  intimacy  of  friendship  which  has  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  Bible.  It  was  lasting  as  life;  it  was 
tried  by  adversity  and  not  found  wanting.     Jona- 
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than  was  a  true  friend  to  David  when  all  others 
either  were  enemies,  or  were  induced  to  act  as  ene- 
mies; and  David  befriended  the  crippled,  orphan 
son  of  Jonathan,  when  the  other  descendants  of 
Saul  were  not  permitted  to  live.  While  at  court, 
too,  David  was  married  to  Michal,  Saul's  daughter. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  true  affection  for  each 
other,  and  it  was  through  Michal's  stratagem  that 
David  made  his  escape  from  Saul. 

David  fleeing  from  Saul  came  to  the  Philistines. 
Here,  however,  he  did  not  dare  remain,  since  they 
regarded  him  as  their  enemy.  Finding  no  refuge, 
either  among  his  own  people  or  their  enemies,  he 
betakes  himself  to  by-places,  caves  and  deserts. 
Here  he  is  joined  by  his  friends  and  by  all  who 
were  discontented  under  Saul's  government.  But 
Saul  does  not  let  him  rest.  Saul's  jealousy  is  not 
so  much  a  mere  mood,  that  David  once  out  of  sight 
is  out  of  mind.  His  jealousy  has  grown  into  a  fixed 
hatred,  and  he  pursues  the  unfortunate  fugitive, 
determined  to  kill  him.  The  adventures  of  David 
and  his  company,  pursued  by  Saul  and  his  army, 
are  not  merely  interesting  but  exciting.  They 
must  be  read  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  first  book 
of  Samuel  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

During  this  time  David  married  twice  again. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  conduct  of 
David  and  his  men  towards  Nabal  and  his  flocks, 
shows  that  they  were  not  a  band  of  outlaws,  living 
by  depredations  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
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country,  as  has  been  most  unjustly  and  unworthily 
represented ;  but  that  they  were,  at  least  so  far  as 
influenced  by  David,  honorable  and  law-abiding 
men;  and  that  they  occupied  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion as  an  armed  band,  leading  so  irregular  a  life, 
only  because  compelled  by  the  madness  of  a  God- 
forsaken king. 

This  irregular  life  of  David,  in  which  he  was 
pursued  by  Saul,  continued  probably  not  more  than 
a  year.  He  then  resorts  to  the  Philistines  again, 
with  his  six  hundred  men.  The  Philistines  now 
received  him  kindly.  In  all  probability  they  had 
heard  that  he  had  become  odious  to  Saul,  and  they 
were  willing  to  make  common  cause  with  him 
against  a  common  enemy.  Here,  in  the  town  of  Zik- 
lag,  given  him  by  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  David 
and  his  company  resided  until  the  death  of  Saul,  a 
period  of  a  year  and  four  months.  From  the  ac- 
count in  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  learn,  that 
during  his  residence  in  Ziklag,  his  party  was  much 
augmented  by  men  of  great  respectability  from 
various  tribes  of  his  countrymen.  Thus  the  way 
was  preparing  for  him  to  come  to  the  throne,  upon 
the  death  of  Saul. 

The  death  of  Saul  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  battle  between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  Philis- 
tines. I  do  not  know  where  we  can  find  a  more 
melancholy  history  than  that  of  Saul,  after  the 
time  when  Samuel  declared  that  the  Lord  had  rent 
the  kingdom  from  him.  Every  thing  seemed  turned 
20 
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against  him.  A  deep  gloom  settled  upon  his  soul. 
His  passions  preyed  upon  him  and  turned  him  to 
insane  projects.  When  his  enemies  came  upon  him, 
unable  to  obtain  any  direction  from  God  by  the 
appointed  means,  he  seeks  it  through  a  prohibited 
witch.  On  the  day  of  battle,  his  own  troops  dis- 
comfited, his  sons  slaughtered,  himself  sorely 
wounded,  he  finds  a  miserable  death  by  his  own 
hand.  Of  Saul's  kingly  character  more  may  be 
said  at  another  time. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  David  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  his  father-in-law,  and  a  profound  re- 
gard for  his  royalty.  Witness  the  affection  as  ex- 
hibited in  that  beautiful  lament  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Second  Samuel.  See  his  regard 
for  Saul's  royalty  in  twice  sparing  his  life,  when 
Saul  was  completely  in  his  power,  and  then  the 
reason  assigned; — ''for  he  is  the  Lord's  anointed." 
See  the  same  thing  again,  in  his  having  the  Ama- 
lekite  slain,  who  brought  him  word  that  Saul  was 
dead,  and  that  himself  had  killed  him. 

After  Saul's  death,  at  the  command  of  God,  Da- 
vid went  up  with  his  company  from  the  Philistines 
to  Hebron.  Overtures  being  made  by  the  elders 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  David  entered  into  covenant 
with  them,  and  they  anointed  him  king  over  the 
house  of  Judah.  The  rest  of  the  tribes,  however, 
adhered  to  the  successor  in  the  house  of  Saul.  But 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  large  and  influential:  David 
had  many  personal  friends  among  the  other  tribes, 
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some  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  in  exile :  Da- 
vid, moreover,  was  generally  popular  before  Saul' s 
death.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  in  the  "long 
war"  which  followed,  '^ between  the  house  of  Saul 
and  the  house  of  David,"  that  "David  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 
waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  Thus  matters  went 
on  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  quarrel  between  Ishbosheth,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Saul,  and  Abner,  his  chief  captain,  Abner 
determined  to  give  up  the  kingdom  to  David.  Both 
Abner  and  Ishbosheth  were,  however,  soon  after 
assassinated,  to  the  great  grief  of  David;  and  then 
the  tribes  of  Israel  came  of  their  own  accord,  and 
recognizing  David  as  the  divinely  constituted  king 
of  the  whole  people,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him,  and  had  him  again  anointed  king. 

David  now  removes  his  head  quarters  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem.  There  was  policy  no  doubt  in 
this  movement.  Hebron  was  the  chief  city  of  Ju- 
dah.  To  have  still  reigned  there  would  not  have 
satisfied  the  other  tribes.  Jerusalem  was  a  more 
central  situation.  It  belonged  to  neither  of  the 
two  prominent  and  jealous  tribes.  It  belonged  to 
Benjamin,  a  small  tribe,  of  which  the  others  were 
not  jealous.  And  then  Saul  being  of  Benjamin,  it 
would  tend  to  conciliate  his  old  party,  to  have  the 
capital  of  the  country  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
tribe. 
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And  now  commences  the  splendid  career  of  I)n:> 
vid  as  king  over  all  Israel.  In  Jerusalem  he 
reigned  thirtj-three  years.  Only  the  chief  events 
of  his  reign  can  be  mentioned,  and  that  "with  the 
greatest  brevity. — In  the  first  place,  David  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  wives.  This  may  have 
been  done  in  part  for  political  purposes.  Next,  he 
made  a  league  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  contracting 
for  timber  and  architects  with  which  to  build  and 
beautify  his  capital.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  bring 
the  ark  of  God  from  Kirjath-jearim,  that  Jerusalem 
might  become  the  place  for  national  worship.  This 
bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  was  attended  by  a 
great  multitude  and  with  great  rejoicings.  David 
prepared  a  most  beautiful  psalm  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  the  solemnity  played  a  conspicuous  part. — 
Having  thus  established  himself  in  Jerusalem,  he 
next  gives  his  attention  to  his  external  relations. 
He  is  surrounded  by  enemies  and  proceeds  at  once 
against  them.  He  is  triumphant  over  the  Philis- 
tines, the  Moabites,  Hadadezer  and  the  Syrians, 
and  the  Ammonites  and  their  allies.  How  long  he 
was  occupied  with  these  wars  we  do  not  know,  but 
at  their  close  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  and 
afterward  so  often  repeated,  found  its  fulfillment 
more  literally  than  it  had  ever  before  done, — that 
his  posterity  should  possess  the  land  from  the  river 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  David  was 
probably  not  often  personally  engaged  in  these 
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wars.  He  seems  to  have  comniitted  the  conduct 
of  them  to  Joab,  his  chief  captain.  Perhaps  he 
remained  most  of  the  time  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was-  near  the  close  of  these  wars  that  occurred 
what  marked  David's  life,  both  public  and  private, 
more  conspicuously  than  any  thing  which  ever 
befell  him,  his  outrageous  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  This  marked  his  religious  life, 
as  we  see  by  his  psalms,  the  most  affecting  of  which 
were  written  with  reference  to  this  event;  and  this 
marked  his  public  life ;  for  before  this  he  was  uni- 
formly prosperous,  after  this  he  was  almost  uni- 
formly the  reverse.  His  infant  child  dies ;  one  of 
his  favorite  sons  slays  another;  Absalom  rebels 
and  causes  infinite  trouble;  Absalom,  so  tenderly 
loved,  is  himself  slain  ;  Joab  his  chief  captain  rules 
over  him  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do;  a  famine  of 
three  years  comes  upon  the  land ;  a  pestilence  suc- 
ceeds and  thousands  die;  Adonijah  rebels  and  is 
proclaimed  king; — this  is  the  chief  of  what  is  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  David  after  his  sin  in  the 
matter  of  Uriah.  That  sin  God  forgave,  yet  he 
did  not  prevent  all  its  consequences. 

The  prosperity  of  the  nation,  however,  was 
great,  throughout  David's  life.  We  must  infer 
this  from  the  condition  of  things  when  Solomon 
came  to  the  throne, — every  thing  being  ready  to 
make  his  reign  a  brilliant  one ;  and  we  may  infer 
the  same  thing  from  the  fact,  that  near  the  close 
of  his  life  David  was  eager  to  take  the  census  of 
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his  people,  and  estimate  the  resources  of  his  go^ 
vernment. 

How  David  was  employed  during  the  years  of 
peace  in  which  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  we  are 
not  directly  informed;  but  from  the  interest  he 
took  in  ordering  the  worship  of  God's  house,  and 
from  the  number  of  psalms  ascribed  to  him,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  every  where  in  the  Bible  he 
is  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  theocratic  king;  we 
must  conclude  that  he  was  specially  engaged  in 
securing  the  best  observance  of  the  religious  dutie's 
of  the  people,  and  in  establishing  in  their  fullest 
perfection  all  their  religious  institutions. 

In  the  life  of  David,  as  elsewhere  in  the  sacred 
history, — in  the  life  of  David,  as  elsewhere  in  all 
history,  there  are  full  accounts  of  the  times  of  dis- 
turbance and  war,  while  the  times  of  peace,  even 
when  much  longer  and  more  important,  are  left  for 
us  to  infer  for  ourselves, — to  fill  with  probable 
events  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  nation, 
government,  and  king.  The  narrative  of  David's 
adventures,  during  the  two  or  three  years  of  his 
persecution  and  his  residence  with  the  Philistines, 
occupies  almost  as  much  space  in  the  sacred  record, 
as  the  history  of  his  forty  years'  royal  reign.  The 
narrative  of  Absalom's  rebellion  occupies  almost  as 
much  space  as  is  given  to  all  the  events  in  the  forty 
years  besides.  It  is  ever  thus,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  all  history.     History  is  a  record  of 
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changes.  Concerning  itself  with  the  life  of  man, 
it  concentrates  its  regards  on  those  junctures,  in 
■which  the  life  of  man  has  received  a  sensible  de- 
velopment. When  there  are  no  changes  in  human 
condition,  there  are  no  materials  for  extended  his- 
tory. A  journal  of  the  weather  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  stormy  days.  Weeks  of  quiet  sunny  days 
may  come,  but  they  are  merely  mentioned.  We 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  that  actual  history 
in  itself  exhibits  the  life  of  the  race.  It  does  so 
no  more  than  the  storm-record  gives  us,  in  itself,  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  continuous  weather.  And  as, 
in  the  record  of  the  weather,  we  must  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  the  notices  of  storms  with  days 
of  sun-shine,  and  people  those  days  with  natural 
occurrences, — the  springing  of  the  grass,  the  blos- 
soming of  trees,  and  the  ripening  of  harvests, — and 
inasmuch  as  we  must  do  this  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  of  nature ;  so,  in  history,  from 
the  general  principles  involved  in  the  account  of 
any  period,  we  must  people  with  probable  occur- 
rences the  long  years  of  prosperity,  which  in  the 
record  are  only  mentioned  and  not  detailed. 

Now  the  Israelites  were  the  people  chosen  of 
God.  They  were  a  religious  people.  They  were 
characteristically  a  religious  people.  David  was  a 
religious  man,  and  was  eminently  religious  as  a 
king.  He  regarded  himself  as  raised  up  by  God 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  guarding  the  interests 
of  religion.     He  exercised  himself  as  the  minister 
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of  God.  Of  this  the  record  informs  us.  Again, 
as  soon  as  David  is  established  in  Jerusalem,  we 
find  him  bringing  up  the  ark  with  great  pomp,  and 
making  systematic  and  extensive  arrangements  for 
the  priestly  services.  Again,  we  find  him  adding 
music  to  the  services  of  God's  house.  Again,  we 
see  him  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  psalms  sung 
in  these  services.  And,  finally,  we  see  it  the 
great  desire  of  his  heart  to  build  a  Temple  for  the 
worship  of  God;  and,  when  expressly  forbidden, 
yet  making  the  most  abundant  provision  for  the 
purpose,  that  Solomon  might  go  on  with  the  work 
without  delay,  and  then  giving  Solomon  an  impres- 
sive charge  respecting  the  work.  Taking  these 
facts  together,  is  it  not  evident,  as  before  remarked, 
that  the  long  periods  of  prosperous  peace  in  David's 
reign,  must  have  been  occupied  with  the  care  of  the 
national  worship,  and  in  establishing  in  their  fullest 
perfection  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  then,  sub- 
ject to  those  interruptions  only,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  David  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Dying, 
he  leaves  the  kingdom  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  his 
favorite  wife  Bathsheba. 

So  much  time  having  been  spent  in  the  mention 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  David,  a  few 
words  must  suffice  in  speaking  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter. 

David's    natural    qualities    were   various    and 
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striking.  He  was  bold,  generous,  faithful,  and 
affectionate.  See  his  boldness  in  encountering  a 
lion  and  a  bear,  when  yet  but  a  shepherd-boy,  and 
Goliath,  both  a  lion  and  a  bear.  See  his  generosity, 
as  well  as  his  regard  for  royalty,  in  the  case  of  his 
persecutor  Saul, — twice  sparing  his  life  when  urged 
to  slay  him.  See  his  fidelity  in  the  case  of  Jona- 
than and  his  posterity.  And  see  his  affection  in 
the  case  of  all  his  children,  the  sick  Amnon,  the 
undone  Tamar,  the  dying  offspring  of  his  guilty 
love,  the  young  Solomon,  and  above  all  the  rebel- 
lious Absalom,  even  when  Absalom  sought  his  life; 
— "  Would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absa-. 
lom,  my  son,  my  son!" 

David's  genius  was  such  that  he  accommodated 
himself  successfully  to  the  most  diverse  and  diffi- 
cult employments.  He  was  a  useful  shepherd,  a 
triumphant  warrior,  and  a  profound  statesman. 
He  was  more  than  this ; — he  was  a  poet  and  a  mu- 
sician. His  psalms  are  models  of  devotional  poetry. 
They  have  been  followed  as  models  in  all  ages  of 
the  church.  They  are  still  themselves  sung  as 
well  as  read,  and  they  are,  at  this  moment,  probably 
exerting  a  mightier  influence  on  the  hearts  of  men 
than  all  other  poetical  productions  of  the  whole 
world  combined. 

See  the  immortality  of  genius,  and  the  blessed 
immortality  of  consecrated  genius.  The  Philistines 
with  whom  David  the  warrior  fought,  have  perished 
with  their  champion  of  Gath.     The  people  whom 
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David  the  king  governed,  have  lost  their  distinction 
as  God's  chosen  people,  and  are  scattered  and 
peeled.  But  the  psalms  of  David  the  poet,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel,  exist  in  fresh  and  living 
power.  Every  day  they  call  upon  God's  people  to 
magnify  the  Lord  and  bless  his  name,  and  every 
day  they  are  whispered  by  the  bedside  of  death, 
bringing  the  great  Shepherd  near  with  his  rod  and 
his  staff,  as  the  solitary  spirit  descends  into  the 
dark  valley. 

But  was  David  a  perfect  man?  By  no  means. 
Many  of  his  acts  are  unjustifiable.  Was  there  not 
falsehood  in  the  plea  by  which  he  obtained  the 
show-bread  from  the  priest,  and  again  in  his  con- 
duct toward  the  Philistines  while  living  with  them  ? 
Was  there  not  pride  in  his  numbering  the  people  ? 
Was  there  not  adultery  and  murder  in  the  matter 
of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah  ? 

How,  then,  are  we  to  regard  the  commendation 
bestowed  on  David  in  the  Bible,  where  he  is  called 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ? 

We  must  interpret  scripture  by  scripture.  The 
same  record  which  speaks  of  David  being  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  not  only  tells  us  of  his  sins, 
but  speaks  of  the  matter  of  Uriah  as  a  most  heinous 
sin,  and  shows  us  David's  severe  punishment  for  it 
and  deep  repentance.  David's  perfection  was 
doubtless  in  this  particular ; — he  was  such  a  king 
as  God  approved.  He  rect)gnized  himself  as  ruling 
in  God's  name  and  not  in  his  own  right,  and  made 
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it  his  great  eifort  to  accomplish  God's  purposes. 
An  examination  of  the  passages  which  give  David 
so  much  praise,  will  show  that  they  do  it  with  the 
distinct  reference  just  indicated.  God  says,  he  has 
rejected  Saul  from  being  king,  because  Saul  has 
failed  to  execute  his  purposes,  and  then  says,  he 
has  sought  another  after  his  own  heart.  So  David 
is  held  up  as  the  model  king,  when,  in  after  history, 
it  is  said  of  any  king,  that  he  followed,  or  followed 
not,  in  the  footsteps  of  David  his  father. 

With  this  sketch  of  David's  life  and  personal 
character,  we  are  perhaps  the  better  prepared  to 
consider,  at  our  next  opportunity,  the  period  of 
Old  Testament  history  with  which  David  stands 
connected. 

A  single  remark  in  connection  with  the  text  will 
conclude  this  lecture. 

*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  I  took  thee  from 
the  sheep-cote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler 
over  my  people,  over  Israel."  As,  in  treating  of 
historical  subjects,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  great  fact  which  gives  unity  to  all  history, 
— the  providence  of  the  Almighty ;  so,  in  treating  of 
any  single  biography,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  choice  of  the 
human  instruments  by  which  he  accomplishes  his 
purposes.  God  wished  a  king  after  his  own  heart, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  unworthy  Saul.  Did  he 
w^ait  until  some  suitable  person  should  arise,  whom 
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he  might  adopt  for  this  purpose?  No;  he  goeB 
beforehand,  to  one  as  yet  unsuitable,  a  youth 
amongst  the  sheep ;  he  takes  him,  he  anoints  him, 
he  trains  him  up,  he  puts  him  on  the  throne  of  Is- 
rael, and  gives  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies. 

My  hearers,  each    one   of  us  is  accomplishing 
some  purpose  in  the  universal  plan  of  God.     We 
have  come  to  our  present  position  in  life  by  his  all- 
wise  direction,  order,  and  permission.     This  sove- 
reignty, as  often  remarked,   does  not  impair  our 
freedom,  and  we  are  none  the  less    responsible. 
And  yet,  in  view  of  this,  it  becomes  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  the  Almighty  hand  in  our 
lives,  adoring  the  mercy  and   grace  which   have 
marked  our  lot  in  times  past;  and  knowing  that 
the  divine  sovereignty  is  in  harmony  with  the  na- 
tures given  to  us  of  God,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
dealings  of  God  with  us,  while  yet  seeking  to  at- 
tain the  high  ends  of  our  immortal  being.     Shall 
David  in  the  prosperity  of  his  glorious  reign  feel 
self-complacent?      No;    "I   took   thee    from   the 
sheep-cote,"  says  God.     Shall  David,  because  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  God  in  all  that  he  does, 
be  reckless  of  consequences?     No;  let  gratitude 
for  my  past  mercies  inspire  confidence  for  the  time 
to  come,  and  still  walk  in  the  ways  of  my  command- 
ments if  thou  wouldest  prosper,  is  the  substance  of 
God's  various  language  to  David,  and  to  each  one 
of  us. 
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DAVID  AND  THE  MONARCHY. 

2  Samuel  vii.  16 — ''And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  everJ'^ 

As  intimated  on  a  former  occasion,  this  series 
of  lectures  will,  at  the  present  time,  be  closed. 
This  will  be  done  with  some  notice  of  that  period 
of  Israelitish  history  connected  with  the  life  of 
David.  Throughout  the  preceding  lectures,  those 
persons  have  been  selected  for  a  biographical 
sketch,  who  stand  most  immediately  connected 
with  some  striking  development  or  some  marked 
period  of  history.  Thus  we  have  had  Joseph  and 
the  bondage,  Moses  and  the  wandering,  Joshua  and 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  Ruth  and  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  In  connection  with  David,  a  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  is  presented,  as 
new  and  striking  as  any  before  observed ; — that  af- 
forded by  the  Monarchy.  We  have  not  before 
found  kings  in  Israel.  We  find  them  now,  and  on 
for  some  hundreds  of  years. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  Saul  the  proper 

hero  for  the  occasion,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 

the  line  of  kings  and  marks  the  transition  to  the 

monarchy  ?     This  question  would  lead  at  once  to  a 
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discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  monarchy,  the  man- 
ner of  its  establishment,  the  character  of  Saul  and 
his  reign,  and  the  relation  of  his  reign  to  that  of 
David. 

The  idea  of  an  earthly  monarchy  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  the  Mosaic  constitution.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  as  ordered  by  Moses,  was  com- 
plete without  a  king.  That  government  in  its  ge- 
neral form  was  patriarchal.  Collections  of  families 
had  their  representative  heads;  cities  had  their 
elders ;  and  every  tribe  its  prince.  Yet  there  was  no 
prince  over  the  collected  tribes.  Each  tribe  was  a 
unit,  and  had  the  expression  of  its  unity  in  its  prince, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  confederation  of  tribes. 
Moses  and  Joshua,  it  is  true,  presided  over  the 
whole  nation ;  yet  the  one  was  a  legislator  and  the 
other  a  general  raised  up  for  a  special  purpose, 
having  no  successors.  What,  then,  was  the  plan 
for  a  general  government  of  the  tribes,  as  appears 
from  the  original  institutions  of  Moses  ? 

We  cannot  find  that  there  was  any  other  general 
government  than  that  by  God  himself,  dwelling 
among  his  people  in  the  tabernacle  of  worship. 
The  one  sanctuary  of  the  people  united  them.  A 
common  priesthood,  and  a  common  system  of  reli- 
gious instruction  made  them  one.  The  only  visible 
expression  of  unity  was  in  the  Sanctuary  and  the 
High  Priest.  Jehovah  was  King  over  his  people. 
He  communicated  his  will  through  his  priest.  At 
any  time  the  princes  could  go  and  inquire  of  the 
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Lord  and  receive  his  direction,  and  three  times  a 
year  they  were  required  to  resort  to  the  court  of 
their  king  with  all  the  people,  and  pay  their  vows 
of  allegiance.  Now  it  is  just  in  accordance  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  Israelites,  that  this  idea  of 
a  divine  government  should  fail  of  being  realized 
on  account  of  their  blindness  and  perversity.  Not 
being  compelled  to  attend  the  Sanctuary,  and  being 
only  urged  by  the  divine  injunction,  they  neglected 
its  attendance,  and,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  be- 
came a  government  of  separate  and  almost  inde- 
pendent tribes.  Yet,  for  many  reasons,  it  was 
needful  that  there  should  be  a  general  government, 
and  so,  God  raised  up  time  after  time,  as  special 
necessities  demanded,  the  Judges ;  and  then,  finally. 
Kings,  who  might  perpetually  represent  himself, 
whom  the  people  could  understand,  and  whom  they 
might  readily  be  compelled  to  obey. 

The  idea  of  an  earthly  monarchy,  I  have  said, 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution.  Yet  it  need  not  be  maintained  that 
such  an  idea  was  out  of  harmony  with  that  consti- 
tution. That  constitution  was  essentially  religious 
in  its  character.  It  had  its  relations  to  the  State, 
of  course ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  took  the 
civil  government  of  the  Israelites  very  much  as  he 
found  it,  and  adapted  his  religious  system  to  it. 
But  civil  affairs,  as  such,  did  not  enter  his  system. 
They  were  liable  to  change  in  the  development  of 
God's  providence  toward  his  people.     They  might 
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freely  change,  and  yet  no  violence  be  done  to  religion. 
But,  although  the  idea  of  a  Monarchy  did  not  enter 
the  Mosaic  system,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  development  of  that  system ;  still  we  are 
to  regard  the  monarchy  as  a  natural  development 
in  the  providential  history  of  the  people,  since  it 
was  contemplated  by  Moses  as  an  historical  certainty 
and  was  the  subject  of  his  legislation,  since  indeed 
it  was  contemplated  as  a  certainty  from  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  since,  during  the  period  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Mosaic  system  was  most  fully  carried 
out,  and  the  monarchy  itself  afforded  the  highest 
types  of  the  dispensation  of  Christ.* 

But  now,  we  find  that  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  a  king  was  regarded  by  God  as  evidence  of  a 
wicked,  rebellious  spirit.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained ?    We  must  look  at  the  circumstances  under 

*  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20.  Gen.  xvii.  6,  xxxv.  11.  The  view- 
is  maintained  by  Jahn  and  others  that  the  idea  of  an  earthly 
monarchy  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  constitution. 
Hengstenberg  maintains  that  the  monarchy  was  a  necessary 
development  of  that  constitution.  Both  views  are  liable  to 
serious  objections  which  are  avoided  in  the  view  above  pre- 
sentedj  modified  from  these,  while  the  latter  has  in  its  favor 
all  the  scriptural  arguments  by  which  both  the  former  are 
sustained.  It  seems  strange  that  Hengstenberg  should  main- 
tain the  opinion  above  attributed  to  him,  when  he  every 
where  insists  on  the  wide  separation  of  the  political  element 
from  the  religious,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  dis- 
tinctly asserts,  that  ^^  royalty  trenched  not  on  the  priesthood, 
but  on  powers  which  w^ere  given  to  certain  persons  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  not  by  the  law.'^ 
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■wlilch  the  people  preferred  their  request  for  a  king, 
and  the  motives  which  they  avowed.  They  pre- 
ferred this  request  while  Samuel  was  still  living, 
the  Judge  ordained  by  God  himself;  and  their  mo- 
tive in  asking  a  king  they  declared  to  be,  that  they 
might  be  judged  "like  all  the  nations." 

It  was  of  God's  great  mercy  that  even  Judges 
were  raised  up  to  deliver  and  rule  his  people.  This 
was  done,  when,  after  the  most  marvellous  displays 
of  his  goodness  in  their  past  history,  and  after  pro- 
mises of  his  continued  favor  so  long  as  they  should 
Serve  him,  they  rejected  his  reign,  and  failed  to  re- 
sort to  his  tabernacle,  where  he  waited  to  hold  au- 
dience with  them  and  bless  them.  But  now^  in 
asking  a  king  while  Samuel  is  still  living,  they  re- 
ject even  this  token  of  God's  forbearance.  Is  there 
not  sin,  and  that  of  peculiar  enormity,  arising  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  people  prefer 
their  request  ?  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them,"  are  the  words  of  God  to  Samuel. 

The  motive  of  the  people  in  asking  a  king  seems 
reprehensible.  It  was  that  they  might  be  judged 
like  all  the  nations. — The  Israelites  were  God's 
peculiar  people.  He  had  chosen  them  out  from 
the  corrupt  mass  of  mankind.  To  keep  them  se- 
parate from  the  other  nations,  he  had  given  them 
many  express  commands  and  peculiar  institutions. 
Yet  they  were  prone  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
the  other  nations;  and  here  they  desired  a  king 
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for  the  very  end  that  they  miglit  be  thus  assimi- 
lated. Is  there  not  connected  with  this  motive  a 
forgetfulness  of  God's  past  mercy,  a  disregard  of 
their  high  mission  as  God's  chosen  people,  and  a 
rejection  of  God  as  their  King  ? 

Yet  God  grants  the  people  their  desire.  He  lets 
them  have  their  own  way.  Still  he  threatens  that 
their  king  shall  be  a  curse  to  them  instead  of  a 
blessing.  And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
how  completely,  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  his  reign, 
God  did  let  the  people  have  their  own  way,  and 
how  he  punished  them  in  so  doing.  Considering 
the  character  of  Saul  and  his  reign  in  connection 
with  the  request  of  the  people,  you  will  perceive, 
that  while  God  intended  now  that  the  form  of  the 
Israelitish  government  should  be  permanently  mo- 
dified,— while  he  intended  himself  to  adopt  the 
form  of  the  monarchy  in  ruling  his  people,  yet  that 
Saul  and  his  reign  were  only  preparatory  to  the 
reign  of  God  over  his  people  by  means  of  a  king 
representing  himself; — that  Saul  was  in  a  sense 
the  people's  king  and  not  God's  king,  and  his  reign 
a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  which  the  people 
desired  in  making  request  for  a  king  to  judge  them 
like  the  other  nations ; — that  David  was  the  first 
king,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  immediate  furtherance 
of  God's  blessed  purposes  toward  his  people. 

Saul  was  the  people's  king.  And  it  has  been 
remarked  that  there  was  every  thing  in  his  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  to  render  him  popuhar. 
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He  was  of  great  stature,  courageous,  successful  in 
battle,  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — the  tribe 
of  which  none  of  the  other  tribes  were  jealous. 
He  had  every  opportunity  for  success.  He  was 
under  a  divine  influence.  He  received  divine  pro- 
mises. He  had  the  prophet  Samuel  by  his  side  as 
a  constant  counsellor. 

Yet  Saul  was  not  Ood's  king.  He  would  not 
consent  to  regard  himself  as  receiving  the  kingdom 
from  God,  and  holding  it  subject  to  God's  control. 
He  would  rule  in  his  own  right. 

Observe  his  conduct  at  Gilgal,  where  he  disobeyed 
God  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices.  It  was  even  thus 
early  and  on  account  of  this  transgression,  that 
Samuel  told  him  that  his  kingdom  might  have  been 
established,  but  that  now  God  would  seek  another 
king  after  his  own  heart. — Observe  his  second  great 
transgression,  as  recorded  at  length  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  First  Samuel.  Samuel  concludes  his 
denunciation  with  these  words,  and  with  an 
assurance  that  God  would  fulfill  them ; — "  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee 
this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine 
that  is  better  than  thou." — Observe  his  conduct 
toward  David,  in  that  it  evinces  not  only  his  deep 
malignity,  but  also  his  determination  to  reign  over 
Israel  in  his  own  right  and  transmit  the  kingdom 
to  whom  he  pleased.  Observe  his  massacre  of  the 
priests,  an  act  not  only  of  fiendish  cruelty,  but  also 
showing  how  totally  his  views  and  purposes  were 
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opposed  to  the  subordination  of  his  government  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  Instead  of  making  it  his 
first  duty  to  foster  those  interests,  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  and  upon  no  provocation  whatever,  he  mur- 
ders in  a  mass  the  whole  body  of  the  priests,  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Then  see  his  last  transgres- 
sion, near  the  close  of  his  miserable  career,  when 
he  consulted  a  prohibited  witch,  from  whom  he 
learned  his  miserable  end. 

Such  was  the  king  chosen  by  the  people.  Such 
was  the  king  who  ruled  Israel  as  they  wished  to  be 
ruled, — without  reference  to  God's  will, — like  the 
kings  of  the  other  nations.  And,  doubtless,  the 
condition  of  the  people  under  this  reign  of  their 
own  king,  became  deplorable,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  departure  from  the  ways  of  God's 
commandments. 

But  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  maintain  the 
form  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  still  carry 
out  his  own  plans  toward  the  chosen  people.  Mo- 
narchy is  not  in  itself  sinful,  and  might  be  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  re- 
ligious institutions.  So,  rejecting  Saul,  God  raises 
up  and  ordains  a  king  for  himself,  in  the  person  of 
David.  And  now  you  may  see,  in  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  time  of  David's  anointing  and  the 
time  of  Samuel's  death,  an  indication  that  Saul's 
reign  was  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  history  of  God's 
people.  David  was  anointed  while  Saul  was  still 
living,  and  not  very  long  after  the  commencement 
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of  his  reign ;  and  then,  Samuel  did  not  die  until  a 
very  short  time  before  David  began  to  reign  in 
Hebron ;  so  that  the  life  of  Samuel,  the  Lord's  pro- 
phet and  judge,  and  the  career  of  David  as  the 
Lord's  king,  have  but  a  small  space  between  them. 

The  personal  character  of  David  and  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  reign,  were  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture.  Of  his  kingly  character  it  may 
now  be  said,  that  it  was  the  very  opposite  of  that 
of  Saul.  It  was  David's  great  excellence  that  he 
recognized  himself  as  merely  the  minister  of  God, 
having  no  inherent  rights  as  a  king,  and  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  no  plans,  except  those  either  proposed 
or  sanctioned  by  God.  He  made  it  his  great  busi- 
ness to  execute  the  divine  commands.  It  is  writ- 
ten of  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on  his  throne  in 
Jerusalem,  that  ''David  perceived  that  the  Lord 
had  established  him  king  over  Israel,  and  that  he 
had  exalted  his  kingdom  for  his  people  Israel's 
sake."  We  see  that,  from  the  first,  David  was  a 
steady  friend  of  the  priests.  We  see  how  solici- 
tous he  was  to  have  the  ark  as  soon  as  possible 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  worship  of  the  whole 
nation  ordered  and  secured.  We  see  how  he  en- 
larged the  worship  and  made  it  attractive  by  the 
addition  of  music.  We  know  how  anxious  he  was 
to  build  a  temple  for  the  service  of  God. 

The  contrast  between  Saul  and  David,  then,  was 
not  merely  nor  especially  this,  that  the  one  was  a 
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bad  man  and  the  other  a  good  man.  The  contrast 
was  this ; — Saul  was  a  bad  king,  and  David  a  good 
one.  Saul  failed  and  refused  to  carry  out  God's 
purposes  in  his  government ;  David  regarded  him- 
self as  merely  the  servant  of  God,  and  sought  to 
obey  all  his  commands.  And  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, as  observed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that 
David  was  called  a  perfect  man,  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart. 

Such  being  the  character  of  David  and  his  reign, 
in  reference  to  Saul  and  his  reign,  how,  it  may  be 
now  asked,  does  the  reign  of  David  stand  connect- 
ed with  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites  ?  Con- 
sider attentively  the  whole  history,  and  see  if,  in  re- 
ference to  God's  designs  toward  his  people  in  pre- 
paring them,  by  positive  means,  for  the  coming  of 
Christ, — by  peculiar  institutions  and  providential 
dispensations, — the  reign  of  David  is  not  the  period 
of  full  and  final  completion.  David  so  extended 
his  conquests  in  every  direction,  that  the  promise 
of  God  with  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
of  his  people,  was  fulfilled  in  the  largest  and  most 
literal  sense  ever  intended.  In  his  reign,  the  Mo- 
saic system  of  national  worship  was  for  the  first 
time  fully  carried  out.  And  then,  David  was  the 
perfect  model  of  a  king.  After  the  reign  of  David 
w^e  find  no  developments  in  the  history.  The  mo- 
narchy, at  whose  beginning  he  stands,  was  the  last 
form  of  regular  government  among  the  chosen  peo- 
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pie.  Even  the  best  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
David,  did  nothing  more  than  imperfectly  execute 
his  designs,  and  no  higher  praise  is  given  them  than 
that  "  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  as  did  David  their  father."  At  the 
coming  of  Christ,  we  find  Jerusalem,  the  city  chosen 
by  David,  still  the  centre  of  national  worship ;  we 
find  the  temple  in  the  same  place,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  built  by  Solomon  at  David's  di- 
rection; and  we  find,  from  a  hint  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Luke,  that  the  priests  still  served  by  rotation 
in  the  courses  which  David  had  instituted. 

The  history  of  the  chosen  people,  philosophically 
considered,  may  be  said,  then,  to  close  with  David. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  certain  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture remarkably  confirm  this  idea.  Is  that  a  chance 
coincidence  which  occurs  in  the  discourse  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  before  the  Jewish  council,  as  re- 
corded in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  ?  Ste- 
phen gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  from  the  call  of  Abraham  down; — but  down 
to  whom  or  what  ? — to  the  time  then  present  ?  No ; 
but  to  David,  stopping  with  him,  except  merely  to 
mention  that  Solomon  built  the  house  which  David 
desired  to  build.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
Stephen's  ending  with  David, "except  it  be  that  the 
history  ends  with  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Paul's  discourse  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  Acts.  Paul 
passes  at  once  from  David  to  Christ,  and,  seeming- 
ly for  no  other  reason  than  that  David  embodied  in 
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liimself  all  succeeding  history  till  the  time  of 
Christ,  himself  being  thus  the  closing  personage  of 
the  history. 

Opposed  to  this  view,  we  have  the  fact,  that  Solo- 
mon built  the  temple,  and  that  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon was  exceedingly  magnificent.  Yet,  without 
any  desire  to  pluck  Solomon  of  his  glories  in  order 
to  plume  David,  it  may  be  said,  that  Solomon's  reign 
was  merely  supplemental  to  that  of  David.  David 
desired  to  build  the  temple;  he  planned  it;  he  pro- 
vided for  it;  he  gave  Solomon  special  directions 
concerning  it.  Solomon,  in  building  the  temple, 
merely  executed  his  father's  will. — Solomon  makes 
no  new  conquests  ;  he  enjoys  the  peace  secured  by 
his  father ;  and  the  Bible  speaks  of  him  as  blessed 
for  his  father  David's  sake.  And,  lest  the  splendor 
of  his  reign  should  eclipse  that  of  David,  we  may 
remember,  that  it  was  not  only  a  splendor  kindled 
by  David,  but  one  which  began  to  wane  even  before 
the  death  of  Solomon.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  working  steadily  upward  until  the  death  of 
David.  The  fruit  was  then  just  ripe ;  the  wave 
was  just  at  its  height.  Solomon  enjoyed  the  ripe 
fruit ;  he  took  the  wave  at  its  height.  But  the  ripe- 
ness was  premonitory  of  decay ;  the  curling  crest 
of  the  wave  betokened  approaching  shallows  and 
threatenened  its  utter  breaking  up  upon  some  sandy 
shore. 

David  and  his  reign  have,  thus,  a  marked  relation 
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to  the  chosen  people.  But  the  chosen  people  and 
their  history  have  a  marked  relation  to  Christ  and 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Let  us,  then,  look  at 
the  Messianic  element  in  the  person  and  period  be- 
fore us. 

In  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  already  brought 
to  view,  he  has  been  spoken  of  either  without  dis- 
tinct reference  to  his  offices, — as,  for  example,  in 
the  prophecy  of  Noah,  that  God  should  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  and  the  promise  to  Abraham,  that 
in  him  and  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed, — or  else  he  has  been  exhibited 
as  a  Prophet  or  Priest.  Moses  gave  the  great  pro- 
phecy of  Christ  as  a  Prophet,  and  the  ritual  system 
was  a  standing  prophecy  of  Christ  as  a  Priest.  In 
the  reign  of  David  we  have  Christ,  for  the  first  time, 
predicted  specifically  as  a  King;  we  have  him  fur- 
ther predicted  as  springing  from  the  family  of  Da- 
vid; and  then,  still  further,  we  have  David  as  the 
type  of  Christ.  In  all  these  respects,  we  see  an 
advance  in  the  explicitness  of  the  divine  revelation 
of  the  Redeemer. 

1.  Christ  is  predicted  as  a  King.  See  the  whole 
chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  in  Chronicles ; — "  And  when  thy  days 
be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers, 
I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  pro- 
ceed out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his 
kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name, 
and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for 
22 
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ever."  At  first  sight,  these  predictions  might  seem 
to  refer  to  David's  immediate  posterity, — -to  Solo- 
mon. But  it  is  evident  that  David  regarded  them 
as  having  a  higher  reference  than  this.  The  words 
of  the  text,  in  David's  estimation,  evidently  had 
reference  to  the  kingdom  and  throne  of  the  Mes- 
siah;— ''And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  for  ever  before  thee;  thy  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever."  It  is  very  evident, 
too,  that  the  promise  here  made  was  the  founda- 
tion of  those  numerous  psalms  which  set  forth 
Christ's  kingly  character.  The  reference  of  these 
psalms  to  the  Messiah  may  not  only  be  argued  from 
the  impossibility  of  referring  them  to  any  other 
person,  and  from  their  perfect  application  to  him, 
but  is  rendered  certain  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  referred,  by  Christ  himself,  and  also  his  Apostles. 
Abundant  proof  and  illustration  of  this  might  be 
given,  were  it  needed.  It  is  worth  while  to  re- 
mark, that  we  lose  much  of  the  richness  of  many  of 
the  psalms,  by  failing  to  recognize  their  Messianic 
character.  There  is  much  more  of  Christ  in  them 
than  many  of  us  are  accustomed  to  see.  It  is 
worth  while  also  to  remark,  that  ever  after  the 
time  of  David,  the  Messiah  is  predicted  chiefly  as 
a  King ;  and  that  from  this  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Messiah's  advent, 
were  expecting  him  as  a  King. 

2.  In  the  text  and  context,  we  have  the  Messiah 
predicted  not  only  as  a  King,  but  as  the  descendant 
of  David.     And  from  this  time  forth,  the  people 
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looked  for  the  Messiah  from  the  house  of  David. 
Thus  did  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  To 
the  question, — "What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose 
son  is  he?" — they  answer  promptly, — "The  son 
of  David."  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
often  mention,  and  show,  by  genealogical  tables, 
that  Jesus  was  descended  from  David. 

Succeeding  predictions  of  Christ  still  narrow  the 
channel  of  his  earthly  parentage.  First,  he  is  to 
be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman; — he  is  to  be  a  man, 
and  from  among  good  men.  Next,  he  is  to  come 
of  Shem's  descendants; — "God  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem."  Again,  Messiah  is  to  spring  from 
Abraham's  descendants,  then  from  those  of  Isaac, 
then  from  those  of  Jacob.  Jacob  has  twelve  sons; 
but  it  is  predicted  that  Messiah  shall  come  out  of 
Judah;  and  now,  in  David's  time,  the  line  of  de- 
scent is  narrowed  within  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
family  of  David.     Christ  is  to  be  the  son  of  David. 

3.  David,  moreover,  was  an  eminent  type  of 
Christ.  Thus  is  he  often  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  model  of  a  theocratic  king,  he  em- 
bodied all  that  which  in  the  kingly  office  was  typi- 
cal of  Christ.  Christ  is  indeed  called  David  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  Christ,  Ezekiel 
says, — "  And  I  will  set  up  one  Shepherd  over  them, 
and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David." 
The  church  under  the  new  dispensation  receives 
the  appellation  of  God's  Zion.  The  dominion  of 
Christ,  in  his  church,  shall  be  "from  the  river  unto 
he  ends  of  the  earth."     David  being  thus  both  at 
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type  of  Christ  and  his  progenitor,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  close  identification  in  the  Bible  of 
the  kingdom  of  David  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; — 
that  the  psalms  are  often  found  to  have  a  strict  re- 
ference to  Christ,  when,  at  the  first  sight,  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  with  a  sole  re- 
ference to  Solomon. 

But  we  must  leave  the  Messianic  character  of 
David  and  his  reign,  for  other  subjects.  As,  in 
former  lectures,  the  stream  of  sacred  history 
has  been  traced  down  pretty  continuously  from  the 
beginning  until  the  time  of  David,  it  seems  desira- 
ble, before  closing  these  lectures,  just  to  indicate 
the  future  condition  of  the  chosen  people  until 
the  coming  of  Christ.  This  may  be  done  in  few 
/  words. 

Solomon  succeeded  David  as  king.  Rehoboam 
succeeded  Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  whose  reign 
the  ten  northern  tribes  revolted  and  set  up  a  king- 
dom of  their  own.  This  northern  kingdom  was 
called  sometimes  Israel,  and  sometimes,  from  its 
largest  tribe,  Ephraim.  The  southern  was  called 
Judah.  They  existed  together,  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  glory  of  the  nation  was  steadily  de- 
clining. Prophets  arose  in  both  kingdoms,  re- 
buking the  people  for  their  sins,  and  exhorting  to 
the  service  of  God.  The  succession  of  kings  in  Is- 
rael was  often  changed,  but  in  Judah  continued  in 
the  line  of  David.     Israel  was  carried  away  captive 
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by  the  Assyrians,  never  to  return.  Judah  re- 
mained about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  longer, 
and  then  went  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  The  Ba- 
bylonish captivity  lasted  seventy  years.  Of  their 
own  accord  the  kings  of  Babylon  restored  the  peo- 
ple, now  receiving  the  name  of  Jews,  to  their  land. 
Here  they  lived,  harassed  by  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, much  of  the  time  in  subjection  to  this  one 
and  that,  until  at  last,  about  sixty  years  before 
Christ,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  were  held  tributary  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

Although  the  scheme  of  a  positive  preparation 
of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  was  completed  with  the  change  of  the  go- 
vernment to  a  monarchy,  and  with  the  reign  of 
David  personally  and  in  his  successors,  yet  the  pro- 
vidences of  God  toward  the  world  at  large,  were  all 
the  time  preparing  the  world,  and  that  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the  grand 
event,  and  never  more  conspicuously  than  when  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  most  declined. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  of  these  providences, 
which  have  their  place  in  the  history  between  the 
captivity  and  the  advent  of  Christ. 

One  of  these  was  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  the  nations.  Many  did  not  return  from 
Babylon  when  permission  was  given.  They  spread 
themselves  abroad  through  the  regions  of  the  East, 
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Some  went  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  well 
treated  by  the  reigning  powers.  Others  were 
transplanted  to  Asia  Minor  from  Babylon  by  An- 
tiochus,  at  his  own  expense.  Ptolemy  took  many 
from  Jerusalem  into  Egypt,  as  Alexander  the 
Great  had  before  done.  The  habits  of  the  people 
were  much  changed  by  the  captivity.  They  be- 
came more  commercial  and  inclined  to  travel. 

Closely  connected  with  this  providence  was  an- 
other, the  establishment  of  synagogue-worship  by 
the  Jews  in  all  their  wide  dispersions.  The  Jews 
were  cured  of  idolatry  by  their  captivity,  and  after- 
wards, though  scattered  among  all  nations  and 
ready  to  live  with  them,  they  steadfastly  main- 
tained their  own  religion.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Jews  were  scattered  abroad  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  fact  of  their  maintaining  their  own 
religion  and  establishing  the  synagogue-worship,  is 
seen  in  the  account  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  account  of 
the  labors  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, "  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  de- 
vout men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven."  Every- 
where that  the  Apostles  went,  carrying  the  gospel, 
they  found  Jews  and  synagogues. 

Another  providence  was  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  tongue.  This 
translation  was  completed,  probably  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  the  version  was 
used  by  the  Jews  very  generally  in  their  disper- 
sions. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  these  providences  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  dispensation. — The 
Jews  being  scattered,  imparted  a  knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  faith  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  raised  its 
expectations  of  Christ.  See  the  case  of  the  wise 
men  from  the  East.  The  synagogues  in  every  place, 
afforded  a  happy  medium  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which,  as 
history  shows,  the  Apostles  availed  themselves. 
The  Greek  language  was  the  universal  language  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  rendering  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  that  language  placed  them  in  contact 
with  the  mind  of  the  world. 

The  universal  peace  and  the  wide  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
providences  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  with  which  the  Jews  had  no 
particular  connection. 

Leaving  this  fruitful  subject  of  God's  providences 
toward  the  world  at  large,  let  us  glance  at  another. 
In  former  lectures  something  was  said  of  those 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  through  which  we  had 
come.  It  seems  desirable,  before  closing,  to  say 
something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  of  those  which  re- 
main. The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  occupied, 
chiefly,  with  the  life  and  reign  of  David.  The  two 
books  of  Kings  continue  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, on  to  their  captivity.    With  the  books  of  Samuel 
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and  Kings  those  of  Chronicles  are  parallel.  The 
latter,  however,  are  more  ecclesiastical  in  their  cha- 
racter than  the  books  of  Kings,  and  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Psalms, 
many  of  which  were  written  by  David,  were  proba- 
bly collected  and  arranged  by  Ezra,  after  the  re- 
storation from  the  captivity.  The  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  belong  to  Solo- 
mon's time.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  ISTahum,  Habakkuk, 
and  Zephaniah,  were  probably  all  uttered  previous- 
ly to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Those  of  Jeremiah 
were  uttered  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  commencement  of  the  capti- 
vity. During  the  captivity,  we  have  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  and  the  books  of  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  After  the  captivity,  we  have  the  historical 
books,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther ;  and  the  pro- 
phetical books,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
These  are  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, except  Job.  This  does  not  stand  connected 
with  the  history,  and  its  character  need  not  now 
be  discussed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  books  in  our 
English  Bibles  is  this: — 1.  The  Historical;  2.  The 
Poetical  and  Devotional ;  and  3.  The  Prophetical. 

I  am  now  done  with  the  various  subjects  which 
have  engaged  our  attention.  Enough  has  been 
said,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  a  compilation  of  unconnected  writings ;  but  that 
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it  has  a  plan — is  full  of  Christ — is  a  history  of  the 
work  of  Redemption ;  and  that  it  stands  in  vital 
connection  with  the  New  Testament,  preparing  us 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  on  the  other  hand  itself  being  com- 
pletely intelligible  only  in  their  light.  Upon  con- 
siderations merely  speculative  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  Bible,  as  the  history  of  man's  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ,  is  a  book  of  pre-eminent  importance 
in  universal  literature.  Believing  that  this  world 
exists  in  its  present  condition  for  the  sake  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  man's  redemption,  we 
must  believe  that  universal  history  is  intelligible 
only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  that  work. 
The  death  of  Christ,  as  the  central  event  of  his 
work  in  man's  behalf,  is  that,  doubtless,  to  which 
all  the  grand  resultant  lines  in  the  mazy  web  of 
God's  providence  toward  our  world,  might  be  seen 
to  converge,  or  from  which  they  might  be  seen  to 
radiate,  were  they  uncovered  to  our  view.  Nay, 
we  may  rise  higher  than  this,  and  regard  the  work 
of  man's  redemption  by  Christ  as  vastly  important 
in  its  influence  beyond  the  range  of  earth.  We 
read,  that  angels  desire  to  look  into  its  mysteries. 
To  announce  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  swept  down  from  the  skies  and  broke 
the  silence  of  night  with  songs  of  jubilee.  The  re- 
pentance of  a  single  soul  sends  a  throb  of  joy 
through  the  countless  throng  before  the  throne  of 
God.  Nay,  the  mystery  of  redemption  is  revealed, 
with  some  special  "intent,  that  now  unto  the  prin- 
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cipalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  he 
known  hj  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
Is  our  earth  but  an  insignificant  islet  far  out  in  the 
sea  of  space, — but  an  atom  in  the  constituted  uni- 
verse? Ah,  but  it  is  not  shut  out  from  sympathy 
with  other  worlds.  And  it  has  been  dignified,  as 
has  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  universe,  by  the 
residence,  and  sufi'erings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

But,  in  concluding  this  lecture  and  this  series  of 
lectures,  I  would  not  content  myself  with  specula- 
tive views,  but  would  present  those  which  are 
plainly  and  personally  practical. 

Permit  me,  then,  my  hearers,  to  exhort  you  to  a 
more  careful  reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  has  been  my  object  in  all  these  lectures,  not  so 
much  merely  to  interest  you  during  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  as  to  impart  some  general  views 
which  might  possibly  enable  you  to  read  the  Bible 
somewhat  more  intelligently  for  yourselves.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  book  of  pure  truth  which  we  pos- 
sess. It  is  the  only  book  which  worthily  consults 
our  highest  interests.  The  only  book  from  God,  it 
contains  at  once  all  that  we  need  to  know  in  order 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  holy  character  and  the 
largest  growth  therein,  and  the  consequent  attain- 
ment of  that  happiness  after  which  we  pant,  perfect 
and  unending. 

Is  the  Bible  an  antiquated  book,  does  any  one 
imagine, — behind  the  demands  of  the  present  age  ? 
Is   Theology  capable  of  a  progress  by  discovery 
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such  as  may  render  the  Bible  useless  or  unnecessa- 
ry? The  idea  is  preposterous.  The  Bible  itself 
tells  us  of  a  dispensation  from  God  which  has  been 
done  away,  but  the  truths  of  God's  revelation,  on 
which  all  his  dispensations  rest,  are  immutable. 
Theology  is  a  progressive  science  only  within  the 
records  of  the  Bible.  We  may,  by  various  means, 
come  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  but  we  can  never  advance  beyond  the  Bi- 
ble. The  theologian  can  no  more  advance  beyond 
the  Bible  than  the  natural  philosopher  can  tran- 
scend Nature.  There  is  much  progress  in  the  world, 
in  many  things,  yet  in  some  things  there  is  no  pro- 
gress. Human  nature  is  ever  the  same.  The 
laws  of  the  mind  never  change.  That  which  was 
once  beautiful  and  good  and  true,  is  still  beautiful 
and  good  and  true.  The  models  of  ancient  art  are 
models  still.  The  Parthenon  on  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis would  now  shine  just  as  radiantly  in  its  ma- 
jestic repose,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  And 
so  the  moral  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged 
from  age  to  age.  The  moral  diseases  of  man  need  for 
their  healing  now,  just  what  they  needed  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  rather,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Not  only  does  the 
nature  of  things  remain  unchanged,  but  from  the 
finitude  of  man's  nature  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
amidst  all  the  freedom  enjoyed  and  all  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  made,  the  mind  soon  runs  the 
round  of  its  powers  in  its  search  after  truth,  and  re- 
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turns  again  upon  its  old  paths.     Exploded  errors 
revive  and  die.     All  history  moves  in  cycles. 

Talk  of  progress  !  Do  you  expect  ever  to  find  a 
more  perfect  rule  of  human  duty  than  that  an- 
nounced from  Sinai ; — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself? 
Will  you  make  progress  beyond  that  ?  If  not,  why 
hope  to  advance  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  salva- 
tion of  your  soul  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Talk 
of  progress !  Show  me  a  man  better  than  the  Bi- 
ble would  have  him,  more  happy  than  the  Bible 
would  make  him.  Nay,  my  hearers,  the  Bible  is 
the  book  for  all  times  and  all  places.  Wherever  it 
has  gone  in  times  past,  and  wherever  it  goes  now, 
it  carries  along  with  it  the  blessings  of  Heaven. 
You  may  make  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  I  exhort  you  to  do  this.  Especially  would 
I  exhort  the  young.  *'  Wherewithal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking  heed  thereto  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."  Human  knowledge  may  be 
important.  Get  it.  But  remember,  that  "  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing,"  and  that  "the  excellency  of 
knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that 
have  it." 


THE  END. 
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